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P A T T Y. 



CHAPTEK I. 



patty's friqht. 



^ 



Days and weeks went on, and still Miss Latimer stayed 
in Bmssels. 

Mr. Downes stayed there too. He had managed to be 
one of the party when Patty went to Waterloo — she 
was too economical to take a carriage to herself, — and 
during the joumey he succeeded in pleasing Miss 
Latimer, and in rousing her out of her usual languid 
indifférence towards fellow-travellers. Miss Coppock 
contributed to this resuit; she sat in a corner of the 
carriage with her veil down, and kept perfect silence. 

"Whatever made y ou so quiet, Patience? I can't 
think what possessed y ou ! I déclare if it hadn't beèn 
for Mr. Downes my tongue must hâve rusted before we 
got to the end of the joumey." 

^ /\0L. II. B 
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Patty was looking at herself in the glass while she 
spoke, smiling in beautiful triumph at the remembrance 
of lier fellow-traveller's irrépressible admiration. Sbe 
took no heed of the despair in Miss] Coppock's haggard 
face. 

" I had a headache," Patience murmured. But Patty 
went on talkiDg. 

"I rather like him, do you know, though he is so 
English. Before we had been talking half an hour he 
gave me to understand he was rich, and that he had 
fine estâtes, and ail that sort of thing. I don't believe 
travellers nsually put more than one address in the 
book; some don*t put any; it shows how purse-proud 
he is. I believe men think far more of money than 
women do after alL He says he wonders how we can 
e^ist in thèse small, confined rooms, Patience ; so I 
asked him how he happened to be at such an insigni- 
ficant place himself. You should hâve seen what a 
puffet he was in ; he got quite red. He said he came 
hère simply for quiet. He says at the great hôtels the 
English of his class are marked men/ tbey can't get 
any privacy. Do you know, Patience, I feel sure and 
certain Mr. Downes's father was the first of his family; 
De Mirancourt always said only mushrooms are full 
of their own importance. Never mind, he'll be tho 
more easy to manage. If I find that he really is as 
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rich as ho makes out, I ratlier think I sliall givo him 
the opportimity he asks for." 

"What's thatl" In a sharp utterance, more like a 
cry than a question. 

"Oh, Patience, liow you startled me; you've tumed 
me pale with fright. Did you really think Mr. Dowiies 
had made me an offer at onceî No, he knows better, 
he's a gentleman, though he is so fussy; he only asked 
me to let him join us next time we went on an expé- 
dition." 

"And what did you sayî" Patience tried to speak 
quietly, but she could not hide the effort this cost her. 

"Mercy me, you are fussy now; I said of course I 
must consult my friend, and I wasn't sure if we should 
go on any more expéditions. Now you know why he 
was so extremely devoted in handing you from the 
caniage; he sees how dépendent I am on you.*' Patty 
threw herself into a chair and laughed heartily. 

" I don't think it will be proper to allow him to go 
about with you, Patty; This party was exceptional; it 
was made up too by the hotel-keeper to fill his carriage, 
not by you. I thought you said you meant to be so 
very sélect and particular." 

"Of course, so I am when there's a reason for it; 
but just now I needn't be half as straitlaced as if I 
were living at home in Paris or London. If I*m to 

b2 
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make acquaintance with Mr. Downes, I must see him 
sometimes — ^besides, of course, IVe not decided; I shall 
take a few days and tliink the matter over." 

Patience made no answer, and Patty went on. 

" Mr. Downes seems a very suitable person — corne now, 
Patience, you know he is well ofi^ and he doos not 
belong to titled people : if he did, he wouldn't think so 
much about mère nioney. I should like a title of 
course" — Patty put her head on one side and looked 
pensive, almost more lovely than when she smiled — 
"but then I want a husband who's rich enough of 
himself : I should only get hold of a poor spendthrift 
lord perhaps. Why," she said with a blush, " you ought 
to be content, Patience, I*m sure youVe said enough to 
me about marrying a poor man." The blush changed 
into a frown ; she remembered that Paul Whitmore was 
Xuna's husband now. 

"I advised you not to marry that young artist who 
had nothing to offer you but himself; but indeed, Patty, 
you shouldn't do anything hasty, you might perhaps do 
much better than this Mr. Downes." 

Miss Coppock turned away as she spoke ; something told 
her she would never influence Patty by contradiction. 

Next morning at breakfast an exquisite bouquet came 
for Patty, and to Patience*s surprise Miss Latimer in- 

isted on taking a walk instead of a drive. 
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Days passed on, the ladies and Mr. Downes met fre- 
quently, and Miss Coppock's opposition grew. She did 
not mean Patty to marry just yet j slie waa determined 
she should not many Mr. Downes. Patience could 
maintain a dogged, sullen résistance to the acquaintance, 
but she had no power to cope openly with Patty; she 
grew more and more silent and determined : if she could 
hâve managed it, she would hâve carried Miss Latimer 
away hy force. 

"We are to visit the old town, to-day," said Patty, 
one moming. " Mr. Downes will meet us at the Grande 
Place. jS'ow, Patience, do try and be a little more 
cheerful — I can't fancy what makes you so dull and 
quiet." 

" Pm tired of Brussels." Patience spoke wearily, and 
Patty smiled. 

" Ah, well, we shan't stay hère much longer." " You 
old goose," she added to herself, " don^t you suppose I 
know what's the matter with you, and don't you suppose 
he'll follow us wherever we go now 1 " 

When they came home from visiting the old town, 
Miss Coppock felt strangely tired. fcjhe lay down on a 
sofa, and stayed there till Patty was obliged to rouse 
her. 

" Come, you must rouse up," she said : " I forgot to 
tell you Mr. Downes is coming to coffee this evening. 
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Do you know he bas never seen me without my 
bonnet î and I promised he should corne — Why, Miss 
Coppock, Patience, what's the matter?*' 

At her first words Patience had sat up listening, but 
at tlie end she fell back beavily, wbite and faint. 

Patty rang for tbe femme de chambre. Miss Latimer 
had never had an illness in her life, and she was in- 
credulous about the sufferings of others; but when the 
good-natured Eosalie found she could not rouse Miss 
Coppock to consciousness, she ran away and fetched 
her mistress, and Augustine the cook; and when ail 
their united efforts failed to restore the sick lady to 
her usual state, they went in a body to Miss Latimer. 
Patty had been pacing up and down the salon, in 
much vexation and disturbance of mind, while the trio 
laboured in Patience*s bedroom, and she grew alarmed 
when she was told she had better send for a doctor. 

The doctor came — an Englishman; he looked hard 
at Patty. 

"I think I saw you in the old town this moming, 
madam." 

"Yes, we were there." Patty spoke haughtily; she 
thought this man was neglecting his business. 

" I had nearly wamed you," the doctor said, gravely, 
"and then I thought a sudden panic might be as harm- 
ful to you as the actual risk you ran. The street you 
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were in is full of small-pox cases, and I feel almost 
sure your friend has taken it." 

Patty gave an exclamation of terror, but tlie doctor 
signed to lier imperatively to control herself. 

"I am not sure — I may not be quite sure for two 
days y et, perbaps longer, but tbe coincidence is remark- 
able witb some symptoms I bave witnessed. Keep 
yourself quiet," be said, severely. Patty was wringing 
ber bands in a fresb access of despair. "Even if your 
friend bas tbe disease, sbe may bave it sligbtly, and 
you bave been wise in sendiug for me at once." 

" But I sball take it, I know I sball ! " Patty almost 
sbrieked ; and sbe put ber bands up to ber lovely face 
as if to sbield it from disfigurement. 

Tbe doctor*s lip curled ; be looked at Patty more 
attentively. 

"You cannot stay bere," be said; "if you like, I 
will take a lodging and procure a sœur to nurse your 
friend ; you will accompany ber, I suppose ? " 

" Me ! Ob no, I could not ; I know notbing about 
nursing; I sbould only be in tbe way. I will pay you 
wbatever you like for your care, if you will only take 
ber a way at once." Sbe put up botb bands beseecbingly. 

" Wbat a lovely créature ! " tbe doctor said to bimself ; 
" it would be dreadful if sucb a face were spoiled ; and 
yet " 
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CHAPTER IL 



MARRIED. 



NuNA sat in the old studio expecting her husband. Her 
needlework had been thrown aside, and then a book 
which she had taken np by way of passing the time. 
The Word s grew to be mère arrangements of senseless 
letters. Her mind was so full of Paul that she could 
not take in any outside thought. One day before their 
marriage he had told her that he was sadly unpunctual, 
and she had laughed, and had answered she loved him 
ail the better : punctual men were formai, like Will 
Eright. She thought of this at the end of her two 
hours' expectation. 

" Ah ! but then I had not realized how dreadful it is 
to be away from him ; it seems as if the room grows 
darker when he leaves it. I wonder if tihe time is as 
long to him when we are apart." 

She gave a slight sigh. There was sorrow on her face, 
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but it had not been brought tbere only by Paul's absence. 
She had heard news since he went away — news wbich 
she expected, and yet wbich had troubled her. Her 
fether's marriage with Elizabeth Mattbews had taken 
place two days ago. 

Miss Mattbews had tried quietly, but steadily, to 
induco Nuna to listen to Will Bright; but Nuna had 
proved obstinate, and, to Elizabeth's surprise, Mr. Bright 
seemed cured of bis passion. But if Mr. Beaufort and 
his daughter took a walk together Elizabeth found her 
own influence over the Hector weakened, and Miss 
Mattbews' s quiet, tortoise-like mind began to perceive 
that, if she meant to be mistress at the Eectory, she 
must call in some aid to get rid of Kuna. 

She watched her more closely, and she felt sure that 
the girl was unhappy. Mr. Beaufort one day commented 
on his daughter's looks to his cousin. 

"I believe she really does care about that good-for- 
nothing young artist," he said, gloomily. 

Miss Mattbews acted on this hint. If Xuna would 
not marry Will, she had better marry Mr. Whitmore. 
She approached the subject very carefully, but at last 
she asked Nuna why she had not answered Air. Whit- 
more's letter. 

*' Because I said I would not ; " but the tone was 
sad, not angry, and Miss Mattbews hoped on. It 
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would hâve been against her principles to suggest 
directly a clandestine correspondance; but ber own 
feelings and wisbes were waging war against ber prin- 
ciples in a very dangerous manner. 

By one of tbe strange accidents tbat so often bappen 
in life, and wliicb, if tbey were duly chronicled, would 
be far more marvellous tban any création of buman 
fancy, Miss Mattbews, coming borne from an afternoon's 
sbopping in Guildford, saw Mr. Wbitmore on tbe plat- 
form of Asbton station; and as sbe proceeded to tbe 
Rectory in a fly, sbe saw bim walking along tbe road 
to tbe village. 

Was be going to see Nuna ? At least sbe could make 
sure tbat Nuna sbould see bim. It bas been said tbat 
Miss Mattbews was not naturally intriguing, neitber was 
sbe quick-witted, so tbat tbe part sbe played tbis evening 
came to ber piecemeal, instead of as tbe plan a bolder, 
sbrewder woman would bave bad time to construct, as 
sbe drove bomewards. Sbe met !N^una at tbe garden 
gâte, and tbe first step seemed to come of itself. 

"Did you expect Mr. Wbitmore, î^una? He came 
down by tbe same train tbat I did." 

Nuna stood looking at ber. Hope and fear grew too 
strong for tbe reserve sbe bad maintained towards ber 
cousin. 

'* K ^Ir. Wbitmore calls bere, do you know wbetber 
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he is to be admitted, Elizabeth? Am I to be allowed 
to see him]" It was the first time she bad owned, 
openly, tbat ber cousin was deeper in Mr. Beaufort's 
conQdence tban sbe berself was, and sbe felt a rebel- 
lions bitterness to botb ber fatber and bis adviser. 

" No, I believe not ; be is not to see you any more ; " 
and tben Miss Mattbews stopped to consider bow sbe 
could contrive tbat tbe lovers sbould meet. "If you 
go np tbe station road you migbt meet bim." Sbe 
migbt bave spared tbis suggestion. Nuna bad abeady 
turned to tbe gâte; if sbe besitated now, sbe gave up 
her last bope of seeing Paul. Her duty to ber fatber 
was notbing to ber love ; and sbe walked on fast to tbe 
tum in tbe road. 

Elizabetb's dull brain cleared as sbe looked after ber. 

"Dear me, sbe is gone to meet bim;" and tben a 
half-smile came on ber pale lips at tbe probable resuit 
of tbe meeting. "I ougbt to tell Mr. Beaufort, at any 
rate;" and sbe went to bis study and told bim. 

]S"ow, as Nuna sat waiting for ber busband in tbe 
old quaint room in St. John Street, it seemed to ber 
tbat one event bad foUowed so fast on anotber since 
tbat meeting witb Paid, tbat sbe was only waking up 
to reality; tbat wbicb bad been bappening bad been a 
hurried dream — scarcely a bappy one. Mingled witb 
tbe intense joy of Paul's love came tbe remembrance of 
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her father's anger when he met her and her lover, or 
rather when he and Will Brîght had come npon them 
suddenly in Carving's Wôod Lane. 

Paul had persuaded her to go there with him so as 
to get out of the high road, and time had gono Ly till 
evening came, and still she had stood listening to him. 

After that evening ail had been storm and strife for 
a while. 

Her father and Elizabeth had said she must marry 
Paul ; Mr. Bright was not the only person who had seen 
her with him in this strange clandestine manner. And 
80 with little of previous courtship, witt a haste which 
had a certain chill of forehoding in it, Nuna found her- 
self standing beside Paul at the altar, saying the words 
that made her his for ever. Outwardly, Elizabeth had 
been kind : this had been easy when the Kector yielded 
80 pliantly to her will, but still Nuna cherished anger 
against her cousin ; she had been too simple and too 
pre-occupied to suspect the motive that had made Eliza- 
beth befriend Paul*s love, and so urge on the marriage, 
but something told her that it was not any sincère 
désire for her happiness. She felt bitterly, too, that 
Miss Matthews had destroyed ail confidence between 
herself and her father. And now only a fortnight ago 
Mr. Beaufort had written to her announcing his in- 
tended marriage with Miss Matthews, and had asked 
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her to be présent at it ; then ^una's eyes bad opened, 
and she bad bui'st into a passion of indignant tears. 

Paul tried to sootbe ber and to induce ber to go 
down to Asbton. He bad promised to go out sketcb- 
ing for a day or two, so be could not accompany ber. 
But Kuna would not go alone, and ber busband let ber 
décide for bersel£ He was too careless to trouble bimself 
mucb about Mr. Beaufort'a marriage ; be knew tbat ber 
fatber bad never been specially kind to Nuna, so perbaps 
it was not surprising tbat sbe sbould refuse to go ; and 
tben be became absorbed in arranging bis little excursion 
and tbougbt no more about bis wife's trouble. 

Nuna was very angry still. It was an anger unlikely 
to die out soon, it bad sucb a root of bitterness. If 
sbe bad tben gone down to tbat root, and tried to 
draw up some of its clinging fibres, or at least bave 
wasbed tbem free of bitterness witb pénitent tears, it 
xnigbt bave been well for ber; unowned, tbrust out 
of sigbt, was tbe consciousness tbat if sbe bad not 
neglected ber fatber by ber self-indulgent, dreamy ways, 
be would not bave needed Elizabetb, and ako tbat sbe 
bad, by ber own undutiful refusai to be présent at bis 
marriage, closed tbe door on ber fatber's love. 

"It ifl an insuit to my own dear motber's memory," 
and ]^ima bardened berself, as sbe tbougbt virtuously, 
against any relenting. 
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It was a new sensation ; her conscience protested, but 
slie would not listen ; and se slie took the firsfc step in 
that process which bas done so much to mar domestic 
peace — she wilfully hardened lier own heart. 

Eight o'clock, and Paul had promised to retum at 
five, and he had been gone tbree days. Ob, bow could 
be manage to be bappy away from ber! 

A clatter of wbeels, tben a ringing and a buzz of 
voices. 

Nuna seemed to make one bound to tbe bead of tbe 
staircase, tbe lower rooms were tenanted by Etrangers, 
and sbe was timid about going down into tbe bail ; but 
in a minute Paul came rusbing upstairs, bis bair ail 
ruffled over bis eyes, but not enougb to bide tbe glad- 
ness in tbem. 

" My own pet ! " and be nearly lifted Nuna off tbe 
ground. 

Ob, it was wortb ail tbe long solitary time sbe bad 
been enduring to feel tbat sbe bad bim once more ail 
to berself, witb no one to corne between tbem — surely 
tbis was perfect bappiness ! Even wbile tbe tbougbt 
lingered, sbe felt berself suddenly released, and Paul 
drew a step or two away. 

" Stepben, I forgot you, I déclare. Nuna ! bere's 
Stepben Pritcbard, come bome at last." 

Nuna wisbed Mr. Pritcbard bad stayed in * Italy, or 
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anywLere away from St. John Street. How mistaken 
she had been, to fancy she liked this talking, self- 
asserting man, wlio positively contradicted Paul. 

She felt cross with him and with herself for being 
affected by his présence. Paul looked at her; he was 
struck by her unusual silence, and Mr. Pritchard saw 
the look, and smiled. 

"The honeymoon is over," he said to himself; **I 
expect Paul wishes he had not been in such a 
hurry." 

" What made you so late î " Nuna roused herse 
to speak. 

" That*s right, !Mrs. Whitmore, call him to account." 

Paul appeared to be very busy with his gaselier. 
"Am I lateî" he said. 

Kuna felt in a moment that he was vexed. 

If they had been alone, she would hâve put her arms 
round his neck and hâve kissed him, but she could not 
do this before Stephen; she looked up quickly, there 
was a satirical smile on Mr. Pritchard*s face. 

" He will think Paul and I are not happy together," 
she thought, in a nervous, vexed way. 

"Xo, indeed, I am not calling Paul to account, only 
I was afraid some accident had happened to the train." 

" And suppose I hadn't come home at ail ? " said 
Paul, laughing. 
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Nxxna, laughed too, she had not the sliglitest fear that 
lier husband was îu eamest. 

" Ob, I knew better than that, I knew you would 
keep your promise." 

Paul turned round and looked at her; sometbing in 
bis face troubled Nuna. 

" Well," be said, gravely, " it was a very near sbave — 
if we bad lost tbis train, we sbould bave stayed ail nigbt.** 

**Tben I sbould bave sat up till you came in!" 

Paul did not answer ; be tbougbt ]S"una silly to prolong 
tbis talk before Stepben Pritcbard. 

Nuna felt uncomfortable ; sbe got up and began to 
clear tbe table of ber work and books, to get out of 
tbe range of Mr. Pritcbard's watcbfulness. 

Paul was a genius, but be could be silly sometimes. 
His artist friends bad laugbed at bis anxiety to get 
borne, and bad said be was afraid of a lecture, and be 
bad told bimself tbat notbing be could do or say would 
ever seem wrong or vexations to bis sweet, loving wife. 
It was specially vexations tbat sbe sbould bave called 
bim to account before sucb a watcbful scoffer as Stepben 
Pritcbard. 

One of bis abstracted fits mastered bim, and but for 
Mr. Pritcbard, tbe supper would bave been very silent. 

" I bave beard from Asbton," said Nuna at last. 

"Prom your fatberî" 
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"Oh no, only the announcement of the marriage in 
the paper." 

"Well, it is a good thing over.'* Paul spoke care- 
lessly; he was thinking of something else, and Kuna 
felt wonnded. 

It is very strange that m en and women — at any rate 
till bitter expérience bas forced tbem to open thcir 
eyes — rarely use tbe sensé of tbeir own peculiarities of 
disposition in interpreting tbeir neigbbours. Some of 
us are ready enougb to décide tbat because we sbould 
not act in sucb and sucb a manner, tberefore our fellows 
are incorrect for so acting; but dreamy, unobservant 
people, like !N"una, are somewbat blind to outward 
cbaracteristics, and are apt to rouse from tbeir rêveries 
into a timid, fiigbtened belief tbat tbe gravi ty of tlieir 
companion is caused by displeasure or indifférence, 
instead of its being more frequently tbe resuit of a 
pre-occupation resembling tbeir own, 

Nuna tried to talk to Mr. Pritcbard, but tbe fear of 
baving displeased Paul weighed down ber spirits. 

Her busband noticed ber silence. Sbe was tired, be 
tbougbt. 

"Don*t you sit up, Nuna," and be rose and lit ber 
candie. "Stepben and I sball be late, I dare say." 

Tbere was no belp for it; sbe bad to say good 
nigbt, witbout even a word alone to ber busband. 

VOL. IL 
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"I shall not go to bed," slie said decidedly, as soon 
as she had closed the double doors that shut off her 
room from the studio; "that hatefol man can't stay 
hère ail night." 

And at the same moment Prîtchard was saying to 
Paul, **I say, old fellow, don't let Mrs. Whitmore sit 
up ; l'm not going to bed this hour or more : come 
across to my rooms, they are quite close, you know, we 
shall be snugger there." 

Paul hesitated, but he was not going to be laughed 
at by Pritchard. 

"111 foUow you in a minute," he said, and as soon 
as Mr. Pritchard had departed he went to find Nuna. 

" I say, darling, go to bed, and go to sleep as fast as 
you can ; l'm going to smoke a pipe with Stephen, and 
he may keep me talking." 

When she saw her husband, Nuna had only thought 
of asking him not to be angry with her; but this 
announcement, added to his frank, cheerful manner, 
changed her in an instant ; the only excuse to be 
made for her is that she had been overwrought by 
the séparation from Paul and sorrow at her father's 
marriage. 

"Oh, Paul," she said, reproachfully, "going away 
again ! and I hâve not had you a minute to myself." 

She had thrown her arms round hîm while she spoke. 
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but he drew back. Mea like Paul are not to be scolded 
into teudemess. !N'una looked up, and saw the same 
expression that had troubled her on hîs first arrivai. 

" I thought you were différent to other women, Nuna 
— nobler and free from pettiness — but you are ail alike ; 
you ail make tbis mistake of supposiug tbat men like 
to be managed. Tbere, don't be silly." He leant down 

and kissed the face sbe bad bidden in ber bands. ^^ l'm 
only joking; tbere never was sucb a little darling, was 
tbere î Good nigbt ! " He took ber into bis arms and 
wbispered tender, loving nonsense. "Get to sleep as 
fest as you can," be said, and be left tbe room. 



c 2 



CHAPTER III. 

patienck's stoby. 

*^ GoxE away ! " and then Patience Coppock murmured 
to herself, "gone away without caring what became of 
me, whether I lived or died." 

"Yes, Mademoiselle," was the calm answer; and 
Patience shrank from the quiet, observant eyes fixed 
on her altered face, and passed on up the stairs. 

" Mademoiselle wiU find a letter from Madame on the 
table in the salon, and if she requires any attendance 
Mademoiselle will be kind enough to tell me now." 

This being a discreet hint that Mademoiselle Louise 
intended to tako the rest of the evening for her own 
amusement. Patience said sullenly she would hâve coflee 
and something to eat with it, and then she went irito 
the salon. 

Louise had opened the door for Miss Coppock to pass 
in. She stood on the landing with a marked expression 
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of dislike on her placid face — placid ail but thé eyes, 
and thèse at times suggested that the placidity was a 
mask, and that Mademoiselle Louise had some qualities 
in cominon with a cat 

" It is inconceivable," she said to herself, " that a 
beautiful young lady like Madame should carry about 
with her anything so ugly — so unattractive — ^Miss 
Coppock is like a shadow. She was always ugly, but 
she is horrible with those holes in her face. Ah, 
Madame was in the right to départ before her arrivai. 
Ma foi, I wish she had died, it is embarrassing to serve 
such a person. She is not much more than a servant, 
and yet it is necessary to serve her — cela m'embête !'* 
Having softened her feelings by expressing them, Louise 
went to the kitchen to see after coffee. 

Patience looked round the charming little room. 
Traces of Patty's présence lingered there still. A 
dainty parasol lay on one of the couches, and exquisite 
flowers, faded now, had been placed in the différent 
vases. 

Patience had travelled a long way. She was sick 
for want of food, faint too from weariness, for, in 
her anxiety to rejoin Patty, she had undertaken tLe 
journey from Brussels to Paris before her strength was 
sufîiciently restored; but before she thought of resting 
herself her eyes roamed hungrily about the room for 
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Patty*s letter. There were so many little tables, and 
thèse "were so covered with the exquisite little treasures 
Patty had lately coUected, that Miss Coppock did not 
at once see the letter. She found it at last under a 
china dog, and she snatched at it so eagerly that the 
dog fell and was broken to fragments. 

But Patience took no heed of the dog. She tore 
open the scented envelope, heedless of the gold and 
silver crest it bore, and if she had heeded this it 
would not hâve prepared her for the news inside. 
Miss Coppock knew that Patty had talked of setting 
up a crest and a motto of her own. Poor Patience ! 
she had looked red enough on her arrivai^ with that 
redness which small-pox leaves as the brand of its 
récent présence; but as she stoo4 beside the little table 
she grew almost purple while she read : — 

" Dear Miss Coppock, — You will see by my leaving 
this letter for you that I hâve thought of you in yoûr 
absence. By the time you get it, I hope you will be 
quite well again, and that you hâve escaped being 
marked or disfigured. I hope the doctor and the nurse 
did their duty by you; they ought to hâve, for I paid 
them well. I wonder what you will think of my news î 
Perhaps I ought to say I am sure you will be glad to 
leam that I am really settled for life. I married our 
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fnend Mr. Downes two hours ago at the Embassy. In 
îajcty I Write this wliile I am changing my dress, before 
we start on our marriage tour. No use in telling you 
where we are going — and besides, the route is not made 
oui. Madame de Mirancourt says if I do not leave off 
writing there will not be time to put on my bonnet 
properly. It was very naughty of you to fall ill and 
miss my wedding — my dress is channing, white satin 
and point d'Alençon — however, De Mirancourt bas done 
her best to supply your place, poor old thing. She came 
to Brussels at once wben I telegraphed for her. It was 
very awkward being left in that sudden way without a 
chaperon. I suppose you will remain in Paris until I 
Write againî I shall probably require you to go on to 
London before we retum. You will hear from me in a 
fortnight. Enclosed you will find à chèque for your 
expenses. 

"I am, dear Miss Coppock, 
Your sincère friend, 

"Eleanora Martha Downes." 

Hâve you sometimes watched fireworks till the grand 
finale comes, and then tried to see at one glance the 
vivid tongues of many-coloured fiâmes that dart skywards 
ont of a glowing mass belowî You cannot distinguish 
one from another ; in the endeavour to see each dis- 
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tinctly, they "becoiue blended and confused. Anger, mor- 
tification, fear, sorrow, and worse feelings than those, 
lightened ont successively on the dull, red face, till it 
grew hideous with the storm, yet the feelings were so 
blended that it was difficult to mark them ail. Patience 
threw down the letter and trampled it into the 
velvet carpet; she clenched her poor wom hands in 
impotent fiiry, and then she looked fiercely round the 
room with those sunken eyes, from which ail beauty of 
colour and light had departed, as if she hoped to find 
something which might help her to revenge herself. 

Miss Coppock felt that she had been treated with 
the most seliish unkindness ; but that was nothing com- 
pared to the baullcing of her carefully laid plans, of her 
resolution that Patty should not marry till she had got 
firmer hold of her, and still more her 'fixed détermina- 
tion that, come what might, Patty should not marry Mr. 
Down es. 

" It is shameful of her. I knew she was selfish, but 
then it seemed natural her head should turn a bit, but I 
didn't think she was sly — I couldn't hâve thought it of 
her. If it had been anything but small-pox, I could think 
she made me ill on purpose to get me out of the way. 
Why is she to hâve everything and me nothing î " 

She sank down in one of the luxurious chairs panting 
with exhaustion. Poor, worn créature ! contrasting her 
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lot witli Patty's, it seemed a hard one ; and yet at the 
outset Patience Coppock had started along the road of 
life with faîrer prospects than any that seemed likely to 
open to Patty Westropp. Patience had been very hand- 
Bome, though she had lacked the natural grâce, the charm 
that doubled Patty's loveliness; but Patience had not 
been bom to hard work, she had been a wealtby farmer's 
daughter with servants of her own, a horse at her dis- 
posai, and bonnets and gowns at "wilL At seventeen thèse 
Mr prospects had been overcast : her father sank ail his 
savings in a mine on the estate of his landlord; the 
mine "went to min, proprietor and tenant along with it, 
and at seventeen Patience found herself alone in the 
world, without anything that she could call her own 
except her wearing apparel and a trifle of pocket-money. 
At this time of her life she was honest and independent, 
and she felt crushed with shame at learning the amount 
of her father*s debts. His sudden death brought the 
knowledge without any waming. 

*'I will pay them off," the girl said to herself, with 
the daring hardihood of ignorance; she had not yet 
leamed how hard an oyster the world proves to the 
nnknown and the friendless. 

Her first expérience was brief and bitter, and, like 
many another first expérience, it dyed the years that 
followed with one ineffaceable hue. 
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A rich lady in the neighbourhood, the wife of the 
owner of a large estate called Hatclihurst, wanted some 
one rather tetter than a nursemaid to teach lier children 
to read ; they were babies still in the nursery. Spite 
of lier résolve to clear her father's name, the girl's pride 
rose : she would not accept the offered post unless she 
had a room allotted to herself ; she refused to associate 
"with the nurses. The lady demurred, and final ly yielded, 
in her heart thinking ail the better of I^Iiss Clayton for 
her request, a request which possibly produced the girl's 
ruin. 

Patience went to Hatchhurst, and for a few weeks ail 
went well with her ; her little charges were fairly tract- 
able, and she did not see much of them ; their mother 
wished them to hâve some hours of play in the 
nursery. 

" This will give you plenty of spare time, Miss Clay- 
ton," the condescending lady added; "time which you 
may dévote to your own improvemeni" 

When Patience was alone again, she looked at her 
handsome face in the glass, and told herself she needed 
no improvement. 

Her employers went away on a round of country 
visits; they were to return in three weeks to meet 
the heir of the property, the eldest son by a former 
marriage ; he would be independent of his father when 
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he came of âge, his mother's large property coming direct 
to him. 

He vas just twenty, and was supposed to be spending 
the long vacation in Italy and Switzerland with a Cam- 
bridge tutor. 

Two days after his parents liad set out on thcir visit- 
ing tour he retumed home alone. There were no old 
servants at Hatchhurst. Its new mistress was an impe- 
rious dame, very jealous of anything that recalled her 
predecessor. Her first act had been the diâDiissal of 
the household, most of whom had known the young 
sqnire as a child. He did not care for his little 
brothers ; he found no well-remembered faco to welcome 
him, but he soon discovered that his step-mcjther had 
provided him with pleasant pastime in her nursery 
governess. 

He met Patience in the garden at first by chance, 
then, after a day or so, by appointment. At home 
Patience had been allowed to associate freely with the 
young men who came to see her father. Her mother 
had died years ago. She had been unused to restraint, 
and when the young master of Hatchhurst asked per- 
mission to come and hear her sing in her little school- 
loom she admitted him gladly. Then came for Patience 
two short weeks of glowing happiness — happiness in 
which no dream of the future seemed too unreal, too 
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bright, for fulfilment. She loved for the first tirae, and 
she W£is beloved. The love was not equal. Patience had 
a heart, and she loved with ail the strength of wornan- 
hood. In return, she got that sort of boyish worship 
which goes by the name of calf-love, and which is as 
easily extinguished as any other newly-kindled fire. 
The young lovers were very happy and very innocent 
— neither of them looked forward — neither of them 
guessed that they were suspected and watched. 

It had oozed ont through Mrs. Eobins, the abigail, 
before she went away with her mistress, that Miss 
Clayton had insisted on having a separate sitting-room 
and a separate table from the nurses. Thenceforth her 
doom was sealed ; she was an upstart, sure to go wrong. 
Mrs. Caxton, the head nurse, and her two handmaids, 
only waited their mistress's retum to report Miss Clay- 
ton*s ** disgraceful goings on with the young naaster." 

One evening the lovers were seated as usual in the 
schoolroom, the young niants arm was round Patience's 
slender waist, and she had hidden her blushing face on 
his shoulder while he repeated over and over again that, 
if she would only keep true to him, he would marry her 
as soon as he was of âge. 

" Only a year, my darling, no one can part us then ; 
I " 

Patience never heard the end; the door was flung 
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open, and she saw a confused crowd of angry and 
malicious faces. 

8he had an nncertain remembrance of bcîng taken 
to her bedroom by Mrs. Caxton, and of seeing lier 
clothes and possessions packed; but she did not coin- 
pletely recover her sensés till she found herself driving 
leîsurely along the road in the grand cariiage wliich 
had just brought home the mistress of Hatchhiirst. 
Then Miss Clayton realîzed that she had been turned 
ont of the house in disgrâce. 

" I am lost, ruined ! oh, what will become of me ? " 
But as she drove on this panic of shame lessened ; resent- 
ment came instead ; she had been cruelly, unjustly treatcJ. 
** I hâve done nothing wrong, nothing to justify this ; 
I gave my love in retum for his; there is no harm in 
that. Ah, I hâve only got to trust Maurice; he will 
take care of me." 

But meantime she would not be carried away tamely, 
and she put her head out of the window and asked the 
coachman where he was taking her. 

He named a town a few miles off, but he spoke so 
feuniliarly that Patience shrank back into the carriage 
in a fresh paroxysm of shame. 

The coachman set her down at a quiet little inn ; 
he went into the entrance-way with her and gave the 
landlady a note, and then he drove away. 
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" You*ll hâve a letter to-morrow, Miss," he said, before 
he went. 

The letter came; it was written as to a stranger. 
It commented severely on the deceitful and disgraceful 
conduct of Miss Clayton, who had, the writer said, 
utterly destroyed her own réputation ; but it was added, 
that regard for a friendless orphan induced Mrs. Downes 
to try and save Miss Clayton from going further astray : 
enclosed was a note of introduction to a reformatory for 
young women in the town to which Patience had been 
taken ; enclosed also was the amount due to her for salary. 

Patience tore the letter into fragments. She waited 
on in hopes of seeing her lover, but time passed and 
he did not corne. 

She left the inn, and got herself a cheap lodging 
in another part of the town. A milliner's apprentice 
lodged in the same house, and through this girl 
Patience found employment. At the milliner*s she 
worked at, she heard her own story spoken of — she 
had taken the précaution to change her name; she 
heard, too, that her lover had gone abroad again. 
One day the mistress of Hatchhurst came to her em- 
ployer's, and before Patience had time to escape from 
the room she was seen and recognized. 

The lady was too valuable a customer to ofifend, and 
Patience was again dismissed without a character. 
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Slie was discouraged, almost brokenhearted, but still 
faith in her lover's constancy and her own indepen- 
dence supported her. 

She went to London, and after some stniggles whicli 
brought her face to face with want, she again got 
employment at a milliner's. 

"I hâve leamed the trade," she said, "and it is 
more amusing than teaching; and besides, one can get 
work without a character at this time of year." 

But there were among Patience*s fellow-workers girls 
who had lost their réputation in a less innocent way 
than she had, and she found herself led into society 
ftdl of danger to a young, handsome girL 

One day she was summoned to attend one of the 
principal s of the establishment in which she worked; 
she was to carry a dress which had to be fitted. 

Just before they reached the house a gentleman and 
lady on horseback passed: the lady was young and 
beautiful, and seemed to be listening attentively to the 
gentleman riding beside her. Patience looked at the 
speaker's face and recognized it at once. It was her 
lover; and his eyes had never looked into hers as 
lovingly as they now strove to look into those of his 
companion. 

The gii-rs spirit, chilled almost to death for an 
nstant, rose to défend him. "He thinks I hâve 
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forgotten him," she said, "and men must amuse them- 
selves." 

The couple dismonnted at the door-steps of the very 
mansion to which Bhe was going, and as she and her 
employer waited while they passed in, Patience's heart 
winced at the tender care her lover showed towards 
his fair companion. 

She was left in the hall while a servant ushered her 
employer upstairs and took the hox she had carried. 

It seemed to Patience that this was the crisis of ail 
her long-cherished hopes; if she missed this chance 
of a récognition, she and her lover might never meet 
again. She had written several letters to him at Hatch- 
hurst, hut she felt sure they had not reached his hands ; 
if she let him drift away from her into this great wilder- 
nesê of London, she gave him up of her own free will. 
She sat still, calm outwardly, hut so inwardly agitated 
that her heart-beats almost choked her. Some one was 
coming down the great staircase into the inner hall in 
which she sat, hut there were tall footmen close by; 
she could not speak to Maurice before them, and a 
hot flush spread over her forehead; she could not be 
seen by him, sitting there like a servant 

In a moment she had glided into the outer hall, 
a carriage was waiting, and the house-door stood open ; 
she passed out. 
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When Patience found herself alône that night in her 
misérable little lodgîng, ahe had that kind of tempest 
in her bouI which seldom subsides without causing 
ehipwreck in such a one as the poor vain milliner's 
girl. 

She had had one moment of exquisite joy when she 
found herself in the street beside her lover; Maurice 
recognised her, and tried to avoid her, and when 
he found this impossible, he told her he thought 
she was ill-judged in seeking to renew acquahit- 
ance with him. He spoke kindly and gently ; 
he told her he bitterly regretted his own foUy, and also 
the hasty and unfeeling treatment she had experienced 
from Mrs. Downes. Patience listened first in stupefied 
surprise; then in a sort of sullen despair; then, when 
she thought he was leaving her, desperation forced her 
into one last effort to regain his love. 

"Oh, Maurice," she cried out passionately, "if you 
don't love me, I shall die ! Why did you make me 
love you?" 

Maurice grew white with vexation : Patience's words 
could almost hâve been heard on the opposite pave- 
ment, and he saw that people were coming towards 
them. 

He pulled out a card-case and held out his card 
to her. 

VOL. II. n 
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"If I can be of any assistance to you," lie said in 
a hurried, vexed tone, " you can write to tliat address ; 
but I must refuse to see you again." 

Patience found berself standing alone witJi the card 
in her band. 

"Hère, young woman," said one of the tall footmen, 
from the top of the steps; "your mistress is asking 
what's become of you." 

" Write to him ! ask him for assistance ! " The 
unhappy girl felt as if no depth of misery could 
wring such a njeanness from her. Ail this went 
through her brain when she stood alone in her 
misérable little room. 

In the midst of her frenzy of passion and despair 
came a tap at the door. One of her companions had 
corne to visit her; she had brought tickets for the 
théâtre. She "was the worst among Patience's fellow- 
workers, and the girl had always refused to go about 
with her; but to-night she welcomed any escape from 
hei*self. She went, and let her companion take her 
where she pleased. 

Then came those months in Patience's life of which 
she had ever since been trying to hide the traces— a 
brief epoch of sin and luxury. When this came to an 
end, she found herself placed in a milliner's shop at 
Guildford as Miss Coppock, from London. 
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Slie had never been taught thrift, and the chequered 
life she had led since her father's death had not been 
likely to foster any regularity of mind or thought. And 
thus her life had grown into one continuai stream of 
embarrassment and subterfuge, backed by the gloomy, 
haunting mists of the past. Patience felt no power 
now to live down evil repute. Her independenee had 
left her when she yielded up her innocence. The aim 
of her life was to hide away that which she had been, 
and to keep up the fiction of her new name. When 
she thought of Maurice, it was with bitter anger; his 
désertion had thrown her into the frenzy which had led 
to her ruin. And yet, when at last she saw him again 
— her Maurice — changed into a calm, self-possessed nian 
of middle âge, Patience's heart grew strangely soft, and 
she felt as if she could lay down her life to serve 
him. 

For, face to face with Maurice Downes, her shame 
seemed overwhelming ; and by that extraordinary process 
of reasoning, or morbidity, which only exists in unselfish 
women. Patience shifted the blâme of her fall wholly 
to herself. It seemed to her that her lover had not 
been as actually faithless as she had — he was still un- 
married. He did not recognize her, but his présence 
crushed her with shame, and she longed to escape from 
the avenging memories it roused to torture her. 

d2 
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And now, in this letter of Patt/s, had corne the 
climax of lier mîseiy. The man she still loved, with 
a strong undying love, had joined bis life to Patty's — 
to a girl who, as Patience knew too well, had no love 
for hîm; who merely looked on him as something 
annexed to hersel^ a something necessary to the part 
she meant to play in the world, but a something for 
•which Mr. Downes, personally, was not more désirable 
than any other landholder of equal position. 

The poor wretched sinner crouched lower and lower 
on the sofa, and again the heartbroken cry sounded — 
"0 Godl is she to bave everything — everythingî**^ 



CHAPTER IV. 

CLOUDS. 

Meantimb life in the old studio at St. John Street was 
not gliding on as smoothly as life is always supposed 
to glide at the end of three-volume novels, when a 
loving hero and heroine are made one. 

Doctors, and those who are freely admitted into 
domestic life, tell us that the first year of marriage is 
usually the most troubled. This may dépend on the 
amount of intimacy which has previously existed be- 
tween the newly-mamed pair, and also on the power 
possessed by the wife, not only of conforming herself 
to her husband's wishes, but of so projecting herself 
into his character that she knows, as if by instinct, 
how best to please him. 

In some women, love will do this; in others, where 
love is quieter, less intense, it may be the resuit of 
extrême unselûshness. 
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It was especially sad for sucli a nature as Nuna's that 
her marriage had been so hurried. 

Paul was not a man to be read by ordinary rules ; 
and, spite of her love, Nuna's timidity and want of 
observation came in the way of tbe thorougb confidence 
which. a less shrinking woman would bave attained to. 

When Paul went off into long hours of rêverie, Nuna 
tried at first to rouse bim, and tben, getting sbort, in- 
diffèrent answers, sbe grew to fancy sbe bad vexed bim. 
Sometimes sbe took courage and asked bim wbat sbe 
bad done, and tben be answered playfuUy, and sunsbine 
came again. Witb bim, sitting near bim, even tbrougb 
long bours of silence, sbe was bappy, bappy as a loving 
woman can be; but in bis fréquent absences sbe 
tormented berself. He went away to work, sbe knew 
tbat ; but sbe was jealous of work, of anytbing tbat 
took bim away. 

Did Paul love berl "Was sbe enougb for bis 
bappiness 1 

"Ab, if I were, be would be content to stay at 
bome witb me instead of going off alone witb tbat 
bateful IVIr. Pritcbard." 

And at tbis period of bis life, if Paul bad been 
questioned, be would bave said tbat it was only from 
babit tbat be spent so mucb time away from bome — 
babit, and a certain undefined dread tbat baunts some 
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men lest they should yîeld np liberty of action. H«» 

mîglity at the expense of some trouble, havo dono this 

work, tlie copy of a picture Pritchard had brouglit from 

Italy, at home; it was by bis wish that tbey lived at 

the studio in Si John Street. Mr. Leaufort had said 

that it would be better for Nuna to bave a small housr 

near at hand, and thus be altogethcr freed froin studio 

life and society; but when Paul told Xuna this wouM 

involve séparation except at meal-tinies, slie was eager 

to live entirely in the quaint old house. 

" I don*t want a drawing-room, or any conventional 
arrangement," she had said ; " I only want to be alwaya 
with you and to see you peint." 

It was winter-time again. Xuna had stayed indoors 
ail day shivering, instead of bracing her nerves and lier 
limbs by taking a walk. She was shy of going out 
alone. Paul often took her out "between the ligbts," 
but to-day, directly after dinner, he had disappeared, 
and had not said where he was going. 

Nuna wrote occasionally to her father, but she never 
mentioned Elizabeth*s name in her letters, so it was no 
wonder that Mr. Beaufort*s answers grew short and cold, 
and only came at long intervais. 

"If one could begin everything ail over again," 
thought Nuna — " I wish T had not been cross and stiff 
about the marriage. Now I suppose Elizabeth will 
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never forgive me, and I can't begin ail at once to be 
dififerent. With Paul too, if we had just one little 
quarrel — only one — and never any more after, it would 
be much better than ail thèse private miseries of mine ; 
we sbould get everything clear and straight for ever." 

Doubtful Nuna; if Strife gets let into Eden, there 
is no saying that be will ever entirely quit it. 

Paul came in presently. Corning in out of tlie 
brigbtly lit hall tbe room looked cbeerless, and darker 
than it really was. 

" Sitting in darkness, eh 1 — and, darling, scarcely any 
fire — you careless monkey ! " 

Paul spoke good-humouredly, and retumed her kisses 
as he spoke; but he felt tbat this was not quite the 
réception he ought to bave had on a cold winter's night 
after a hard day*s work. He made no complaint, but 
instead of petting Nuna as much as she expected bim 
to pet ber, he stirred the fire vigorously, lit tbe gas, 
and tben tumed to go into bis dressing-room to get 
bis slippers. 

But Nuna was awake now and tborougbly pénitent. 

" Oh, stay, please, don*t go yourself, darling — oh, 
anybody but me would bave got them ready." 

But Paul put ber back in her chair with a strong 
hand, and fetcbed tbe slippers bimself. 

Wben be* came back Nuna was crying. 
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"Ah, Paul," she sobbed, "what a horrid, uncomfort- 
able wife I am ; how sony you must be you ever married 
me ! " And tben sbe hid her face on bis shoulder. 

" I don't know that you ougbt to be blamed,' 
said Paul. " You might bave tbougbt I should go 
out again to Pritchard's and smoke as usual, but I 
sban't be doing that for some time to corne. In fact, 
I believe you'll bave such a benefit of me, pet, that 
you'U wish Stephen back again — he is going to Spain." 

Nuna threw her arma round her husband and kissed 
him till he was fairly startied at her véhémence. 

" Oh, I am so glad," she murmured ; " oh, so glad 
he*8 going." 

" Poor Stephen ! Why, Nuna, I had no idea you 
were such a little hâter." 

"I sbouldn't hâte him if he were anybody else's 
friend." She felt ashamed of her words. 

" Then you only hâte him because he loves me ; eh, 
Nuna j is that it 1 " 

"No, no; I am not so wicked. I suppose I can't 
bear you to love anybody but me." 

Paul kept silence, he was thinking; but as Nuna 
nestled doser to him she felt his chest heave as if the 
thoughts were raising some amount of tumult. 

"Turn your face to the fire," he said presently. 

** No, the light does not reach your eyes ; kneel 
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down, facicg me — so : " he looked searchingly into lier 
deep, loving eyes. "Do you know what I am looking 
for, darliug]" 

"No;" lier voice trembled with a vague fear. 
"I was looking to see if I could find any jealousy 
in your eyes, Nuna. I always say you are uulike 
other women; you hâve no petty, carping fancies; but 
you mustn't let jealousy get into a corner of that tender 
lieart of yours, or you will make us both. misérable." 

She took his hand between hors, kissed it, and then 
laid her face on it. 

"But, Paul, can one be jealous without knowing iti 
If I were jealous in tbat way, you would not despise 
me for it, would you?" 

" I don't know," Paul spoke gravely. " I hâve 
always shrunk from jealousy; my mother said no 
true woman could be jealous." Nuna shivered. 
" Corne, little woman " — Paul smiled at her — " I want 
a son g." 

"Yes, in a minute, darling; only I must ask one 
more question." This was the talk she wanted, and 
she was hungry to go on with it; she could not bear 
to leave off, just when a few moments more would lay 
ail her haunting ghosts. 

" Not half a syllable ; " he broke away from her 
and went up to the piano, which stood now opposite 
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the window, between the dressing-room door and that 
leading to the staircase. "IVe been working Lard ail 
day, and Tm too tired to argue, I want nothing but 
rest. Tve no doubt you'U sing me to sleep." 

She went at once and sang bim one song after 
anotber. Sbe bad a sweet, ricb voice, and it bad been 
carefuUy trained — trained to tbat exquisite simplicity 
wbicb marks out tbe true musician from the pretender, 
if, indeed, simplicity is not always the badge of true 
merit. 

While Nuna was singing the servant came in with 
a note. 

Paul took it, but he did not open it ; he was listening 
to Kuna. She was singing the same ballad which bad 
so charmed bim the night he dined at the parsonage, 
tbe night wbicb bad revealed Nuna to him in a iiew 
character. Then there bad been an intensity of feeling 
wbicb bad thrilled througb him while he listened, but 
now it seemed to bim there was a passionate significance 
in the mournful words as she breathed them. 

" Come hère, darling." 

He took her in bis arms and thanked her fondly for 
the pleasure she bad given him. Nuna was too happy 
to speak, too happy for anything that might disturb tbis 
delight. Sbe bad Paul ail to berself again, to worship 
and make an idol of to her beart's content. 
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It seemed to her as if the evening had fllown when 
she found how late it was. 

As soon as she left the room Paul sat down to write 
letters, and in clearing the table to make room for this 
he came upon the note he had thrown aside and for- 
gotten. 

He opened it, read it, and then fliing it into the 
grate, after notîng down the address. 

It was merely a commission to paint a portrait — a lad/s 
portrait, Mrs. Downes of Park Lane. 

"Downes — never heard of her. There was a Lady 
Downes, I remember— never mind, she is some swell or 
other, no doubt." 

He went on with his work; the only comment he 
made on the note was : 

" I hope it is an old woman ; they ait the best ; the 
young ones haven't a notion of keeping still." 



CHAPTEE V. 



THE PORTRAIT. 



Paul was ushered into a room on the groimd-floor of 
the house in Park Lane. 

A gentleman sat near tlie fire at a small table covered 
with newspapers and reviews, but the room itself attracted 
Mr. Wliitmore's notice before be so mucb as glanced 
towards îts occupant. 

It was large enougb for a library, but tbere was a lack 
of books and bookshelves ; there were cabinets filled with 
old china and other quaint rarities, a few good oil pictures 
on the walls, but the décoration of the room itself was 
more attractive than its contents : the walls were divided 
into large square panels, the dull red ground of thèse 
relieved at wide intervais by gold stars, the panel 
mouldings of satin-wood and ebony; the wainscoting 
was of pure ebony, and the mouldings at top and 
bottom of satin-wood. The ceiling was covered with 
arabesques in blue and red, relieved by gold bosses. 
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It was too full of colour and splendeur to be quite 
in good taste. But Paul had not time to take in the 
détails of this magnificence ; lie merely guessed that the 
proprietor of such a mansion must be veiy wealthy, and 
tbat he was probably fond of art. 

There was a complacent, well-kept air about Mr. Downes, 
wbicli gave the notion of acquired wealth ; his clothes, his 
very hair and whiskers, had the look of being newly 
put on. 

" Good moming, Mr. Whitmore " — he bowed, but not 
as to an equal; "you painted a portrait for my cousin, 
Mrs. "Winchester, which I am much pleased with ; Mrs. 
Winchester recommended you to me, in fact. You are 
a portrait painter, I concludel" 

"No," (a smile began to curve Paul's mouth,) "I am 
not a portrait painter; I painted Mrs. Winchester to 
please a friend of mine." 

Mr. Downes looked slightly discomposed. 

" Ah ! indeed. But you will hâve no objection to 
paint Mrs. Downes, I suppose?" 

"I object to paint a mère portrait, but I shaU be 
glad to make a picture of Mrs. Downes so long as I 
do it my own way." 

"Dear me, what a very foolish person — hé does not 
know how to get on in his profession at ail." Aloud 
Mr. Downes said : " Just as you please ; I leave you 
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to settle that part of tlie business with Mrs. Downes ; 
I fancy no one can help making a picture of lier." 

Mr. Downes went to the bell and rang it. 

"She*s a beauty, I suppose," Paul thought; "or her 
husband thinks she is." 

"When will it suit you to bave tbe first sitting, Mr. 
Wbitmore? Mrs. Downes wiU prefer being painted at 
home." 

" Yes," said Paul, " that iviU suit me best." Since 
bis marriage be bad avoided receiving sitters at the 
studio in St. John Street. " This day week about this 
time — ^I could not begin sooner." 

Mr. Downes sent up a message to bis wife, and while 
be waited for tbe answer be graciously condescended to 
show Paul bis pictures. 

Hère be admitted equaHty; and Paul's manner softened 
as be grew interested, for some of the pictures were 
remarkable ; but still bis first impression of Mr. Downes 
remained, and when be went away that gentleman 
repeated to bimself — 

" Very foolisb, conceited person that I sball not tell 
Elinor bow abrupt be is, or she may change her mind 
about the portrait. She was unwilling enough at first 
to let bim do it, but I must bave it : I never saw a 
picture that I liked so much as that likeness of 
Henrietta. He's clever ; but what bigh-flown nonsense 
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thèse artists talk ! TKey sliould be thankful to get a 
commission, instead of laying down the law how it shall 
be executed. Lucky for Mr. Whitmore tbat I saw his 
likeness of Henrietta before I saw him." 

Mr. Downes was very much in love with his wife, 
and be considered the artist a fortunate fellow indeed 
who was bonoured by a commission to paint ber love- 
liuess. 

He went up to ber sitting-room to ask ber if sbe 
were quite sure tbat tbe day be bad fixed siiited ber. 
But wben be opened tbe outer door tbere was a sound 
of angry voices ; be drew back and sbut it again. 

"Poor dear Elinor, I never beard ber speak so loud 
before. I feel sure tbat Miss Coppock is tiresome ; really 
Elinor's cbampionsbip of tbat woman is most sui'prising j 
I can*t bear tbe sigbt of ber, sbe is so ugly. I believe 
ail ugly females sbould be destroyed wben cbildren : we 
migbt copy tbe Greeks in tbis respect witb advantage." 

Wben Mr. Downes reacbed bis writing-room again, 
be looked round it witb complacency. 

" Ab ! I saw tbat fellow*s eyes taking in tbe décora- 
tion. Yes; I don't fancy many rooms in London will 
beat tbis style of tbing as a wbole. I wisb I bad 
sbown bim tbe otber rooms — and y et I don't know; 
tbose sort of people live in sucb a small circle, and 
bave sucb restricted notions, tbat be migbt tbink I 
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was proud of my houee. Well, considering what a sum 
it bas cost to omament it in this way, I suppose a 
mère vulgar, moneyed man would be proud." 

Mr. Downes went back to bis newspaper witb tbe 
comfortable reflection tbat, at any rate, bis bands bad 
never been soiled by making money. 

His wife's words, if be bad beard tbem, would bave 
troubled bim more than tbeir loudness of tone did. 

"I tbougbt it was quite understood, Patience, tbat 
you are to forget ail I do not wisb remembered. Mr. 
Wbitmore will paint my portrait quite as well as any 
otber artist, I suppose ; and if my busband cbooses bim, 
I really cannot refuse to employ bim." 

Mrs. Downes, as sbe spoke, stood looking at berself 
in a tall narrow mirror between tbe Windows of ber 
room. It was difficult to feel angry before sucb a 
lovely picture ; ber long trailing black velvet robe gave 
ber beigbt, and suited peifectly witb tbe cal m dignity 
witb wbicb sbe reproved Miss Coppock ; tbe only be- 
trayal of anger bad been in tbe raised tone of voice. 

Miss Coppock was seated by tbe fireside, warming 
ber feet ; sbe bad regained ber old paleness, but ail 
evenness of skin bad lefb ber face, and ber eyes bad 
lost tbeir fire; ber dress was ill cbosen — a ruby silk 
witb elaborate trimmings and frillings; its want of 
repose added to ber gaunt, baggard appearance. 

VOL. II. E 
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At Mis. Downes's last words a slight fiush came into 
Patience's face. 

" Oh, Patty, how can you ! Why ar'n't you honest 1 
You know you want Mr. Whitmore to see your 
grandeur." 

"Miss Coppock/' — ^Mrs. Downes tumed lier head, so 
as to get a distinct view of lier face in a new position, — 
" I wish you would try to remember my name ; pet names 
are well enough for children, but I bave left off being 
a cMld." 

" You never were a cbild : " — this was muttered be- 
tween Patience's set teetb; sbe made a struggling effort 
* to compose herself before she answered. 

" I don*t often advise you now ; I^m willing to admit 
you are capable of guiding yourself ;" a sudden parting 
of Patty's lovely lips gave a hint that sbe too had 
been mastering some impatience; "but at your âge, you 
can*t know men as well as I do, and Tm sure it*s 
neither fair to your busband nor to Miss Beaufort — 
I mean Mr. Whitmore's wife — for you to give him thèse 
sittings.'' 

"You said something of this kind once before, Miss 
Coppock, and I told you then that you mistook your 
office. One would think " — Patty broke out into a laugh, 
which brought back ail the old winning look into her 
face — "you'd been bom in Spain, where, I believe. 
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women always hâve a female gaoler; but as Fm not 
likely to forget my position or what I owe to it, you 
needn't play duenna, or whatever it is, hère. Now 
don't be cross ; if you didn't run away so pertinaciously 
as you do from Mr. Downes, I should say you were in 
love with him; you are always taking his part." 

It was happy for Patience that Patty's mind was bent 
on deciding which was the best side of her own face; 
and she did not look round at her companion. The 
blood rushed up to Miss Coppock*s forehead, the dull 
eyes lightened for a moment with an expression that 
was very like hatred for the bright, beautiful créature 
sunning herself in the glow of her own reflected love- 
liness^ actually feasting on the picture made by her 
flower-like skin, and blue eyes and fair gleaming hair. 
A casual looker-on might hâve thought Mrs. Downes 
had a dangerous companion, and that in ail probability 
this ugly, ill-tempered woman would work her a mis- 
chief : but if the looker-on had waited, this idea would 
hâve fled. Every movement of Mrs. Downes was soft 
and easy, in keeping with the exquisite repose of her 
beauty, but there was nothing undecided about her. 
She walked across the room to the sofa with a firm 
step, and seated herseK in an attitude full of grâce 
and yet full of self-possession. But with Patience the 
spasm of jealous fury faded into a sad, downcast look, 

E 2 
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and a quivering of the pale lips that told of indécision, 
even in her dislike. She muttered something about 
orders to give, and went out of the room. 

Patty's face clouded over at once. **One always 
bas to pay a price for rising in life, I suppose, and so 
I hâve to swallow that woman's insolence. How dare 
she venture to say such a thing! If I hadn*t been 
quite sure before, l'm determined to see Paul Whit- 
more now, and let him paint my likeness." She sat 
thinkingj the cloud faded, and a thoughtful look came 
into her deep hlue eyes — a look Patty never wore for 
the observation of others, and yet one which since her 
marriage had been her habituai expression when alone; 
it was 80 différent to her playful, childlike sweetness 
that it would hâve puzzled Mr. Downes ; it seemed to 
make her a full-grown woman at once. 

" What did I marry forî " she said at last ; " certainly 
not for the mère sake of Maurice," — ^a fretfol droop hère 
of the full scarlet under-lip. " I mean to fulfil ail that 
my position requires, of course ; in De Mirancourt's last 
letter she says, *Be sure to keep well with your hus- 
band, it makes a woman so looked up to;' but I might 
as well hâve done without éducation or refinement, if I 
am to keep to the commonplace ' ail for love ' idea : 
nobody does, I^m sure ; it^s a mère sham only found in 
books : if Pd believed in it, of course Pd hâve waited, 
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and then wliat would hâve happenedî First, as an 
nnmarried woman not knowing anybody, I shouldn't 
hâve got into society at ail, or at least only on the 
footing of an adventuress, and then directly my money 
got known about, I should hâve been a prey to ail 
kinds of imposition. No, a husband is a shield and 
an introduction, and those are just the two things I 
want; and Maurice is very indulgent, and bas a good 
deal of savoir faire. Of course I must bave admirers, 
— I could not escape them if I tried," she smUed ; " and 
why not Paul among the others ? I owe him something 
for having forgotten me so soon — that is, if he did 
forget me. I can't believe he really fell in love with 
that pale-faced, half-asleep girl; it was pique, I know 
it was; he married her just to put me out of bis 
head, poor fellow ! by this time he is less romantic 
and unlike other people, and he'll be able quite to 
understand that he can admire me, though he is 
married, without any harm done. I suppose he reads 
French novels as other men do. Poor Patience, I 
ought to make some excuse for her; it's her vulgar 
bringiDg-up that gives her thèse notions — as if any 
possible harm could come to me from the admiration 
of any man, married or single. De Mirancourt always 
said — and she knew everything — that it is horribly 
underbred to fancy impropriety where none exists. 
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I can't live without admirers, iinless I shut myself 
up for the whole of the season. Wliat does a woman 
dress for? why does she show herself in public, iinless 
she means to be looked at? But l'ni as silly as poor 
Patience herself, to trouble my bead with her vulgar 
notions." 

Patty's thoughts went off to plan, first, the dress in 
wliicb she sbould receive Paul, and then how she 
sbould dispose of Miss Coppock, so that she might not 
be présent during the first interview with him. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE FIRST SITTING. 



Therb are, and always will be, plenty of people who 
do not believe in presentiments of either coming joy 
or evil ; but JS'una was not one of thèse sceptics ; and 
after she had kissed Paul and watched bim from the 
window till he was out of sigbt, she felt oppressed to 
sadness with a vague sensé of trouble. Paul was never 
very communicative, and he had taken an instinctive 
dislike to Mr. Downes^ and, man-like, he kept bis 
dislike to himself : he purposely avoided any mention 
of bis visit to Park Lane. So when be left Nuna on 
the morning he had fixed for the first sitting, be only 
said, "I bave one or two places to go to to-day — don't 
wait dinner, !Nuna." 

There was notbing in this to depress ber; she was 
accustomed to see bim go away for bours. Mr. Prit- 
chard had not corne back, but Paul had plenty of 
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artist friends, and he often paînted away from home. 
There had been a group of horses in his last picture, 
and thèse he had been obliged to study from at their 
stables; but that was for his Academy picture, and 
NxmsL knew it had been sent in. 

She tried to occupy herself in painting : she had 
made great progress lately, but she could not con- 
centrate her mind on her work this morning. She 
was following Paul in spirit, and the load at her 
heart grew heavier every hour. 

When Paul reached Mr. Downes's, he was struck 
with the évident care that had been taken in receiving 
him. The room into which he was shown was in the 
same style as the writing-room, but the colouring was 
more subdued; it was chiefly white and gold, with an 
occasional admixture of scarlet. The curtains were in 
scarlet velvet, and Paul noted approvingly that the 
shutters of one window had been closed so as to avoid 
any crossing of light. He also saw that the canvas he 
had ordered to be sent was carefully placed on an easel, 
and that a chair had been raised so as to imitate the 
arrangement in his own studio. 

"Ah, Mrs. Downes knows something, she has been 
painted before; well, so much the better: she will 
know how to sit." 

A closed photograph case lay on one of the small 
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tables, and Paul stretched out his hand for it lazily, 
as he sat leaning back in one of the easy chairs. Patty 
had placed it there berself. She wanted Paul to be 
prepared to see lier; but she had counted on quicker 
movements on his part. Before he had got the case 
open she came into the room. 

Paul rose, and then stood still ; he did not bow or 
speak, but his blood rushed up in tumult to his fece; 
he was stunned by this unexpected meeting. 

His eyes were fixed on Patty. She, too, stood motion- 
less: she had not been able quite to plan her part, 
but she took it at once from PauL Her eyes drooped ; 
her whole attitude became dejected, and at last she 
looked up with a timid, imploring sweetness. 

"I am so glad to see you, Mr. Whitmore; won't 
you shake hands?" 

The words came so tenderly, so softly, that Paul's 
anger seemed to be slipping away. He tried hard to 
keep it ; he saw that she was more beautiful than ever, 
and he frowned. 

"I ought to hâve been told," he said. 

" I Wds afraid." Patty spoke sorrowfully — except for 
the changed accent, she might hâve been Patty Westropp. 
There was the drooping head, the child-like voice, and 
the little hands were pressed plaintively together. "I 
thought if you knew it was me, you wouldn't hâve 
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coiiie." She looked with such a helpless pleading in 
lier sweet blue eyes, that Paul felt their old power 
coming over him. He stîll fought against it, and 
answered almost audibly, 

"JS'o, I don't think I should." 

" And then," she went on in the same soft imploring 
tone, "I could not be sure you would recognize me. 
I tbought you might bave forgotten ail about me ; I 
am so altered, am I not — so aged?" 

She looked up at this and spoke impressively, as if 
to remind him of her changed position. Paul bowed, 
with a sort of scom in bis déférence. 

"Aged," he laughed. "You are altered ; but you 
could scarcely think I could forget you.'* 

He went up to the easel, and looked at the canvas. 

" Is my dréss the sort of thing you like ? " said Mrs. 
Downes. 

But Paul did not even look round at her : he stood 
thinking. 

" Your dress is of little conséquence to-day, so far as 
its colour is concemed," he said at last, "but I don*t 
think I wiU paint you." 

The colour sprang to Patty's face. **0h, please do;" 
she spoke imploringly, without any of her newly gained 
repose of manner; "it is my husband's wish that you 
should paint me j what will he think î " 
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She looked so hrunbley so sweet, so utterly unlike the 
falâe Patty he had so long pîctared, that Paul's impulses 
made him yîeld while he thought he was yielding to ^Irs. 
Downes's arguments. 

It was an entîrely Mse position, but he mnst make 
the best of it; after ail, it was perhaps better to show 
Patty how indiffèrent he felt. 

"Yeiy welL" 

He stooped over the table on which he had placed 
his matenals, and selected a pièce of charcoal; he 
thought he was really quite indiffèrent. 

"Ah but, Mr. Whitmore," — Patty had gone back to 
her old playful manner, — "why need you be so diead- 
fully industriousî Don't be in such a hurry to begin; 
we haven't had a bit of talk; I haven't even asked 
after Mrs. Whitmore." 

Mrs; Downes felt horribly piqued. She feuicied her 
beauty would assert its old magie over Paul, and 
instead of any dévotion, he was treating her like a 
culprit He did not seem at ail impressed by the 
state of life in which he found her. 

"I must make him feel it," she said to herself; "I 
won't submit to insolence, even fipom him." 

" How is Mrs. Whitmore 1 " she said, politely. 

Paul was conscious of a change in her manner; 
he was sorry he had betrayed his own vexation : 



à 
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he smîled, and tried to speak in a morç natural 
voîce. 

" Thank you, she is quite well ; but you must excuse 
me if I ask you to sit. I hâve no time to lose — you 
forget that / am only a rising artist, and hâve still to 
work hard for my living." He emphasized the word 
"I," and then felt himself silly. 

Patty was relieved; Paul did still care for her; he 
must, or he would be more at ease, more indiffèrent. 
She answered, as simply as if she had not felt the sting 
under his words — 

"Are you really? Pm so sorry: I ne ver thought of 
you as being obliged to work hard ; I looked upon you 
as a gentleman who followed art more as an amusement 
than anything else; but indeed l'il be careful not to 
waste your time now." 

Almost without any help from Paul she placed herself 
so that it seemed impossible to improve on her attitude. 
It did not occur to the artist that this happy easy grâce 
was the resuit of study, and that Mrs. Downes had 
spent hours in deciding how she wotdd be painted — he 
only saw a fresh beauty in it : he despised Patty from 
the bottom of his heart, but he thought her the most 
beautiful woman he had ever seen. The past year and 
a half had matured and perfected her loveliness: she 
had gained so much, too, in expression j she had, as a 
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Frenchwoman would say, so much more physiognomy, 
and yet she had not surrendered one physical charm. 
Even in the arrangement of her ricli chestnut hair, the 
natural irregular wave wliicli had given so much wild 
grâce to it in former times was preserved. Patty rather 
bent fashion to serve her beauty than yielded herself 
up to its trammels. Her dress this moming suited her 
exactly : it was a striped blue and white silk ; she had 
felt sure it would not paint well, but she preferred to 
give Mr. Whitmore the opportunity of advising and 
directing her taste. Miss Coppock was possibly right 
when she said she had had a larger expérience in 
dealing with men than Mrs. Downes had; but expé- 
rience can never match the instinctive quickness and 
artistic power of such a nature as Patty's. She read 
PauFs mood truly, and she saw that for the présent et 
least he must be left to himself. 

So the sitting progressed silently enough : " A little 
more to the right — thank you," from the artist; and 
sometimes, "Do I keep still enough — are y ou sure I 
do?" from the sitter, and then his thanks. 

Every now and then Mrs. Downes stole a glance at 
Paul. How rapt he was in his work: he frowned 
slightly, but more as if h e were concentrating straying 
thoughts than as if he were angry. 

"Is he happy, I wonder? Why did he marry — 
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how could lie marry without moneyî" Patty gave a 
little shudder as she summoned up the picture of a 
poor arfcist's home. Poverty among people of the class 
from whîch slie herseK sprang did not seem a hardship 
to Mrs. Downes. She told herself that the slirinking 
she had felt from poor, mean ways was a sure proof 
she had always been intended for a higher position. 
"I know I was a lady born," was. an axiom she loved 
to repeat. Poor people, as poor people, ought to be 
content with their lot, she thought, but poverty to a 
man like Paul Whitmore must be dreadful — so lowering 
and debasing; for, to Patty, the possession of wealth 
was in itself a sort of brevet rank, and those who had 
not got it were only pretenders when they aspired to 
equality with rich people. There was quite a criminal 
presumption in such refinement and uppishness as she 
remembered at Ashton Eectory, considering that Mr. 
Beaufort could not even afford a carriage or a saddle- 
horse for his daughter. 

Her feelings against JS'una took their old bittemess 
as she looked at PauL In the excitement of her own 
hurried marriage — hurried because she feared her father 
might gain knowledge of her proceedings — in her 
triumphant exultation at the state and splendour to 
which she saw her husband was habituated, and also 
in her satisfaction at the easy sway she held over 
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him, Mrs. Downes had forgiven the Eector's daughter 
for marrying Paul Whitmore. There was a tender 
corner in her heart "where she pleased herself with 
thinking he still dwelt, but she had net counted on 
seeing him again, and when she thought of • liim it 
was with a sort of regretful pity for the mistake he 
had made in marrying JS'una Beaufort. But the sight 
of her old lover had stirred Patty strangely, stirred 
her memory to that parting in the cottage porch, stirred 
the atmosphère of worldliness that was around her : 
glancing at him as she sat there alone in his présence, 
feeling that présence nearer from the almost oppressive 
silence — a throb rose in Patty's bosom — a throb of 
wild, sudden anguish. She stifled the sigh in which it 
showed itself, and in a moment she looked as calm 
and sweet as the face rapidly taking shape on the canvas. 

But this stifling brought pain with it, and Patty 
had no notion of bearing her own quota of pain : if 
she suffered, some one else must bear the penalty, and 
at that moment she hated JS'una with an intensity that 
De Mirancourt would hâve stigmatized as low-bred. It 
seemed to Patty, in the sudden passion of her soûl, that 
!N^una had taken Paul and his love from her. " I had 
him first ! What right had she to come between us î " 

She gave another quick, sidelong glance, her eyes 
glowing with the mingled passions she could not keep 
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out of them. Till now slie had seen Paul's face in 
profile, his eyes bent on his work; but this time their 
gaze met fully. 

Paul looked away as suddenly and eliarply as if he 
had seen something loathsome. 

There was a tap at the door. " May I corne in î " — 
but Mr. Downes did not attempt to enter until his 
wife's soft voice answered. 

Then he came in, and wished Mr. Whitmore good 
moming in an unctuous, benevolent voice — a voice that 
seemed to say, " My good fellow, l'm so sorry that you 
hâve to eam your own bread, that I must show you 
my compassion somehow." 

He placed himself directly between, the artist and 
Patty, and peered at the canvas through his eyeglass. 

"Capital! really, do you know, you've quite caught 
that pose of the head which is peculiar to my wife. 
Upon my word I think, if yoii go on as you hâve 
begun, that you'll make something of this picture, Mr. 
Whitmore." 

" I hope so." 

Patty saw the curl on PauFs lip, and she writhed 
in silence. How insignificant her husband was in her 
eyes ! For the first time since her rise in life Mrs. 
Downes realized that there are things unpurchaseable 
by money. 
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"I should liave preferred the full face being repre- 
sented." Mr. Downes was still scmtmiziiig the sketch 
through his eyeglass, his under-lip pursed up, and his 
head on one side, "I suppose it's easy en^ngh to 
alter, Mr. Whitmore; what do you think, Elinor, 
ehî" 

Paul glanced np suddenly at the unusual name: a 
dim gHmmering came to him that Mr. Downes was 
ignorant of his wife's early history. 

'*Mr. Whitmore must know best," Patty said, much 
more to Paul than to her husband. 

" Well, I don't know. We should always try to 
hâve the best even of a good thing. l'm sure Mr. 
Whitmore will agrée with me in thinking that I must 
know the best view of your face, and every tum and 
variety of your expression, better than he can on such 
very récent acquaintance. I don*t mean to say it 
makes as much différence in your case as it would in 
that of others." Mr. Downes's smile made the words 
a compliment. 

Patty was thankful that she might cast down her 
eyes and blush at praise before a stranger. She could 
not help blushing; she felt very disconcerted : her 
husband's words had told to Paul ail that she least 
wanted him to know — ^that she had been false and 
deceitful, and had concealed her early history; and 
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that moreoyer, if Paul chose to speak, he might niin 
her for ever with her purse-proud, punctilious husband. 
She wûs too much confiised to listen to Mr. 
.Downes's next words, but she saw that Paul was 
gatherîng his materials together. She longed to escape, 
but she dared not just then leave Mr. Whitmore alone 
with her husband. It was an unspeakable relief when 
Paul went away. 



CHAPTER VIL 



"iT IS WELL TO BE OFP WITH THE OLD LOVE BEFORE TOU 

ARE ON WITH THE NEW." 



Paul had liardly thought at ail while he remamed in 
Patt/s moming-room. 

At any time the very violence of his impulses made 
concentrated thonght a slow process; feeling had to be 
given time to subside before judgment could begin to 
act. When he saw Patty he felt the need of immé- 
diate self-control, and he sought it by throwing himself 
into his work with a strength and abstraction that might 
hâve been impossible to an inferior man. But Paul 
was a true Artist. He had chosen to follow Art, not 
only because he loved it and as a means of livelihood^ 
but because it was embodied in him, it was his mode 
of speech for the gifb he found within him; he 
woTshipped Art as an abstract reality, and now in this 
moment of need his dévotion stood him in good stead ; 
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hé found himself armed against Patty and her attempts 
at leconciliatîon. 

But outside thé house, fairly on the way to his own 
home, the charm was over. 

A feeling of strong indignation against Patty, against 
her hushand, and against himself for having submitted 
to such a false position, flamed up. 

^^ I am a fool, a weak inesolnte fool ! Just beeaose 
X had the canyas there and everything ready, to let 
myseK be led on to do that which I believe to be 
absolutely wrong. 1*11 throw the thing up ; by what 
that simpleton said he knows nothing of his wife's 
beginnings, and of course she expects me to oonniye 
at her deceit." He gave aj shudder hère. "What a 
false créature she has been ail through;" and then his 
thoughts went over the past. A deep sigh came, a 
sigh of relief, of thankfulness ; he had been contrasting 
Nuna and Mrs. Downes; and Patty's conduct grew 
blacker in his eyes. 

"Well, she has got her punishment in a man like 
that; one would not wish her worse oflF: it*s easy to 
see that he is a slave to oonventionalities and forms 
of ail sorts. Her life must be a perpétuai subterfuge: 
if he ever does find her out> I don't envy her. 
I should not like to be the woman dépendent on 
Ml, Downes's clemency. Poor little Patty : what a 
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fate!" Under this new light Paul Whitmore's heart 
softened ; he had been very hard on her after ail ; it 
was not ^feir to judge her by !N"una's standard. Patty's 
trial had heen so exceptional that it could hardly be 
judged by ordinary rules; it was plain she did not 
love her husband, but nnder her peculiar circumstances 
an early marriage must hâve been a necessîty. 

" She could not possibly hâve stayed with that 
miserly old father. Poor giri ! with another man she 
might hâve had a chance." 

Paul did not tell himself that Patty still loved him; 
he would not allow himself to dwell for an instant on 
the look which he had surprised in her eyes ; but a 
strong feeling rose in his heart and qvdeted away bis 
anger, a feeling of pity for the beautiful wife of "that 
fool/' as he tenned Mr. Downes, and a resolution that 
he would not paint her portrait. 

"And I will say nothing to !N'una about the matter; 
she behaved nobly when I told her of my folly with 
Patty ; but women are ail alike on one point, they are 
never quite easy about a man's previous love unless 
she is older and uglier: and it is not from jealousy 
either — rather in such a nature as Nuna's it would be 
from her humble notion of herself; she would feel 
completely inferior to Patty now. No, I shall say 
nothing about it. I shall write and get out of the 
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whole affair, and there's an end of it We are not 
likely to meet thèse Ddwneses; Nuna dislikes grand 
parties as mnch as I do, and the Downeses only yisit 
swells, of course." 

A load rolled oflF Paul's heart at this resolution, and 
yet it was the first time since their marriage that he 
had resolved to keep anything from Nuna, — ^her frank- 
ness had so far won him from his habituai reserve. 

In his impulse to prove Nuna's superiority to Patty 
— ^it may be as a shield against the rememhiance of 
that passionate glance, a shield which, if his love for 
his wife had been fuU and perfect, he never would 
hâve needed — Paul quite forgot that he had told Nuna 
not to expect him till evening. 

He went on fast to St. John Street, impatient to be 
with his wife, and to show her that he truly valued 
her love and her truth; it seemed to him they had 
never shone ont so brightly as they did in contrast 
with Patty's deceit. "Sweet, truthful Uttle darling!" 
he said to himself. 

He went soffcly upstairs that he might enjoy her 
eager look of delight at his unexpected appearance. 

A Sound of scrubbing made him pause. He opened 
the door. 

He looked down on a face uptumed to him — a face 
with a strong resemblance to a King Charles' spaniel; 
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large dark eyes, a pug nose, and a biinch of black 
curls on each side of the face : hère the canine 
likeness ended, except that, as the body belonging to 
the face was on all-fonrs, the attitude might be called 
in keeping. A black gown was tncked tightly round 
this anomalous being, most of it hidden by a canvas 
apron tied behind : beside her stood a steaming pail, 
and she held up a scrubbing-brush at Paul as if she 
thought he looked in want of it. 

"What's the meaning of ail this?" Paul spoke 
dreamily : he was not quite sure he was in his own 
studio. The room was bare — cleared for action, except 
that in one corner was a barricade, a heterogeneous 
piled-up heap, of precious articles. 

At this sight Paul gasped. 

" By whose orders are you doing this î " He spoke 
angrily : he thought the owner of the house had been 
interfering and maJdng suggestions to Nuna and her 
maids. 

The black eyes sparkled and the curls waggled, 
while their owner got up nimbly and began to wipe 
her hands and arms on her apron. 

"Missis's, sir, if you please." The woman drew in 
her pinched lips in such a spasmodic attempt at a 
smile that Paul thought she was laughing at him while 
she curtsied. 
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"Who do you mean by Misais?" He spoke very 
imperiously. 

"Lord Hess us, sir, why your Misais, to be sure, 
and a sweet young lady she his : she aaid aa you 
wouldn't be coming anear tbe place tiU tea-time, and I 
waa to clean up aa mucb aa I could ao long aa I got 
done by six." The charwoman felt herseK the aggrieved 
person. 

"And did you move ail those things youraelfî" 
Paul aaid ruefiilly : be bad juat caugbt aigbt of a pile 
of beavy booka on the face of a half-completed picture. 

"Misais did some, sir, and I helped. You see, sir," 
she added confidentially, looking up in Paul's face as 
if she had eamed hia everlaating gratitude, "the place 
waa in that awful muck and litter aa it warn't fit for 
pigs, let alone Chnatiana. Aa to them there plaater 
casts, it took me a good hour or more to get the rough 
dirt off, though I did uae the brush. That there'a ail 
IVe broke, air ;" ahe pointed to the chimney-piece — 
" I don't fancy it*a of much account : it'a only a noae, 
air, hoflf o' that little brown image ; I put it aafe 
on the mantel." 

Paul could not apeak : he walked up to the " little 
brown image," an exquisite statuette in terra-cotta he 
had brought from Italy. The nose was gone, the face 
scratched, and every fold of drapery, every wave of hair. 
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encrusted with soap, which clung to the surface tena- 
ciously, and entirely filled up ail the délicate modelling. 
" Fm sorry youVe corne in eo soon, sir ; ** — Black-eyes 
looked sharply at lier scrubbing-brusli : she wanted to 
get on "with her work; — "you see, you'd hâve knowed 
nothin' about it if you'd stayed bout, and what the 
heye don't see, sir, as you know, the 'art never feels, 
though that's not allus true, 'cos one ^don't see when 
one's master goes to the public, but one feels it ail 



a same." 



" And a loving husband who cornes home to his wife 
gets this kind of réception," said Paul to himself; 
"why, it's death and destruction to everything in the 
shape of art. What awful recklessness ! How could 
Nuna do it!" He felt almost beside himself with 
anger. He had come home, longing for the domestic 
joy which he believed was unknown in the splendid 
mansion of Mr. Downes — ^for a quiet aftemoon's work, 
with Nuna beside him reading to hîm or sympathising 
in the progress of his picture; and instead, he had 
found his studio in disorder and steaming with soap- 
suds; so wet that it would be scarcely habitable by 
evening, and he could hardly calculate how much 
mischief done besides. 

"Such petty, womanish fussiness." He fumed up 
and down the room; he had too much réticence to 
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let the charwoman hear Lis angry words. "What can 
it matter about the corners of a roomî Pm sure the 
table and ail the centre was clean: it's so heggarly 
and wretched to hâve this kind of thing going on. 
I neyer saw it in my mother's house; I don't helieve 
the rooms were ever cleaned in such a way, and yet 
she was particular enough." 

His thoTights went back to the exquisite room he 
had just left — a room where nothing looked fonnal or 
précise, and yet where ail was spotless and well-placed, 

"It will take me a month to sort everything I want 
out of that Douglas larder : " he went up to the window 
and looked out. 

Black-eyes felt relieved when he turned his back; 
it was the next best thing to going away. 

" Oh my ! " She went down on her knees, and began 
to scrub again vigorously. " Ain't he got a temper, and 
no mistake ! My ! and they ain't been married but a 
few months or so. There's no pleasin' men, that's the 
long and short on it; they can*t abide sluts, none of 
'em can't, and it seems to me this hère one ain't fond 
o' cleanliness neither. Pm sure if some o' them part- 
folers in the corners hadn't been brushed and rubbed, 
they*d bave walked by theirselves, they was that 
standin* in dust. Poor young lady ! she's got a horkard 
temper to deal with : now I suppose he*ll take hisseK 
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off in a huff to the public — gentlefolks calls 'em clubs, 
I belieye, but I take it it's the same meaniu' in the 
hend, to the wives as is left at home by theirselves." 

Paul stood thinkîng a few minutes, and then he rang 
the bell. 

Even the usually trim, prim parlour-maid seemed to 
be participating in the gênerai disarray. She looked 
soiled and untidy. 

She stood at the door, but Paul frowned, and 
beckoned her across the wet floor. 

**Where's your mistressî" 

"Mistress said, sir, I was to tell y ou, if you came in, 
sir, that she got a note this moming, asking her to 
take luncheon with a lady from Ashton, at the Langham 
Hôtel, sir. Mistress said she felt sure you wouldn't 
come in till late, but I was to say so if you did." 

"Did you hear the lady*s nameî" said Paul. 

"Mrs. Bright, I think, sir." The girl had never heard 
Mr. Whitmore speak so harshly. She looked at the door. 

"Can't you make that woman leave oiF this misér- 
able slopping?" he said, "and can't you and Anne set 
to work to make the room straight at once ? I won't 
hâve that woman touch even a portfolio." 

" Yes, sir," said the girl demurely, but inwardly she 
laughed. 

It was so likely she and Anne would put the carpet 
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on the wet floor, and work themselves like liorses in 
moving those great lumbering things, when Mîssîs was 
going to pay thé woman on pnrpose that they mightn't 
hâve to do rougli work ; the parlour maid said this to 
herself, with the usual contempt inhérent in the servant 
mind for the domestic interférence of masters, while she 
held the door open for Mr. Whitmore to paas out, with 
more than ever of " prunes and prism " in the set of 
her demure mouth. 

Paul fulûUed the charwoman's prédiction, by dining 
at his club, and then he went ofif to the rooms of two 
young artists at the other end of London, where he got 
laughed at for his quiet, domestic ways, till he began 
to think himself a pattem husband. 

He was not in a hurry to go home; the remembrance 
of the studio came to him with a shudder, and . he 
shrank too from seeing Nuna. He felt afraid of his 
own temper. 

"I wish that old chattering Mrs. Bright had stayed 
at home; she is sure to say or do something foolish." 

Paul was vexed that Nuna should hâve gone oflF in 
this sudden way without consulting him. It did not 
occur to him that his unpunctual habits had made his 
wife secure of his absence, and delighted to shorten 
one of her long, solitary days, by a chat with her old 
friend» 



CHAPTER Vin. 

IN WHICH PAUL "tRBATS" RESOLUTION. 

It was growing daxk wlien Paul once more set ont on 
his way home. 

Wlien he came into tlie hall, the gas was not lighted ; 
it seemed to him lie heard Nuna's voice on the stair- 
case, and a sudden gladness came back to him : he 
ran npstairs ; a tall man coming down nearly knocked 
him over. 

It was Will Bright. The two men begged pardon, 
and then recognized each other in the dim Hght. 

" I Ve brought Nnna home," said Will ; " she stopped 
talking with my mother in hopes you would come and 
fetch her; we should hâve been so glad to see yon." 

" Thank you : " Paul spoke stiffly : then he added, 
"Won't you come up and hâve some supperî" 

"No, thank you," and the two men shook hands 
and parted. 
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" Poor darling," Will sighed to himsel^ " is this the 
way that fellow neglects herî Td like to give hini 
a good thrasliing." 

"Great stupid lout," said Paul as lie went upstairs, 
ail the glad light gone from his eyes. "How could 
NxxDa bring the fellow hère ? She knows I can*t bear 
him." 

iN'una ran to hîm as soon as he opened the door. 

She was radiant: she had had a delightfiil day; the 
Biights had been so kind; they had taken her to see 
exhibitions and for a drive in the park; she had so 
enjoyed hersel£ Paul listened; he was pleased she 
had been happy, but lus discomflture had not passed 
away; and in the midst of her animated flow of 
talk NxmsL checked herself. 

" Doesn't Paul like me to enjoy myself without him î 
Yes, it was selfish of me ; " .'and a double flow of tender- 
ness came to her voica 

" What hâve you been doing ail day, darlingî I was 
half in hopes you would get home before I did, and 
corne to fetch me. You would hâve come if you had 
known in time, wouldn't you?** 

" No ; I did come home, Nuna. I came home to din- 
ner. To tell you the truth, I was so savage at the mess 
I found the room in, and at the damage and mischief 
done, that I was in no hurry to come home again." 
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He spoke gravely, and as he thought very leniently, 
considering ail he had suffered, aad the terrible mis- 
take his wife had made in setting such an out- 
rageons proceeding on foot without duly consulting 
him; and if Nuna, had been sitting indoors moping 
after her nsnal fashion, she would bave taken his 
reproof to heart, and expressed due contrition ; but 
the open-air drive, the sight of her friends and their 
kindness, had brought back her old girlish spirits. 

She laughed heartily in Paul's face, and then nestled 
close up to him. 

" Oh, l'm so sorry, darling ; but, you dear old fidget, 
why didn't you stay away, and then you never would 
hâve known anything? I meant to teU you, of course, 
but I wanted to surprise you:" she blushed at Paul's look 
of annoyanca *'And I am very, very sorry I was not 
in when you came, but stay at home to-morrow instead, 
darling, won^t you? and well be so happy. It feels 
aU so clean and comfortable ; now do sit down and 
listen; I hâve so much to teU you still." 

Paul sat and listened, while Nuna rattled on full of 
the sparkle of happy feelings ; but he was silent ; he 
was stiU profoundly vexed, and yet too proud to show 
his vexation, 

"There is nothing like association," he said to him- 
sel£ "A few hours with thèse commonplace people, 
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and Nuna is quite changed; I could not hâve believed 
she would laugh at me when she must hâve seen I 
was vexed ; she has no sympathy. I won't damp her 
spirits now, hut TU take care that this sort of upset 
is not repeated; if it is, I paînt away from home." 

"Poor old Will," said !N"una. "I wish you would 
call on him, darling, and he a little kind to him/' 

"I don't mind calling," Paul smiled, "but I don't 
think I can he veiy pleasant society for him, and to 
tell you the truth I think he's a lout." 

Nuna hlushed : she thought Paul the least hit un- 
generous. " Poor WiU, you are hard on him ; he asked 
very kindly after you;" and then she left oS talking 
ahout the Brights. 

She was so thoroughly gay and happy that the 
evening passed over without any further cloud. Paul 
wisely kept his eyes oflF his treasures : hut as soon as 
he was left alone he took a lamp and gave a rapid 
glance at the new arrangements. 

So far as he could see, everything was much as 
usual, hut when he rememhered the clay statuette he 
felt as angry as ever. 

"It was unjustifiahle. So much mischief might 
hâve heen done. I wish those confounded Brights 
had stayed at home. Thafs the worst of country 
acquaintance : they corne upon you when you wish 
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for them least. Nuna will want to spend every day 
with that silly old chatterbox." 

Next morning was full of snnsliine, and Paul 
even was forced to admit that the studio was ail 
the pleasanter from the absence of dust : he was 
mollified, too, by finding that his wife had carefully 
stowed away his chief rarities in her own little room 
— a tiny retreat hardly bigger than a large closet, 
a striking contrast to Patty^s luxurious sitting- 
room, 

It seemed to Paul this inoming that he had been 
unreal and exaggerated in his ideas of Mrs. Downes 
and himself. There could be no greater harm in 
his going to Park Lane to paint her portrait, than 
in the pleasure Nuna showed in talking of Will 
Bright. 

"From what Mr. Beaufort said to me, that fellow 
will go on loving Nuna in his calf-like way to his 
dying day, and yet she evidently considéra heraelf free 
to talk to him and walk with him. The truth îs I 
am too strait-laced in my notions : I did not know 
I was such a prig. Why should I lose the money I 
mean to make that fellow Downes pay for his wife's 
portrait, just for a squeamish scruple? l'm sure she 
can't care a rap for me, and I can answer for myself. 
When the picture's done I shall go my way, and Patty 
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• 

will go hers, and I can't see that we shall be the worse 
for having met agaîn.'' 

He tore up the note he had written at the club to 
Mr. Downes, and resolved that he would keep the 
appointment he had made wîth Patty. 



CHAPTEE IX. 



patty's advisers. 



When Paul Whitmore went away, Mrs. Downes wished 
her husband would go downstairs with him. She wanted 
to get rid of Mr. Downes ; she cared little that he should 
be courteous to the artist. The short interview between 
the two men had shown her there could be no friendship 
between them, 

" So mnch the better — it makes me ail the safer." 
Patty had stndied her hnsband^s character; his was 
just one of the natures she had power to read thoroughly, 
and she had realized painfully during the last half-hour 
that ail his idolatry, ail her beauty, would fail to keep 
her on the throne she now filled in Mr. Downes*s mind, 
if he ever came to know about her origin. 

"He's not up enough yet among great people himself 
to be libéral about such a misfortune," Patty sighed, 
'* and he's right. If one wants to dimb, one must do it 
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boldly; there's no use in stopping to see who one kicks 
down as stepping-stones, and people can't climb liigli 
who liave any drag to pull them down. Paul will 
never speak about Ashton to my husband, I know he 
won't; and I don't mean ever to see bis wife, and I 
don't fancy/' she smiled, " that Mrs. Whitmore wiU hear 
a single word about me or my portrait." 

While Patty stood thinking, Mr. Downes had been 
bending over tbe canvas. He looked at his wife — 

"Tbat is a élever young fellow, Elinor; but he bas 
a very objectionable manner : be wants déférence — I 
tbink you must keep up your dignity a little more, 
darling. Mr. WMtmore scarcely seems to feel tbat it 
is a privilège to paint sucb a face as yours. I came 
up to tell you tbat Henrietta bas come to luncbeon : 
tbe trutb is, I asked ber yesterday. I — I am very 
anxious you sbould see a good deal of Henrietta, 
darling; sbe knows everybody, and tbere is a certain 
style about ber, and — and — " Hère Mr. Downes 
floundered; a rising flusb on tbe lovely pink cbeeks 
wamed bim tbat be was getting iiito trouble. 

But Patty*s natural coolness saved bim from tbe 
pétulant answer a more sensitive, more loving wife 
would possibly bave been betrayed into making. Sbe 
looked at ber busband and smiled. 

"Mrs. Winchester is your cousin, Maurice. I hope 
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she will always find a pleasure in coining to see me. 
Shall we go down to her?" 

Mr. Downes pulled ont his long whiskers; he had 
expected a différent answer, and, not being a quick- 
witted man, he was disconcerted. He could not find 
fault with his wife's words, and yet they did not 
satisfy him. Since their arrivai in Park Lane he had 
become aware of an increasing sensé of disappointment. 
His wife was charming, — he had never seen any one 
so heautiful, — she had far less of girlish ignorance than 
might hâve been expected from her âge and secluded 
éducation, and yet he was not satisfied. He did not 
know what he wanted. He thought that he wished the 
playfol archness which gave Mrs. Downes her most be- 
witching expression, should be nsed for him as well as 
against him — for his wife was never so gay and charming 
as when she made him give np his most determined 
resolutions; but he was not even sure about this. 

" She is thoroughly sweet-tempered," he said, as he 
folio wed her downstairs : " most women dislike their 
husband's relations;" and then he sighed — ^he was 
actually silly enough to think that, perhaps, if Elinor 
were not quite so easy-tempered, she might be more 
loving. 

Mrs. Winchester rustled ail over as she rose and 
shook hands with her cousines wife. 
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Mrs. Winchester was a finely-formed woman, with a 
face that had once possessed the beauty of a fresh com- 
plexion, and large bright unmeaning blue eyes, but to 
freshness had succeeded the peculiar coarseness which 
told of open-air driving in ail weathers, and habits of 
luxury. Mrs. Winchester looked now like a Juno rather 
the worse for wear; aijd, conscious of her losses, she 
strove to hide them by an elaborate costume and a 
judicious use of powder and pale blue ribbon. 

Mr. Downes kept silent ; he left his wife and her 
visitor to entertain each other, but the talk soon flagged. 
!Mrs. Winchester occupied herself in criticising the trim- 
ming on Patty's dress, and in taking stock of the rings 
she wore ; her eyes travelled carefuUy from the bow of 
the tiny shoe to the waves of bright sunny hair; not 
in rapid glances, but in a practical, methodical fashion. 
Mrs. Winchester was taking notes, and meant to remem- 
ber them. 

Mr. Downes grew impatient of the silence. "Elinor 
has just given her first sitting to your artist, Henrietta." 

" Your artist ! " The cousins were looking at each 
other; neither of them saw the lightning in Patty's 
dark blue eyes. Anger is so terrible in blue eyes. 
There is a steely brightness in it which brown eyes 
hâve no power to render : in the last there is the glow 
of passion; in the other, the glare of stern displeasure. 
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But Patty's feelings had not reached such a pitch as 
stenmess. 

" Good gracious," she thought, " if those two are 
going to discuss Paul, I*d better stop my ears. De 
Mirancourt said, *When you are bored, think of some- 
thing pleasant/" 

Mrs. Downes forced her attention away, though she 
longed to listen; and reminded herself that in a 
fortnight she was to be presented at Court, and that 
she should certainly make Mrs. "Winchester look very 
passée as they drove along side by side. But Patty 
was only a woman, though she was so élever ; and she 
could not help, after a minute, gathering up the crumbs 
of talk between the faded Juno and her husband. 

"But still, Maurice, you must acknowledge he is a 
remarkable person — not much appréciation for style, and 
that kind of thing, you know ; but he quite amuses me : 
thèse fresh unconventional people are so original and 
amusing. I expect your wife, now, would quite take 
his fancy." 

His cousin leffc oflF speaking, but Mr. Downes stood 
listening ; he wished to give her opportunity to explain 
her last remark; then seeing the lady sink back grace- 
fuUy into her chair, he turned lus head stiffly towards 
her — slowly as well as stiffly, as if he were striviug not 
to impair the upright set.of his collar. 
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"I suppose you mean in common with the effect 
produced on every one else; otherwise I am at a loss 
to conçoive how my wife should hâve any spécial charm 
for this Mr. Whitmore." 

It was just at this point that Patty roused, or rather 
that her interest forced her to listen. 

What had gone before to cause her hushand's words ? 
She met his eyes — conscious that her own were full of 
eager terror, and that she was blushing. 

Mr. Downes was delighted. He thought his wife had 
been annoyed by Mrs. Winchester's remark, and to see 
her thus appealing to his protection against his cousin's 
sneer gave him an exquisite sensé of pride and power. 

At that moment he would hâve done anything she asked. 

" How silly Maurice looks when he smiles in that way/' 
Patty said to herself, quite restored and composed now 
that she felt safe again. 

"You dear Maurice," Mrs. Winchester smiled, in a 
large, encouraging manner — she was not quite so rich as 
Mr. Downes, and it was delightful to hâve a chance of 
patronising him, — " don^t you see what I mean ? Artists 
always admire natural beauty far more than that which 
is trained and conventional. Don't look ashamed, my 
dear Elinor; you wiU lose your freshness quite soon 
enough." Mrs. "Winchester's silk flounces rustled again 
in a little chorus of applause. 
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Patty gave lier a sweet, innocent glance. 

" Oh, dear, I hope not ! I want to keep firesh and 
natural for a long, long time; it must be so dreadfai 
to look faded, and to hâve to think of what is becoming 
and ail that ;" then with her child-like laugh, " it would 
soon make me quite vain, Vm. afraid." 

Mr. Downes was startled ; it was impossible that hîs 
wife could be acting, she spoke so simply, and yet when 
he saw the discomfiture in his cousin's face, he wished 
Elinor had said something less personaL 

"She couldn't mean it, of course, it was a chance 
shot," and then he laughed to himself, " Poor Henrietta ! 
I am afraid it came rather near the mark." 

**When you come down to see us at Birookton, my 
dear, you will be quite in your élément," said Mrs. 
Winchester ; " you may be as wild as you like at Brook- 
ton, — milk the cows, you know, or anything that takes 
your fancy. Ah, Maurice, when will you settle down at 
Hatchhurst, and be the model landlord Charles is, with 
his cottages and his prize pigs?" 

Mr. Downes had grown angry at his cousin's spite j 
he waited to swallow his indignation before he spoke, 
and his wife answered — 

" I must come to you to teach me a good deal first, 
Henrietta; if you know how to milk cows, I suppose 
you understand ail the rest, You see," Patty raised 
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her eyes full of sweet dépréciation, " I hâve spent so 
much of my life at school that I am alarmingly 
ignorant on ail thèse homely subjects; but IVe no 
doubt I sliall like Brookton and tbe prize pigs im- 
mensely. I don't think Maurice looks old enough 
for a model landlord, do you? "We^U wait to go to 
HAtcbhurst till we want repairing, won't we, dear?" 

She said this witb tbe arcb playfulness her busband 
loved 80 mucb; sbe laid her band on bis arm, and 
glanced up for tbe smile wbicb sbe knew was waiting 
for ber. 

" Little fool," said Juno, in a puffet ; and tben aloud, 
" My dear cbild, you don't imagine tbat people live in 
London ail tbe year round, do you?" 

" Ob no ; but tben we sball prefer to go abroad. 
We like variety and amusement. Tm afraid your grand 
country-bouses full of dull Englisb people would bore us 
terribly, wouldn't tbey, Maurice?" — she bad caught a 
glimpse of frowning between ber busband's eyebrows — 
" altbougb we bad tbe occasional relaxation of milking, 
you know." Her laugh rang out merrily; even Mrs. 
"Winchester believed that thougb her young cousin stung, 
it was by chance, and that sbe was as fi:ee from guile 
as a road-side nettle. 

"You are so young, my dear, you don't know how 
very pleasant such gatherings are, besides tbe introduc- 
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tions they lead up to. Why, I expect Lord Dacre and his 
broliher, Lady Elsland and her two daughters, Sir John 
and Lady Pierpark, and many others of the same class." 

"But are they amusing?" 

Mrs. Winchester looked gravely at her cousin Maurice ; 
her own father had been a rich manufiacturer without any 
ancestry to speak of ; she thought as much of a title as 
poor Mrs. Bright did. It seemed to her that any one 
sufficiently audacious to despise a title must go wrong, 
and she was sure of Maurice's sympathy on this point. 

"Elinor is joking," he said; "we shall hoth enjoy a 
visit to Brookton, but I want you two to plan some 
dinners and entertainments ; in fact, whatever you 
please. It seems to me quite time Elinor should show 
herself in her own house." 

Luncheon was announced, and Patty made no auswer 
to her husband's suggestion; she was thinking — 

" I was in too great a hurry, after ail, and yet I 
don't know. So long as one*s husband has a certain 
position, nothing else matters really when people hâve 
once seen me, I am sure of that; it does not signify 
who or what he is, and he is very présentable. Poor 
fellow ! does he really think my life is going to be 
shaped out botween him and that fat vulgar woman?" 

The " vulgar woman," going on before on Mr. Downes's 
arm, was saying — 
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" She'll do famously, after a bit, you know, when she 
bas had just a little traînîng; Pli do ail I can, you 
may be sure." 

To wMch. Mr. Downes answered — 

** Thank you ; yes, sbe is so clever and sweet-tempered, 
80 anxious to do ail I wisli. I don't suppose any one 
was ever so fortunate as myselfi" 

" But, then," said Mrs, Winchester, when sbe reacbed 
home and related the foregoing conversation to her quiet, 
subdued husband, "you know Maurice is such a foolish, 
self-willed fellow; be bas sucb an idea of bis own 
opinion; l'm quite sure, if one only knew bis wife's 
bistory, tbere is sometbing in it be bas no cause to be 
proud of. People ougbt to bave relatives of some sort 
or otber." 



CHAPTEK X. 



AT ROQER WBSTROPP'S. 



Miss Coppock had gone up and down in life, not by the 
graduai turn of Fortune's wheel, but by those swifter 
risings and fallings of which the child reaps an early 
expérience as he tumbles on the nursery floor, pitchea 
headlong down a flight of stairs, or ânds himself at 
the sudden giddy height of a swing. 

Her expérience had taken its complexion from thèse 
sudden transitions; and as she had indulged, like most 
of her sisterhood, in much novel reading, of a highly- 
spiced sort) she had exaggerated and strongly-coloured 
opinions. 

Patty laughed at her, and called her romantic ; it was 
a profanation of the word, for there was none of the 
chivalry and freshness of true romance in Patience's 
forecastings. Intrigue, mystery, an implicit belief in 
the evil of human nature^ composed the foundation of 
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her fears and schemes, and the last of thèse was very 
uppermost as she stood looking at the face sketched on 
the canvas. 

Patty's daring surprised her, there was an openness 
ahout it she could not understand. 

"How coiild she hâve the face to hring that man 
here, with the risk of his wife finding her ont, too? 
though perhaps she has made him promise not to 
tell: Patty is capable of anything; that I helieve." 

Miss Coppock stood hefore the picture with a very 
dissatisfied face. 

"I don't think I ought to let this go on under my 
eyes without speaking to Mr. Downes — no, how can I 
talk such nonsense? Speak to him — l'il die first." A 
curions twist came on the thin lips, a mixture of anger 
and suffering. 

Her thoughts went on. Even if she could overcome 
her répugnance, what good would come of an appeal to 
Patty's hushand — what chance had she of heing be- 
lieved? She would be dismissed, and so lose the hold 
which made her dismissal as she thought impossible. 

If Patty had married a stranger. Patience would pro- 
bably hâve sided with the wife against the husband, 
but Maurice Downes's claim was older, dearer than 
Patty's. The poor disfigured woman had at first wept 
bitter, scalding tears when she found herseK utterly unre- 
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cognized, an object of dislike to Patty's husband, "but 
she Lad leamed to rejoice in this. Patty had taught 
Miss Coppock long ago that she niust not live for herself, 
and now it seemed to her excited notions that she 
was taking a glorious revenge on her faithless lover 
in watching over his wife for his sake. She did not 
want Patty to love Mr. Downes. Patience would hâve 
stoutly denied the charge of selfishness in this, but the 
one drop of balm in her misérable existence lay in 
thinking how happy she would hâve made Maurice's 
life, if he had kept faith with her ! 

" He might hâve known, then, what a true wife can 
be to a husband." 

Her life was far more xmhappy than it had been before 
Patty's marriage. In Park Lane Miss Coppock felt her- 
self an upper servant. Patty to her was simply Mrs. 
Downes, smiling, rarely affording an outlet for the bitter 
words Patience longed to speak, but as utterly, callously 
indiffèrent as though her companion had been a block 
of senseless wood. 

" Why don*t I give up ; it's killing me ?" said Patience, 
as she still stood before the canvas. "Why do I care 
how Patty behaves to him when he takes no more 
notice of me than as if l'were one of the maids? — 
it's worse than that." She was sobbing unconsciously 
with intense humiliation. "I know it makes him sick 
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to look at me; I heard him say only yesterday that 
ngliness was as loathsome as disease : lie didn't mean 
me to hear/'— She wiped lier poor eyes, shiimig now 
with. tears in place of their departed brightness. — "No, 
bis naturels not as cbanged as ail tbat, tbougb ber 
influence is enougb to spoil any goodness, — but I beard 
bim say it. l'm sucb a fool tbat my ears seem to bun- 
ger for every word be speaks, and ail tbe more because 
I dare not look at bim; I daren't: tbere's no saying, 
if our eyes met, tbat be migbtn't remember me." 

Poor Patience! sbe bad not cbanged nearlyso mucb 
as Maurice Downes bad. Tbe seamed, scarred skin tbat 
masked tbe form of every feature, tbe fringeless, dull 
eyes, coidd not cboke tbe expression of feeling as tbe 
growtb of self-love and worldliness bad cboked tbe 
power of repentance and tenderness in tbe fair wbis- 
kered, perfectly dressed busband of Elinor Downes : 
tbere was no fear tbat be could remember Patience 
Clayton, tbe love of bis youtb; be bad forgotten tbe 
épisode altogetber. 

But tbere is no blindness in love equal to tbe 
blindness of a disappointed woman. 

" No, I can*t go away," sbe went on. " Sbe may not 
seem to care for wbat I say, but I am a cbeck upon ber 
for ail tbat ; I can keep ber from making . Maurice 
misérable, and besides" — a gleam of bope brigbtened 
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her sad face — "if I see thîngs going too far with Mr. 
Whitmore, 1*11 tell Roger Westropp himself. l'd half 
a mind to say something yesterday: he's neither fear 
nor favour to keep him back from speaking, and I 
can see he's not best pleased as it is with her for 
never going to see him. I shan't forget his face in a 
huny, when I told him Mrs. Downes wished him to 
be considered her foster-father ; when I think of the 
lies she must hâve told her husband to account for her 
having no relations it makes me almost hâte her." 

Here again Patience exaggerated ; Patty had not been 
truthfui, but in some ways she had kept to facts. This 
is the story Mrs. Downes had told her husband. Her 
mother had died when she was quite young ; her father 
had not been a kind husband, had always seemed badly 
off, and she had lost sight of him for years ; her fortune 
had corne to her from an uncle, her only surviving 
relative, and till she went to school in France she had 
lived under the care of Roger Westropp, an old country- 
man. She called him her foster-father, as he was husband 
to the woman who had nursed her when a child. This 
was her story, with the superadded fact of her own 
création, that she had been at a Prench school from 
childhood. If Mr. Downes had been less infatuated, if 
he had been in England even, he might hâve made a 
more searching inquiry. The letters of old Mr. Parkins, 

VOL. II. H 
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the Australian lawyer's agent, relative to thé marriage 
settlement, had corroborated Patty's représentations. 
The rank and position of her school friends showed 
Mr. Downes that Ms wife was quulified for the position 
he intended her to filL The only cloud that ever 
came across his satisfaction was the possible reappear- 
ance of the nûssing father, Mr. Latimer, whom Mr. 
Downes imagined to be a gentleraanlike spendthrift. 
He had soon let Patty discover that he was just as 
unwilling to see Roger Westropp, the country foster- 
father, at Park Lane, as she was to receive him there. 
Poverty, misfortune, and ugliness were abhorrent to 
Mr. Downes ; he hked the sunny si de of the peach, and 
he would not be cognizant that both sides were 
not sunny. 

" "VVell, Patience, do you think it will be a likeness 1 
y ou oiight to be able to judge by this tinie." 

Patience started. Mrs. Downes had conie into the 
room, and had been looking at her for sonie minutes. 

" I — oh, y es, I suppose it will be like — " The moving 
exhortation she had planned to deliver seeuied out of 
place in présence of this smiling, artless créature. In 
her soûl Patience struggled to keep to her harsh 
estimate of Mrs. Downes, but to-day Patty 's eyes were 
full of sweet affectionate sunshine, and the poor unloved 
woman could not refuse herself the unwonted enjoyment. 
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Dis trust in Miss Coppock was universal, not spécial ; she 
was as eager to snatch at a présent gratification as a child is 
to grasp roses in the hedge lie is driven rapidly alongside 

"As Mr. Downes says/* said Patty, musingly, "it 
won't be easy to imitate my complexion." 

Patience was accustomed to hear Mrs. Downes's spécial 
charms discussed by their owner as if they were un- 
rivalled. Patty had a way of taking herself to pièces 
in talk, and appraising each détail. 

" I dare say not, and yet that little likeness of your — 
of Mr. Westropp's — gives it perfectly ; by the bye," she 
turned round eagerly from the canvas, " I wanted to tell 
y ou I saw him yesterday, and he sent y ou a message." 

Mrs. Downes grew so red that Patience thonght she 
was angry. 

**What do y ou mean?" 

"I cotddn't help seeing him ; you sent me to Cliancery 
Lane to make those inquiries for you about old Mr. 
Parkins, and just as I came ont of the lawyer's office 
I met Mr. Westropp. He caught hold of me before l'd 
time to turn away." 

"Why should you turn away from him? I am very 
glad to hear about him. Is he quite well ? " 

Patience looked at her; there was a glisten in the 
deep blue eyes, and the red still glowed hotly on the 
délicate skin, but Mrs. Downes spoke calmly. 

h2 
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'' Either she hasn't any feeling, or she acts as well as 
if she was downriglit wicked." To Mrs. Downes she 
said, bluntly — 

"No, I don't think he's well at ail; he says it is 
the closeness of London, and this soft change in the 
weather, hut he's as white as a sheet, and he seems so 
feeble. He says you ought to hâve gone to see him 
before this, and lie sent you a message, but I don't 
think you'U like it." 

" Nonsense." Mrs. Downes pressed her lips together to 
keep them still. « Why should I dislike it ? What did 
he sayT' 

"Well, only don't blâme me afterwards.'' Patience 
was half afraid, and y et she secretly rejoiced at the 
sting wliich she knew even Patty must feel in listening. 
" He said, ' You can give my dooty to Madam Downes, 
and tell her she've got no cause to fear her father '11 
be the one to bring shame on her finery. You can tell 
her too as her mother were a virtuous woman, though 
she were poor; let Martha hâve a care she don't do 
nought to disgrâce me.'" 

There was a silence. Womanly feeling was still strong 
enough to keep Patience's eyes tumed away. She did 
not see Mrs. Downes grow white for an instant, and 
then make a strong effort at indifférence. 

"Ah," she said, calmly, "he's angry, and he has a 
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right to be angry. I meant to hâve gone before now 
1*11 go and see him to-day." 

"You'll want me to go with you?" 

"Yes, I shall only drive to the railway station, and 
I cannot travel alone by railway." 

Even now accustomed as she was to Mrs. Downes's 
splendour, and the observances she exacted, a remark 
of this kind brought a smile to the companion's pale 
lips, and Patty saw it, but she was too wise or too 
indiffèrent to take any notice. 

Patty did not choose to show her father the style 
in which she lived; she was only going to see Mr. 
Westropp, her pensioner; it was iinnecessary that her 
servants shoold see their mistress calling at such a 
dirty house. 

She drove to the station, and then went on by train 
with Miss Coppock. 

" Stay hère till I come back," she said, when they 
reached the station for Bellamount Terrace; and she 
set forth alone. 

She had dressed very quietly in black silk, with a 
simple bonnet, and a thick black veil, but it seemed to 
Patty that everyone she met looked at her. 

'^And mine is a face sure to be recognized. One 
comfort is, no one in sooiety could live in such a den 
as this is.'' 
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The house in Bellamount Terrace looked as dingy 
and squalid as ever, but Patty ecarcely gave it a mo- 
mentary glance : she ran up the little garden — or rather 
assemblage of weeds — and the steps, and knocked. 

Her heart beat in a most unusual fashion while she 
waitedj ail her acquired dignity seemed to be slipping 
away like sand. She felt the old pétulance, the old 
flippancy on her tongue, when at last the door was 
slowly opened by her father. 

'^t^s y ou, is it? Go in, will 'e?" 

Neither of them made any attempt at greeting. Patty 
ftilt, as she passed on into the small squalid room, that 
none of De Mirancourt's teaching would serve her hère. 
She realized what others bave realized before her, that 
no light is so fierce and searching as that in which we 
are seen and judged by the eyes of near kindred. "No 
modem gloss will cover or atone for a once known 
defect of childhood. 

Koger pushed a chair forward; he remained standing 
even after Patty's silk skirts had leffc oflf rustling. 

She looked up with her irrésistible smile ; but though 
the motive that had called it forth was self, though her 
visit was made quite as much with a view to her own 
security as from natural yeaming to see bis face again, 
there was some feeling yet in the girl's heart, and she 
saw that in Eoger's hollow eyes and sickly hue which 
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drove the glow from her own cheeks, and brought an 
anxious look to her eyes. 

Roger had watched her intently; his pride was 
soothed, and his stubborn résolve not to show pleasure 
at the sight of her yielded. He sat down. 

** Well, lass, l'm glad to see ye, but youVe taken long 
enough to think whether you should corne or not" 

"It was too bad of me, wasn't it? but you see in 
London there certainly is about half the time for every- 
thing one gets in the country, but I hope to corne often 
now. Don't you pine after the country, father?" 

A deep flush, and a sudden vexed biting of her 
under-lip, came like a cloud over Patty's sunshine; but 
the lovely blue eyes smiled still — as eyes will smile to 
which the practice is one of habit rather than of fceling. 
How easily the familiar word had slipped out ; it was 
clear to her, in the cowed mood which Roger*s self- 
restraint had imposed on her, that she must never risk 
seeing har father in Mr. Downes's présence — the word 
would slip out again. 

Patty wished herself safe in Park Lane. Eoger's 
smile faded; and even while it had lasted the half- 
knowledge she had of her father had made her 
aware that he had not had his say yet, and that, 
unless she could fence it off by her own cleverness, 
she had something to hear to which it would be un- 
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pleasant to listen. She detested strife or dispute; if 
ail the world would only keep good-tempered and smile 
over their disagreements, it would be so much better. 
It would he too absurd if hér father quarrelled with 
her for disowning him, whon it would be so much 
pleasanter and so much more for his own interest to 
keep good friends. 

"Pine after the country, ehl" — Eoger smiled again, 
but with 80 much sarcasm that Patty grew nervous — 
"No, lass, I don*t think it — and even so be I was to 
I shouldn't tiim my back on London; l've too much 
to look after hère." 

" But I mean for your health." Patty had not felt 
80 shom of ail her strength sinco she left Ashton. She 
looked pleadingly in the small restless eyes, but she 
found no help in them — it seemed as if her father 
had an intuitive knowledge of her perplexity, and was 
determined to enjoy it to the uttermost. 

If she could only get up and go away; but she 
darcd not do this : it might provoke the very explana- 
tion she was determined to escape from. 

" My health î " — with a disagreeable laugh, — " youVe 
grown mighty careful about me ail of a sudden. My 
health is as good as it hâve been ail thèse months past, 
Patty — I should say Mrs. Downes — ^I mind that's more 
suited to your wishes ; ain't it, ma'am ? " 
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A niglitinare was pressiDg on Patty's new self. Her 
polish, her easy smiling power of repartee, seemed held 
back from lier by a strength she could not grapple with ; 
but she would not submit : she strove for freedom, and 
the natural weapon of her childhood, her insolent pétu- 
lant tongue, made itself once more heard. 

" Of course it is," — with the old toss and the pouted 
scarlet lips, — " I don't see why I shouldn't be called 
by my own name; Patty isn't a name at ail, — ^it's not 
fit for a Christian." 

Her eyes glistened with angry tears. 

" Hark ye, lass," — Eoger smiled at her discomfiture ; 
"you may do as you choose, for aught I mind, but TU 
not sit hère to listen to reproach cast on your dead 
mother. She named you Patty when you was a little 
un : you may be ashamed o' me, if you please ; but hâve 
a care how you let me see you*re ashamed o' her." 

There was the old sternness in voice and look, and 
Patty breathed more easily : she knew the end of Eoger's 
angry moods; it was his sarcasm that took away her 
wits. 

"Ashamed! it's too bad to say that; as if it*s likely 
I could be — ^you seem to think badly enough of me, I 
must say, father. I mayn't, perhaps, hâve been as dutiful 
as some children ; l'm sorry ; but then you know you've 
brought me up to hâte profession and show of liking — 
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I thought by doing what I thought you wished in the way 
of money, I was showing the dutifulness you*d value most. 
You can't hâve everytbing." Her own words sounded so 
virtuous that Patty felt in a glow. What a good daughter 
she had been affcer ail to this sordid father, who had re- 
fused to change his mean misérable ways even when she 
gave him means for a very différent way of life. 

Roger looked up sharply through his frowning, shaggy 
eyebrows. 

" Dootifulness you calls it — T don't see much dooty, 
Madam Downes, in payin' me back some of the hard- 
earned coin I spent lirst on Watty, and then on you. 
Ey righta," — he doubled his bony fist and struck his 
knee with it, — " the money warn't yourn at ail ; it mûst 
ha* corne to me in the nat'ral course o' things — ^Watty 
haviu' no other kin." 

" I don't see that," — ^Patty was growing cool and com- 
posed again, — " such things happen every day ; where 
would be the use of making wills or of lawyers, if 
people always left their money in the regiilar way? 
Besides, it's much better as it is — I use the money, 
you know, father, you'd only let it rust ; . why, you don't 
nearly spend what I allow you." 

Roger's pale face* flushed, but Patty had no thought 
of wounding him ; she had grown so accustomed to 
dépendants, and also to consider her father as her peu- 
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sioner, that it could never hâve occurred to lier he might 
resent the allusion. 

"Insolent hussy/' he said to himself; "she's worse 
than I expected, but she shall pay for some of thèse 
airs and grâces.'' 

"That's as it may be — I spend in my own fashion 
fast enough : I never spent for show. As to your being 
ashamed to own me, I don't trouble about it, seeing it's 
your account, not mine, that 'uU go to — but I hâve a 
Word or two I may as well say as you're hère. One 
is" — he cleared his throat — **since you speak of what 
y ou allow me, that I don*t consider the allowance over 
libéral for a fine lady such as you to give away. Stop" 
— Patty was eagerly trying to speak — " I want to hear 
how you and your husband gets on together; if you're 
a good wife, may be it may make up for other short- 
comin*s." 

Roger knew that if he had chosen to change his name 
to Latimer, and to make himself look respectable, his 
daughter could not hâve cast him off j and yet he re- 
sented that she should hâve ventured to choose her own 
husband for herself. 

" Mr. Downes and I live very happily." Patty cast 
down her eyes. " He is very kind, and he thinks every- 
thing I do right." 

" More fool he. I tell you your mother was the best 
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woman and wife as breathed ; but, maybe, if I*d spoiled 
ber, she'd bave tumed out différent. Well, lass, youVe 
cbosen for yourself : I wisb you luck of your cboice. 
If your busband's ail you say, you can't make toc mucb 
of him; maybe Pli see bim one day." 

" 1*11 bring bim bere some day." Patty's voice sbook, 
thougb sbe tried bard to steady it. " Please don*t corne 
to Park Lane ; it would make everytbing tiresome, and 
l'il see about wbat you said just now at once ; I will 
indeed ; — I mean about [money. I must go now, or I 
shall miss my train." 

Sbe looked at berself in tbe little smeared mirror, 
and ber fatber looked too; — ^be sneered; but tbere was 
sadness in bis face. Patty's action bad taken bim back 
to Asbton and bis cottage, and bis daily life; — ^be bad 
been bappier in tbose old days. 

" I saw Miss !Nuna, a wbile ago," be said; "sbe didn*t 
see me; sbe was too taken up witb ber busband, and 
be was looking into ber face as if sbe'd been bis sweet- 
beart instead of bis wife. Tbat's a pleasant marriage, I 
warrant. Maybe youVe bappened to come across tbem, 
eb?" 

"No, I baven't, and I don't want to." Patty tossed 
ber bead and gatbered up ber skirts in sudden anger. 
"Well, good-bye, fatber; I really must go now." 

Sbe was out of tbe room, in tbe road burrying along 
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to the station before she realîzed what she was 
doing. 

The snort of an engine overhead, as she passed under 
the railway arch, steadied her wits. 

"What a child I am!" she smiled with contempt 
at hersel£ "Doesn't a man offcen smile down into a 
woman's eyes without caring a bit about her 1 Most 
likely she's got a temper, and Paul's smile would 
sweeten a vixen. Poor fellow ! what a mistake he 
made." 




CHAPÏEE XL 



MRS. BRIQHT's MISGIVINGS. 



Mrs. Downes held the creed that no person who could 
use his or lier wits, ever allowed anything to wony. 
There were two courses open — either dismiss the subject 
altogether by the substitution of something pleasant'and 
flattering, or else décide at once on some plan which 
couverts worry itseK into a means of gratification. 

She only answered Miss Coppock's questions respecting 
her father by " yes " and " no ; " and by the time she 
reached Park Lane she had deterniiDcd to try whether 
Paul still loved her, or if he really cared for his wife. 

** There is no harm in it whatever : I could tell 
Maurice the whole story with the greatest ease if Paul 
were not an artist, and if it would not bring out things 
I don't want talked of. I do not mean to encourage 
Paul ; I only mean to amuse myself, and ta be satisfied 
father is mistaken. Maurice always says he dislikes 
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prudery, and he thinks it iU-bred. Of course l'm not 
going to iiirt ; that would not suit my position." 

A slight triumphant smile curved lier lovely lips ; Bhe 
was thinking how utterly needless it was for her to seek 
any man's admiration; she could never remember the 
time when she had not known she was beautifuL 

"Paul niust look at me while he paints, and if he 
looks — well, I can't help his admiring me. l'm not 
going to fall in love with him, or any such nonsense; 
I should be as silly as Patience if I thought of it." She 
glanced scornfuUy at Miss Coppock. "I shall let her 
be présent at the next sitting ; she'll see her folly then ; 
and, besides, I think it is more what is done, and it 
will shut her mouth." 

* Paul came next morning, and Mrs. Downes carefully 
abstained from addressing her companion ; Miss Cop- 
pock's name was not spoken in his présence. 

Paul Whitmore was amused at this fre.»- h évidence of 
Patty's fine ladyism; but he never suspected the plain, 
gaunt woman, who watched him so intently, to be an 
ancient acquaintance of Patty's Ashton days ; he looked 
on the companion as a total stranger; and as Mrs. 
Downes was careful to avoid any mention of I^una, 
there was no chance of a récurrence to old 
times. 

The picture progessed marvellously this moming; yet 
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Paul went home irritable, and disposed to find fault with 
hiinself and everyone else. 

Patty was happy then, after ail, with that doit of a 
husband. She had actually looked pleased when she 
said Mr. Downes was satisfied* with the picture. 

"As if I care what he thinks or says ! She must love 
him; she's much too clever to value his opinion a 
straw — unless Love has made the fool of her that he 
makes of the most sensible women after marriage. I 
suppose it*s ail right ; but a married woman in love 
with her husband is fiffcy times more foolish than when 
she's single. IVe heard that married happiness is bad 
for the intellect." He went on presently — " I suppose 
that's why l'm such a consummate ass as to plague 
myself with ail this trash. And yet I don't feel over 
happy just now, any way." 

He was vexed with himself; and he hurried home, 
determined to be pleased with Nuna; but when he 
reached the studio, he gave a sigh of relief that she 
was not at home. 

He remembered that she had settled to go out shopping 
with Mrs. Bright, and would not be back tiU tea-time. 

"I shall stay in till she comes." 

He took up a book lying on the table, but it was one 
he had had with him at Ashton; and by that strange 
power of localization which haunts inanimate objects, the 
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very cover took him back to Carving's Wood Lane, and 
Patty — Patty, as lie had seen her blushing under her 
sun-bonnet in the boneysuckle porch — Patty, as he had 
thougbt her, guileless and loving. 

What a blissful dream that had been ! Had he ever 
felt anytliing like its intensity, its intoxication of hap- 
piness ? 

By some process which he made no effort to check, 
thought took him through the nionths and weeks of 
his married life. Just now he had said, great happi- 
ness was fatal to intellectual power. Had he been so 
happy? was he always quite content, quite satisfiedî 
He clasped his hands over his eyes, and then he got 
np and went to his easel, and began to scrape a half- 
finished study with a knife. 

" K l'm not happy, I ought to be." He tumed 
resolutely froni the whisper which had made itself 
heard when he clasped his head so firmly just now. 
The whisper had said that intense happiness, even if it 
were not lasting, was préférable to a tranquil, contented 
State of life. 

" And I thought this was flesh." He was still scraping 
the canvas. " I thought it was good flesh when I did it. 
By Jove, how the study of her face has improved me ! " 

He pushed the offending canvas away, and stood 
thinking of Patty again. 

VOL. II. I 
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"It's first-rate study to point lier," he said. But he 
felt more restless still. He began to think that if he 
stayed till Nuna came in, he should be cross or sulky, 
and damp the enjoyment she would be ftdl of. 

" She will expect me to enter into ail she has been 
doing with that old noodle, and I can't. I feel bored 
by anything relating to those Brights ; and I know what 
I can be when l'm thoroughly savage. Nuna doesn't, 
and there's no need she ever should." 

He sighed. Just then it seemed to him as if his 
■wife knew very little indeed of his real self; but he 
checked the thought. 

" IVe got a headache, and l'm ont of sorts : Tll go 
down to those two fellows again and see what they 
are at." 

!Nuna came home earlier than he had expected, and 
her heart sank when she found she had missed Paul; 
but she kept a smiling face before Mrs. Brigbt. 

" Dear me ! I am disappointed not to see your 
husband; but never mind, dear; we can hâve a longer 
chat. You won't forget my two messages to him, will 
you, Nuna dear, about getting rid of the smell of 
paint, — it is horrid, isn't iti I wonder you're not 
bilious, — and about coming to see usi IVe set my 
heart upon it. You don't look at ail as you ought. 
l'm sure it's the nasty paint ; and, besides other things, 
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tliere is such a thing as stiffneckedness, my dear. I 
don't mean rheumatic, you know" — ^for Nuna had begun 
to smile — "you're too young for that; I mean your 
fatber's wife. I don't défend him; don't think it, my 
love. Only suppose l'd gone and set np a stepfather 
over Will ! There's one thing, Will would hâve held his 
own against any stepfather; but I wouldn't let this 
estrangement go on if I were you ; and you'd shut Mrs. 
Beaufort's mouth, too, which would be best on ail 
accounts." 

Nuna grew crimson. 

" I don't want to stop Mrs. Beaufort ; she can*t say 
any thing against me." 

" Ah ! my dear ; don't now ! I am sorry I said a 
Word ; it's nothing against you, of course, only she sneers 
at artists, and speaks of you as *poor Nuna,' and as if 
you had quite fallen in position; of course, dear — now 
don't excite yourself, there's a dear créature, don't ;** 
and Mrs. Bright's plump hands stretched out towards 
the flushed face and frowning eyes. **We who know 
Mr. Whitmore don't pay any heed, of course, not likely, 
but it's just *' 

Nuna could hold herself in no longer; she got up 
with flashing eyes. 

"And you expect me to make friends with a woman 
who speaks against Paul ! l'm glad you hâve told me ; 

i2 
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if ever I do go to see you, it shall only be on the 
condition tliat Elizabetli never sets foot in your bouse 
wbile I am tbere. Sbe is a wicked, false woman — I feel 
wicked when I tbink of her." The quick impulsive 
anger was spent aiready; the tender heart suffered for 
the pain on Mia. Bright's face. " But don't let us 
quarrel about her, my dear, kind friend." 

She kissed and hugged Mrs. Bright impetuously, and 
the talk ended; but still her visitor was not satisHed. 
She could no longer believe Mrs. Beaufort's insinuations 
as to Nuna's want of affection. She had never seen her 
so warmly démonstrative as she had proved during their 
visit to London ; but there was something unheard of in 
a woman refusing to sanction her own father's marriage. 
Mrs. Bright went back to Gray's Farm more anxious, 
in some ways, about !Nuna's future than when she 
left it. 

" I hope ^I^una won't come to harm." The good, 
plump, easy-natured woman sat thinking it ail out when 
she got back to the quiet of her home; thought, she 
averred, being impossible in London : there was only 
time there to see, and to eat, drink, and sleep; and far 
too little for the last, which in Mrs. Bright's estimation 
was the chief necessary of life. "But anything unusual 
must be wrong ; and it is such a pity to- be unlike other 
people, especially in a woman; it's my belief women 
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are always safest wlien they copy somebody else 
— Eve couldn't, of course; there was no pattem to 
follow, and I expect that*8 why she got into 
mischief." 



CHAPTER XII. 



A DISCUSSION. 



NuNA had been very angry with her old friend's silli- 
ness; she had peremptorily stopped any further outpour- 
ing on the hateful topic of Mrs. Beaufort : but silly 
words hâve often as niuch root in them as those which 
are wiser; they grow in memory as rank weeds grow 
on a dry, stony, roadside heap. They were to be de- 
spised 80 far as they touched herself. She cared little 
for Society, and she had as much as she wanted; — 
a few tried friends among her husband's acquaintances 
would hâve been glad to see her more frequently; but 
she shrank from invitations. 

*'I don*t get half as much as I want of Paul now,*» 
she thought; "and, if we go out often, we shall get 
farther and farther apart." 

The Brights had departed a fortnight, and Nuna 
thought something in their visit must hâve vexed her 
husband, he had grown so very silent. 
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"Are you painting anything specially interesting 
now?" she said to PauL 

They were sitting at breakfast. 

Paul flushed, frowned, and tumed over Lis newspaper 
quickly, as if lie were eager for the next column. 

" Generally, I know what you are doing," she said, 
"but you hâve not told me anything thèse three 
weeks." 

" That was ail very well while it was new to you ; 
but it would be nonsense to go on with it ; what pos- 
sible interest can you take in the mère painting of 
portraits ? " 

He spoke coldly ; he did not even look at her, and 
tears were in Nuna's eyes in an instant. 

" Oh, Paul ! as if everything you do ia not interesting 
to me. You are painting a portrait, then 1 " 

She made her voice cheerful ; she saw that at her first 
words he had plunged yet more deeply into his paper. 
Nuna would hâve liked at that moment to hâve made 
a bonfire of ail the newspapers in London. 

"Yes." Paul had not been reading; he had been 
thinking how he could best stop his wife's inquiries 
without giving her pain — he looked at her and smiled. 
" You are sure to hear about work that is interesting ; 
but don't ask questions about portraits, there*s a dear 
girl, — they are distasteful enough to paint." 
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"Ah," said Nuna simply, "you poor darling, and you 
are sacrificed and hâve to paint them just because you 
married a wife who hadn't any money ! " 

She went round to her husband and kîssed him, and, 
glad of the excuse for standing there with her arms 
round bis neck, she bent down over bis sboulder and 
looked at the paper. 

"What are you reading, darbng? Wby, hère are 
nothing but ships for Melbourne and ail sorts of fax-oE 
places ! — ^why, Paul ï " 

She looked laughingly in bis face. 

Paul was vexed : it came into bis head that Nuna 
was watching him; and he felt that he had looked 
conscious when he said he disliked portrait painting. 

" I shan't bave time to read anything if you tease 
me," he said gravely; "you bave not read your letter 
yet." 

Nuna went away at once. She was trying not to be 
vexed by Paul's manner — a manner which, it seemed to 
her, grew more and more chill and indiffèrent. 

" It's only from Mrs. Bright ; " but she sat down and 
read her letter. 

" Oh, Paul ! " — her face was fuU of delight. 

Paul had got interested at last in a corner of the 
paper which he was ashamed of looking at. He was in 
the midst of a description of a dinner and bail in Park 
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Lane, given by Mrs. Downes the night before. He 
read the list of distiDguished names ; among them were 
some artiste of various kinds. 

"She miglit hâve asked me." There was an angry 
glow in his eyes as he looked np at Nuna. 

" Well, what 1 " 

" Oh, I beg your pardon for interrupting yon again, 
but here*s an invitation for Gray's Farm, to go down 
on Saturday and stay as long as we can." 

"Well, you had better go," said Paul; "it will do 
you good." 

" But you'll go too, dearest 1 " She could not believe 

that Paul could wish her to go away and leave him 
alone. 

" Me — fancy my leaving town just when Pm so busy ! 
I don't know how to get daylight enough ! besides, I 
want to go away myself on Saturday." 

"Then let me go with you instead," said Nuna be- 
seechingly. " I would much rather go away alone with 
you, than be at Gray's Farm together even." 

"Well, I can't exactly. Pritchard's coming back, I 
hear — ^you need not look misérable, Nuna — he's not 
coming to London, he's going to Scotland; and some 
of us hâve settled to go down and meet him at 
Harwich, and hear what he's been doing ail this 
time." 
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"But don*t artists* "wives ever go about with their 
husbands ? " JN'una felt very misérable spite of ail her 
efforts. 

"Sometimes, of course; but I don*t fancy you would 
care to be the only woman of tbe party. If it were 
only Pritcbard, it would be différent; but tbere are 
Bome fellows going I should not like you to know — you 
would not understand eacb otber at alL" 

" Oh ! " she wondered why Paul sbould care to associate 
with com panions he could not introduce to his wife — 
she only said, " IIow long shall you be away 1 " 

" A day or two ; I shall be back long before you corne 
home." Something in her face pricked hiis conscience. 
** l'm 80 glad you should hâve this change, my darling." 

" Oh, Paul ! " — she was thrown off her balance by 
his unusual tendcmess; "you don't suppose Pm going 
there without you ; what pleasure could I find away 
from you?" 

"You'd much better go," but he kissed her and told 
her she was a dear little goose, and that when she got 
down to Gray's Farm she would be as blithe as a 
bird. 

And then he hunied off to Park Lane. 

Patty sat to him every day now, and he h ad grown 
to feel a restless impatience till the time for the sitting 
came. He hardly knew why this was; he was not in 
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love again with Mrs. Downes ; he had never said a 
Word to lier which. he would not hâve said to any 
others of his sitters; but she had becomo to him like 
a story, and each day he seemed to tum over some yet 
more interesting page. 

" She is unhappy, I am sure of it," he said to him- 
self, " and yet she never complains. I expect that fellow 
Downes is a fastidious, carping idiot ; those small-minded 
men are always tyrants ; she's too good for him by half." 

Tôo good for him ! At first, fresh from a purer, more 
natural atmosphère, Paul Whitmore had gone away dis- 
gusted with what seemed to him Patty's deceit and 
artificial character. He told himself then that she 
had the power of being exactly that which she thought 
most sure to please the human being she had re- 
solved to fascinate; he acknowledged her power, but 
he shrank from it, and, as we know, he resolved not 
to see her again. 

People Write and often realize in their intercourse with 
other people, that scales fall from their eyes; that in 
an hour, it may.be in an instant, a sudden révélation 
will corne by means of a word or a look — 2l révélation 
which will dethrone an idol and destroy an implicit 
trust. And this case is enacted inversely only by a 
différent process : just as the enchantress bound Thalaba, 
not by one firm chain, but by a continuons, unnumbered 
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succession of silkcn threads, so will persons, and things 
too, from wliich ai the outset there has been an in- 
stinctive shrinking, become even attractive when keen 
perceptive powers hâve become deadened- by the famir 
liarity of constant sight or use. In Paul Whitmore's case 
this deadening had not been left only to mère n^ative 
influence ; Patty had first studied him with ail her skill, 
sharpenod by the keenness with which jealousy aids a 
woman's insight, and then she had thrown herself at 
once into the character which, according to her con- 
ception of it, must surely fascinate Paul. She was 
gentlo, often silent, with a pensiveness bordering on 
melancholy; and then she would sparkle into one of 
those glimpses of smiling sunshine which brought back 
to him a vision of the honeysuckle porch in the lane. 
And after the first, Patty was not a conscious deceiver 
during the long interviews between them. To her, 
acting was more natural than simplicity; she was carried 
away by her part and by the interest she found in it. 

She did not often surprise admiration in those long, 
all-embracing glances that seemed to come direct jfrom 
the artistes soûl; but when she did surprise it, was it 
not something quite différent to Maurice's incessant, 
complacent satisfaction? 

" The yery approyal of a man like Paul," she thought, 
**makes one prouder of oneself; what does one care for 
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praise when tliose wlio give it doii*t know the real value 
of what they are admiring?" 

And yet it is possible that if Mrs. Downes had felt 
as sure of Paul Whitmore's admiration as she did of 
her husband's, therr position in her eyes would hâve 
been reversed. 

Lately, the sittings had become less interesting to her 
than they were to the artist. She had been presented ; 
she was already talked about as beautiful; and she was 
impatient to see her picture framed, and to enjoy the 
homage paid to the loveliness it represented. It had 
taught her to set a yet higher value on her beauty; 
just at présent she was very much in love with 
hersel£ 

With a strange inconsiatency she rejoiced when the 
last sitting came. 

" How soon shall we hâve the picture back fraihed, 
and ready to hang upî" she said eagerly. 

Paul was looking at her while she spoke, and he 
became conscious of her suprême vanity. He felt 
wounded ; and then he smiled at himself for beiiig harsh. 
" You are glad the whole business is over ; l've no 
doubt it has been a great bore," he said. The smile 
was on his lips, but there was a wistful look in his 
eyes, and Patty answered — 

"You like me to be glad, don*t you, that you hâve 
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made such a successî you like me, too, to glory in the 
appréciation others must give to your skill," — hère lier 
eyes drooped; "but you know that is ail I rejoice in — 
no, not quite alL" He looked up suddenly; there was 
the bright, artless glance that had so bewitched him long 
ago at Ashton ; her voice waa so low that no syllable 
reached even the strained eara of Miss Coppock, as she 
sat pretending to read at the other end of the room. 

" What else, then î " said Paul, forced out of ail self- 
restraint. 

"Must I tellî I thought without words you would 
hâve known what thèse hours hâve been to me," — she 
sighed : " but then I forget that sympathy is not as 
unknown to you as it is to me." 

Her blue eyes had tears in them, and she again looked 
up at Paul. 

Miss Coppock could not hear, but she could see; and 
her eyes told her that Mrs. Downes had said something 
which confused and agitated Mr. Whitmore. 

Patience put down her book, and came close up to 
the artist, as he stood beside the picture, silent, but 
with a flush which mounted to his forehead. 

"Is it quite finished?" she said; "dear me, how 
very nice it looks." 

Patty never moved, but she could cheerfully hâve 
boxed Miss Coppock's ears. 
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Paul felt suddenly disappointed, as if a draught Lad 
been snatched from his lips — ^yet with a deep hidden 
away knowledge that the draught was unwholesome. He 
tumed, 80 as to face Miss Coppock. 

" It is not quite finished, but I shall not touch it 
again till I see it in the frame, and that \vill not be 
till Saturday. I am going away for a day or two; I 
shall look at it with fresh eyes when I corne back." 

"Miss Coppock, will you be good enough to ask Mr. 
Downes to corne up stairs î " 

Patty know that her husband was out, but she was 
determined to know, before Paul left her, the impres- 
sion he had of her. 

Miss Coppock went; but the spell over Paul was 
broken. He smiled when Patty looked at him again, 
and the flush faded from his face. 

**You do not give me up because the picture is 
finished," she said softly ; " you will corne and see me 
sometimes, unless indeed it bores you to come." 

"That is not likely;" — and then he looked grave — 
"but a man who has his way to make in the world 
has no time for visiting." 

Patty 's eyes sparkled with anger; she could not un- 
derstand him; stUl she said with her most winning 
sweetness, "Good-bye; I know you will come." 




CHAPTEE XIII. 

MR. PRITCHARD's ADVICE. 

Stephen Pritchard had not improved in his travels. 
According to Jeremy Taylor, much travelling is not 
likely to raise a man*8 mind, liowever much. it may 
widen it. Wlien Paul Whitmore reached Harwich, he 
found his friend with looser notions than ever about 
life. 

"Either IVe grown more straitlaced, old fellow, or 
else your free-thinking has gone ahead since we parted 
Company." 

"By which y ou mean to insinuate that I hâve de- 
teriorated. Stop a "bit ; let us argue the point, as an old 
aunt of mine has a way of saying when you ask her to 
lend you money in a hurry. In the first place, as to 
body; look at yourself, and then look at me. You are, 
of course, the best-looking man of the two, inasmuch 
as you are not blessed with a Koman nose tumed upside 
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down, which I take mine to be ; and y ou hâve black 
eyes instead of boiled gooseberries under your brows ; 
but l*m speaking of health, sir. You are pale, and 
tliin, and ^allow ; you look worried to death ; whereas 
my portiy visage bas grown so smootb and rosy, tbat 
Care couldn*t drive a furrow across it, if sbe tried : 
there*s an elasticity of healtb on it which résista ail im- 
pression from without." 

" Care comes usually from within." Paul was vexed, 
and amused at the same time. 

"Don't be in a hurry, Tm coming to that, and don*t 
forget also that l've been living under sunny skies, 
where life is treated more rationally than it is in our 
breathless little island. l've been enjoying existence 
abroad — ^not using life as a machine full of faculties for 
making the largest possible amount of money in the 
shortest possible amount of time. Care may come from 
within, but it won*t come of itself ; it comes chiefly 
from the contemplation of some possible or idéal future. 
Paul, my dear fellow, I gave you ail the warning I could, 
but you wouldn't listen. l'm sorry for you, but you are 
the very last man who ought to bave married." 

Paul made no answer. He thought Pritchard was 
trespassing beyond any right of friendship. He felt 
sorry their corn panions h ad left them to finish the 
evening together. 
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They were sitting near the window, and could see the 
lights glitteriiig over the shadowy town, and hear the 
swell of the waves plashing against the pier. 

" Paul," — Pritchard's voice was as soft as a woman*s ; 
it sounded strangely sweet in the dim silence, — "you 
mustn't get huffed if I speak my mind. I shall look 
upon you as a youngster when you hâve a grey beord. 
Just now I said I hadn*t a care or an anxiety, but l've 
got them in looking at you. I should like to know 
what's aniiss. IVe not seen suoh trouble in your face 
since that time when you first came back from Ashton. 
Stop ; l've not done ; what I mean is this — marriage is 
a mistake for such a man as you are ; and if you and 
your wife are not happy together, part at once, and 
save each other a life*s misery." 

Paul started up; but Pritchard would be heard 
out. 

"I speak for her sake quite as much as for yours. 
She has a soûl that will never be satisfied with any love 
that does not match hers. Bless you" — he tried to 
laugh, ashamed of his own earnestness — "I understand 
women : they're best studied through their eyes — ^when 
they are true women, that's to say ; but for ail that they 
were never meant to torment a man's life out to satisfy 
their conceptions of what life ought to be : therefore I 
say, if a man isn't happy with his wife, it's a far kinder 
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act to separate from her tban to break her heart by 
constant disappointment." 

Paul bad stood grasping tbe back of bis cbaîr wbile 
be listened. 

"Unless you mean us to qnarrel, Pritcbard, you must 
avoid tbe subject altogetber," — be was deeply ofFended, 
and bis voice sbowed it; "but it seems better to tell 
you, once for ail, you are quite mistaken : my wife and 
I are very bappy." 

He left tbe room. He would not go out; be was 
a&aid Pritcbard migbt follow bim, or tbat be migbt, 
meet tbe two artists, wbo just tben would bave been 
most unwelcome. 

He went upstairs into bis bedroom, and tbrew open 
tbe window. He bad restrained bimself witb Pritcbard 
by a great effort. Tbat be sbould dare to speak of 
bis married life to bim at ail was unbearable ; but tbat 
be sbould bave.studied Nuna so as to give bim (Paul) 
a new insigbt into ber beart, bad been so startling, tbat 
astonisbment bad for tbe time beld anger witbin bounds. 
It blazed out now fierce and uncbecked. 

Tbat a free-tbinking, pleasure-loving being like Prit- 
cbard sbould présume to give bis advice on so sacred 
and délicate a subject as married bappiness, was in- 
tolérable. 

"Wbat can be know about itî" said Paul; "wbat 
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can he know about the love of any pure good woman, 
or about how it should be prized and cherisbed]" 

He puUed up short bere, as if bis tboughts bad run 
against a stone wall; but tbey went on again, glancing 
asîde &om tbe question be bad asked. 

** Strange tbat be sbould bave formed tbat opinion 
of Nuna! I wonder wbat be got it from — ber eyes, 
be saidj" and Paul sat pondering till tbe ligbts grew 
brigbter in tbe deepening blackness, and tbe bum of 
voices in tbe street below bis window grew busbed, 
and left tbe dull plasb of tbe waves to unbroken 
monotony. Was Nuna dissatisfied î He bad told Prit- 
cbard be and bis wife were bappy togetber; bappy — 
and tben be began to question tbe meaning of tbe 
Word. 

" Wby did I mariy ? " be asked bimself, not repiningly, 
but in eamest seriousness — and tbe answer came, be bad 
married for bappiness, witb a yeaming for tbat pure Lliss 
wbicb bis own early memories bad taugbt bim was to 
be found in a loving union, in a true borne. 

He bad been young at tbe time of bis fatber's deatb, 
but stiU be bad distinct detacbed memories of seeing 
bis parents togetber. He recalled tbese now ; be was 
trying to discover wbetber bis notion of married bappi- 
ness was not sometbing fantastic and unreal. 

**rve read tbat our capacity for bappiness is larger 
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than is our power of gratifying it, and this is one of 
the means by whicli we are taught to aspire to the 
perfect love of heaven; "but yet I fancy there may be 
intense liappiness on earth for those wîio hâve full 
sympathy in its enjoyment : surely, so simple, so un- 
costly a thing as domestic happiness is within the reach 
of ail." 

You laugh at Paul for thinking this, you say he is 
visionary, he has none of that valuahle and popular 
quality which those who hâve no other faculty label 
"invaluable common sensé;" but your common sensé 
may help you hère, if you remember that Paul Whit- 
more had seen little of married life, and that the few 
familles he knew intimately were happy and united. 

It seemed to him, as his thoughts travelled back to 
childish days, that his father and mother were always 
associated in his recollections — and then he remembered 
to bave heard that they were not happy apart : almost 
Nuna's own words when she said good-bye to him. 
How wistful she had looked ; and he had thought her 
tiresome not to take his absence more as a matter of 
course. A feeling of seK-reproach came — how often he 
had left Nuna, and they had not been married a year ! 

"Though, in the love I am thinking of, time would 
make no différence, unless indeed afiFection became 
deepened and intensified by daily growth — a growth 
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quickened by acte of love, done for the sake of one 
another." 

He was getting less visionary, you see, but» be was 
stîll vague; be still trusted in love iteelf too mucb as 
a sbeet-ancbor, witbout premising tbat tbe love must be 
so pure, 80 perfect, so really beaven-bom, as to make 
tbe borne in "wbicb it bides iteelf from worldly eyes 
an eartbly Paradise. He knew wbat be meant and wbat 
be wanted; memory told bim, and sometbing nearer 
tban memory, tbat be was tbe cbild of sucb a bome : 
but as yet Paul only knew it migbt be ; be did not 
grasp tbat tbe treasure be sougbt lay on bis own 
beartbstone, and migbt be bis if be really loved 
JSTuna as sbe loved bim. If be bad asked Nuna wby 
sbe married, sbe could not bave given tbe same deli- 
berate answer. Sbe would probably bave said tbat life 
would bave been intolérable away from Paul ; if sbe 
bad been older, and so bad gained insigbt into ber own 
nature, sbe would bave known tbat tbe overmastering 
love sbe bore to Paul bad so united ber to bim tbat 
sbe bad no separate existence. Left alone away from 
bim, life became grey and neutral-tinted, — sbe was like 
a cbrysalis ; ber own life lay sbrivelled in tbe past ; only 
tbe présence of ber love could quicken ber puises and 
rouse ber from apatby and vacancy. JSTo one bad ever 
wamed Nuna against idolatry; ail otber love since 
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Mary's death. had been thrown back on the ardent 
young soûl, as the cold grey rock flings back the waves 
on the stones of the beach. Paul had drawn out her 
hidden love, kindled it, ail unconscious of its intense 
and ardent power, till Nuna had grown to believe that 
there was no happiness that could satisfy so exacting 
a nature as her own. From the first she had a con- 
sciousness that she had been easily won, that her love 
had existed before Paul's had. It was her character to 
take blâme to herself; it had not occurred to her, 
except in pétulant, quickly repented of moments, seri- 
ously to doubt the strength of her husband's love. 

While Paul sat thinking, it came to him that two 
subjects were continually trying to pièce themselves 
together in bis mind, and that from this very persistence 
there must be some mysterious affinity between them — 
the love of his father and his mother, and Pritchard's 
mention of JSTuna. He called up the vision of her eyes ; 
there seemed to him to be reproach in their lovely ten- 
derness. Was he really unhappy away from I^una ? No ; 
— he tried to answer Yes; but he remembered that of 
his own free wiU he had settled to stay a day longer 
with Pritchard than he had at £j:st intended. 

He was uneasy and restless; he got up and walked 
about. Pritchard's advice came back, and he felt more 
angry than ever that he should bave given occasion 
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for such an expression of opinion; and as he raised his 
head haughtily, and threw back his hair with the old 
familiar action, Nuna*s eyes, pleading, tender, — ^how 
passionately tender! — seemed to be looking from the 
dark corner of the room. 

Paul's head lowered suddenly, and his hand clasped 
over his eyes. He was not trying to shut ont the 
picture he had seen, he was concentrating thought on it. 
His heart swelled and throhbed with a strange mixture 
of sorrow and joy : sorrow in which remorse was mingled, 
and joy full of anticipation. Yes, he had wronged his 
wife ; he had not been nntrue to her : in his heart Paul 
still thought he had behaved admirably and with rare 
seK-denial in his interviews with Mrs. Downes, but he 
ought not to hâve kept a secret from Xuna. 

"Inever will hâve another secret," he said; "TU tell 
her everything, and she's such a darling, for the very 
telling her she'll forgive at once." 

In his usual impulsive fashion he settled to go home 
directly. Why notî it was not ten o'clock yet. He 
packed his bag, went down and wrote a note to 
Pritchard, who had gone to bed, and then found that 
no train left till six o'clock next morning. 

This news set his impatience so ablaze that he went 
out, left his bag at the station, and resolved to pass 
the time awake. 
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He made his way to the pier and sat there, looking 
out over the sea, grown so quiet and still now, tliat 
its vast smootli surface seemed to vex his restlessness. 
He sat thinking still of Nuna ; had he given her much 
unhappinessî The only time he had ever suspected 
she might hâve grief which she hid away, was on that 
night when he had been startied at the fire in her 
eyes; he had warned her against jealousy then, and he 
remembered the strange écho his words had had to him ; 
he remembered, too, that on that same night had corne 
the note from Mr. Downes. 

"It would be terrible to make her jealous," he said 
thoughtfuUy ; but he was thinking more of the disunion 
and strife it would cause than of the pain to Nuna's 
heart. He wondered now at the fascination he had 
found in those sittings in Park Lane, and side by side 
with the tender passion of his wife's eyes he saw that 
last look of Patty*s. He turned from it with a feeling 
of reproach ; he asked himself how he would like ÎTuna 
to 4ook into any man's eyes as Patty had thus looked 
into his — into Will Bright*s, for instance. 

" What a Pharisee I*m growing ! " he scoffed at him- 
self "Bright himself could not be narrower — as if 
women know what their eyes say; it's just a trick of 
expression : I hâve heard Nuna herself complain of her 
stepmother*s lectures about this. Poor darling ! she 
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hasn't an idea of the way ia which. her eyes betray 
her." 

And yet, that last look of Patty's, judge it as 
leniently as he would, had suddenly robbed her of the 
charm which had held him in thrall; it had brought 
back his first shrinking. Which was the real woman, 
he asked himself, as he sat there in the darkness — the 
Patty he had grown to believe in, or the artificial, 
worldly créature he had recognized at his ûiat meeting 
with Mrs. Downes î 

But jS'una's claims upon him had been strengthening 
even wMle his mind had wandered from them. He was 
angiy with himself for thus wasting his thoughts away 
from her. 

He did not attempt to analyse his feelings, — there 
was a blissful certain ty of coming joy in them which 
was too exciting for such a process; but he felt that 
Nuna had never seemed so precious — felt, too, in a haK- 
real way, as a man feels who is suddenly told that a 
familiar book in his library is of rare value, not to be 
purchased for money. 

He might hâve got a due to the change in himself if 

he had remarked his complacency regarding Pritchard; 

he had forgotten ail about his friend's unpalatable 

advice. 
£y the time twelve oVlock sounded over the silent 
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town, Paul felt so reconciled to life that he went back 
to the inn, and, finding his room still disengaged, went 
to bed and slept soundly till Boots rouscd him for his 
early joumey. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 



A DISCOVERY. 



NuNA had not slept ail night ; and now, as she eat 
before her untasted breakfast, her eyes looked hard 
and bright, and tbere was a feverish. spot on each. 
cheek, whicb showed that want of resi had not over- 
mastered the inward trouble tbat was working in ber 
heart. literally at work in every pulse-beat, it seemed 
to tbrill over ber wbole body ; a feeling till now latent 
had been roused to active life. 

On the night before, she had sat up later th;in 
usual. Paul would be home the next evening; only 
twenty-four hours before she saw hini ; would he corne, 
or should she get a letter to say, as he had said before, 
that he should stay away yet another day? 

" How can I bear it ? '* she had said on this evening ; 
" if he only could once know what his présence is to 
me, he would come, I know he would." 

Nuna had ne ver been able to conceive herself as 
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necessary to Paul as he was to her : without fathoming 
the shallowness of her husband's affection for her, she 
had accepted as a disappointment, but stiU as an in- 
évitable fact, that women were made for men, and not 
men for women ; and when her imagination grew rebel- 
lions of the curb she strove to lay on it, and pictured 
earthly joys, more intense than any she had known, in 
the heart to heart communion of two soûls made one 
by love, she had tried to school herseK by the convic- 
tion that she was not worthy of Paul, and that she 
got as much of his affection as she could hope for. 

" I was too easily won," she said. " Why else has 
he been so cold and silent lately? I am not companion 

enough for him, and he gets dull — ah ! but " and 

she remembered how lovingly he had urged her to go 
to Gray's Farm. 

" But that was to go away from him," and she smiled 
through the tears in her eyes. For the présent her grief 
lay hushed within her; she had nothing actually to 
complain of, she tried to hope that time would work a 
change. 

"K you please, ma*am," said the prim maid, "here's 
a man with a picture from the frame-maker's. He's not 
quite sure if he was to bring it hère or to Park Lane ; 
but he says, as it's so late, he'll leave it now and call 
again in the momiug to know if it's righf 
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" Very well/' saîd Kuna ; " say your master is out, 
and I don't know if it is right, but lie can bring the 
pictnre in." 

A man came in^ almost staggering under the weight 
he carriedy but iN'una was pre-occupied, — sbe did not 
look round even to see where be placed the picture. 

The man went out again, the servant foUowed him, 
and the door was closed. 

The strange feeling of dépression which had hung 
over Nuna lately was still heavy upon her. She felt 
nervous, and wished suddenly that the studio was not 
80 large, so that the shadowy, far-off corners might lose 
the gloomy terrors which she thought oppressed her. 

" m go to bed," she said ; " I bave sat up till l'm 
tired out. I believe I am a&aid of that huge picture ; 
I wonder what it can be. The best way is to look 
at it" 

She had shrunk from doing this, remembering Paul's 
dislike to be questioned about bis portraits; but in bis 
absence it was such a dear delight to gaze on something 
that bis hand had touched — something created by the 
mind she so worshipped. 

The picture had been placed against the bookcase ; 
Nuna had been sitting at the table with her back 
towards it She took her reading lamp, and went close 
up to it; her eyes did not at once reach the face; she 
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was arrested by the marvellous painting of the hands, 
the grâce of the attitude; "so simple, so unstudied," 
slie said. "Paul has given this fine lady the freshness 
of a country girl." 

She started so violently when her eyes reached the face 
that she nearly dropped her lamp — started with a kind 
of superstitious terror — a terror which raised the haïr on 
her temples, and hathed her forehead in sudden dew; 
then a scomful smile of incredulity curved her lips ; she 
raised the lamp higher, and took a still doser survey. 

She did not start this time. Something seemed to 
steel her against any outward émotion, Her heart felt 
dead, stony while she stood, still as- the picture itself, 
taking in every détail of Patty's exceeding loveliness. 

She came back to the table at last, set the lamp down, 
and stood thinking with fixed eyes and clasped hands. 

Not for long. Nuna felt on a sudden that if she 
stayed near the portrait she should do it a mischief. 
She made no effort against the wild tempest that had 
risen in her bosom. She had tried, at lirst, to tell 
herself that there was some accidentai likeness, but 
conviction stifled this. It was Patty, and she had sought 
Paul out, and tried to rekindle his old love. 

" Oh, God ! " moaned Nuna, " take me in mercy ! 
How am I to live, if Paul loves her?" 

The night was full of torture. She had spent it 
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mostly in walking up and down her bedroom, pressing 
her bare feet on the carpet with the longing after pain 
that mental agony créâtes; and now this morning she 
was not really calmer, only stilled by exbaustion. 

She had tried to pray, but her dry, parched tongue 
had uttered words which her heârt gave no voice to ; 
and now, as she thought of the hours she was doomed 
to pass alone in the same room with that smiling, lovely 
face, her despair grew to frenzy, and she wrung her hands. 

Nuna had none of the helpless feebleness which makes 
some women seek for instant support against sorrow — a 
feebleness which, if rightly guided, brings true help to 
the seeker, or, in another way it may be, deepens her 
misery. Paul had been the rock on which ail î^una's 
hopes had anchored. She only relied on Paul's counsel 
and will, and now Paul had no more love for her. She 
must go on loving him; he was a part of her being 
now; but pride, every true womanly feeling, Nuna 
th«)ught, must prevent her from showing her love. 

" He has separated us by his own act," and the words 
pierced through her as she spoke them. " Oh, Paul ! 
could you hâve kept this secret from me if you had ever 
loved me at ail?" 

She had no power to withdraw herself from the hateful 
picture, so she sat through the morning, dry-eyed, waiting 
for her husband's retum. 



CHAPTER XV. 



COMING HOME. 



Long before Niina expected she lieard the sound of 
an arrivai, and she knew by instinct tbat ber busband 
bad corne back. 

Sbe made a desperate effort at cabnness. 

"Iwill not reproacb bim," sbe said; "tbe picture 
will speak for itself. K I speak ont, I sball get pas- 
sionate and foolisb, as I used to be witb my fatber." 

But it did not occur to ber, in ber misery, tbat 
sbe bad usually made tbis same resolution to be calm 
and réticent before eacb of tbose unbappy disputes at 
tbe Rectory. 

Tbe strange, wild trouble tbat came on ber as sbe 
beard Paul*s step, kept ber eyes from bis face as be 
came in. Sbe bad an instinctive dread of betraying 
berself. 

Tbere is no use in attempting to revise life, — "if 
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I had doue this at that moment, then such. and such. 
a calamity would hâve been spared me;" the chief 
events of our life are already graven for us with an 
ineffaceable writing. We may modify them; we may 
hasten or retard their coming; but from ail etemity 
such and such joys and sorrows hâve been willed to 
our portion: only when we rail against this blind fate 
or destiny, or whatsoever else it may please us to name 
the inexorable law of being, we are apt to forget that 
freedom is left us — freedom to change thorns to roses, 
bitter to sweet — if we so strive to submit ourselves to 
ail that is laid upon us, that our trials and griefs 
become at last the way we would hâve chosen, had such 
a choice been possible to poor, weak humanity. 

But J^una was far from such a goal ; and if she could 
hâve seen the beaming love in her husband's face, her 
undisciplined heart would hâve insisted that it was just 
that drooping of her eyelids, meant to hide agitation, 
which began the wretchedness of her life. 

Paul was startled that she should sit there motionless. 
He looked round in utter amazement, and he saw Patty's 
portrait. 

Man is probably a less irritating being than woman 
is; but he has usually one weakness iu which he is 
unrivalled — whatever mischance happens, he must at 
once fix blâme on somebody. 
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Paul had corne home, his heart brimful of love and 
résolve to atone to Nuna for ail he mîght hâve inflicted 
on her in the way of neglect; and yet, being a man, 
his first feeling at sight of the picture was that Nuna 
had been somehow to blâme, or that it would not hâve 
been there at alL 

He was annoyed, and he had that extremely dis- 
concerting sensation to a self-possessed man — ^he felt 
awkward and uncomfortable. It seemed to him that 
a scène was inévitable; — he hated scènes. 
He walked past Nuna up to the picture. 
Nuna's resolution fled away; her self-control seemed 
flying after it; she felt no power of restraint left in 
her, and yet she could not begin a quarrel with Paul. 

" Why doesn't he speak to me î" she thought. " Why 
before my face does he show that she is more to him 
than I am?" 

But thèse thoughts were too passionate to be long 
kept in bondage. Her bosom heaved with its wild 
throbbings ; she must hâve suffocated if she had not 
epoken. 

" Why did you let me see it at ail ? Why not carry 
on your deceit to the end?" 

Even then her good angel pleaded. She was shocked 
by the bitterness of her own voice — the contempt of 
her words. 

l2 
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**Deceit!" Her manner stung Paul past bearing; it 
was a spark falling ou the tinder vexation had made 
of his patience. " Don't talk sucli nonsense, Nuna. 
Deceit ! One would think I was a child, accountable 
to you for everything I do !" He had been ready to 
say that he had nieant to teU her everything ; but her 
manner and the pride it raised stopped the words, and 
made him say just the reverse. 

Ail the pride, too, in Nuna's nature stirred; she raised 
her head haughtily, 

" You are very unjust. I never hâve expected you 
to tell me ail you do, though I believe it would not 
hâve been unusual if I had expected it; but I must 
feel deceived when a thing of this kind goes on for 
weeks without my knowledge." 

"A thing of what kind? In Heaven's name what 
do you meanî Mayn't I paint a woman's portrait 
without asking your leave first?" 

Paul had lost command of his temper, and he knew 
it ; and when he looked at his wife, there was such a 
new unwonted sternness in her eyes, that he shrank 
from her almost with dislike. Nuna saw his move- 
ment, and read in it a fresh proof of his want of 
love for her. 

She loved Paul too dearly to think of herself, or 
she might hâve known that by standing aloof with 
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that liard proud look sbe was deprivingj herself of 
ail power of soothing bini. If she had only thrown 
lier anns round his neck; only shown him that, spite 
of ail, she loved him deeply still, Paul would hâve 
softened : but Xuna was like us ail; sbe knew her 
own feelings, and she forgot that Paul could not 
know that her face was not speaking the language of 
her heart; eacb moment her bitterness increased. 

" Of course," she said calmly, " if you think you 
bave acted rightly, I bave nothing more to say ; but 
I don't see that you can expect me to agrée with 
you, or to feel pleased witb what you bave done." 

She spoke more quietly, but so coldly, that Paul 
gazed at her in surprise. 

"If tbere's one thing I bave dreaded more than 
another in my life," be thought, "it bas been 
jealousy. K î^una is tuming jealous, sbe'U drive me 
mad." 

He stretched out his hand as if to impose silence, 
and Nuna*s heart swelled more proudly still. 

"You bave quite mistaken me" — there was a sad- 
ness in bis voice that tried her firmness — " and I bave 
still more mistaken you. Will you bear what I bave 
to say now, or will you try and recover yourself first?" 

What a curse pride is, and specially wben it gets 
uppermost in a woman ! Hère were thèse two poor 
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human soûls striving to get doser to each other, 
and yet, because each mantled itseK in its own dignity, 
getting farther asunder. 

"1 hâve nothing to recover from," said Nuna. She 
kept her eyes away from Paul. "It is because I am 
80 weak he despises me," she said to herself, in the 
strange hallucination that jealousy will work in the 
steadiest mind, " and he does despise me, or he would 
love me. He shall not say I am weak now." 

Weak ! Oh, Nuna ! At the very moment when your 
weakness would hâve been to your husband the per- 
fection of sweetness I What use in strength when y ou 
should be weakest? 

Paul bowed his head : his thoughts were bitter 
enough. "What a self-delusion he had created ! He 
had longed so ardently for this return home, — hastened 
it ; for what 1 to find the wife he dreamed that he 
possessed, cold, jealous, standing on her rights, as 
unlike the fond, devoted woman he had pictured, as 
his own feelings were unlike tliose of last night. 

**When I got the commission to paint that pic- 
ture," he said, — and he looked at it while he spoke, 
— " I did not know who Mrs. Downes was; and when 
I found out, I did not tell you for two reasons : 
first, I really thought you had too much sensé to object 
to my painting it; and next, I believe Mrs. Downes 
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(loes not "wish to be known as Patty Westropp. I 
don't blâme ber for this ; sbe's a ricb, fasbionable 
woman now. She is not in our way of life, and it 
seemed to me useless to diseuse ber at alL" 

Paul said ail tbis in a cold, lofty way; be felt bow 
lame it sounded, and yet be was vexed at bis wife*s 
continued silence. 

He waited a few minutes ; Nuna neitber spoke nor 
moved; tben be muttered sometbing about breakfast, 
took up bis bat, and went out. 

" Wbat is life for, I wonderl" be said, as eager now 
to get away from bis borne as be bad been to come to 
it. "Snrely tbe existence of Tan talus in tbe mytb was 
a fair représentation of wbat life bas beld for me." 

And tben be told bimself it was ail bis own fault; 
tbat life was for men tbat wbicb eacb made it for 
bimseK; tbat if be bad not believed in women, and 
invested tbem witb qualities of wbicb tbey were 
incapable, be would not bave been disappointed ; and in 
tbe midst of tbis scepticism as to eartbly bliss came 
tbe memory of bis motber's loving, unselfisb nature, 
and be sigbed. 

" I did not know wbat sbe was wbile I bad ber. I 
knew notbing of women tben ; tbey seemed to me far 
ofiT, like a band of angels, almost too good to be loved 
even." 



/ 



CHAPTER XVI. 



A COMMAND. 



The sittings for tlie unconscious woe-working picture 
had spread over a mucli longer period than they seemed 
to occupy; possiblj, the time had passed more quickly 
with Paul Whitmore than it had with Mrs. Downes — 
for Tune has a knack of flying specially with artists ; 
they seem always, to themselves, to progress so slowly. 

The last fortnight of June had been singularly oppres- 
sive; there had been no rain for weeks, and the clouds 
were evidently sultry, and hung about of evenings in 
heavy masses, pufl&ng ont a snlphurous breath, as if 
they meant shortly to let folks below know what was 
the sort of storm brewing up behind their shelter. 

Eoger had grown feebler and feebler ; and now he lay 
on his comfortless bed, awaiting the arrivai of Miss 
Coppock. His face had that unnatural hue which 
paleness produces on a sun-burnt skin; but there was 
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a blue tinge on hîs lips, and a sunken extinguîshed look 
in his eyes, which told a bebolder that the flame of life 
had got low ÎQ that wiry body stretched ont on tbe bed. 

He was restless witb fever and impatience ; yet, true 
to bis restrained nature, be kept still; bis long gaunt 
limbs sbowing tbrougb tbe scanty bed-covering like 
tbose of some recumbent efîigy in stone. 

" Sbe'll corne ; she's safe to corne," be muttered ; " I 
knows tbe ways of her/* He smiled, and tbè effect was 
gbastly; for tbe smile did not go beyond bis lips. "I 
saw tbat day in tbe street sbe'd be willing to do just 
wbat sbe tbougbt Patty migbt mislike ; tbey Ve fallen 
ont, I take it. Well, it seldom answers for mistress and 
maid to cbange places; and tbat's about tbe case witb 
Miss Coppock and Patty/' 

Hère tbe door was softly opened, and Patience came in. 

Sbe came up to tbe bedside, rustling ber silk skirts, 
and speaking in tbe bigb-pitched artificial voice wbicb 
seemed to ber to be a sign of breeding; but tbe asben 
face, tbe faded eyes, tbe aspect as of a sbadow cast by 
a coming présence, made ber words falter as tbey came, 
and tben cease altogetber. 

Eoger moved bis eyes to ber face, and kept tbem fixed 
tbere. A strong expression of répugnance came over bim 
as he noticed a new unreal bloom on Miss Coppock's 
cheeks« 
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"Old fool!" he muttered, "is she going in to rival 
Patty in looks? She weren't comely ever, but now she 
don*t look wholesome/ 

" Tm so sony," Patience began, finding he made no 
answer to her first greeting. 

Eoger's eyebrows had lowered, and he looked up at 
her through the thick grey thatch. 

"Are you, ma'ami I ought most like to say, I thank 
yoiL Why should you be sorry, Miss Coppock î " 

" Dear Mr. Westropp, what a question ! " Patience 
felt nervous at his new tone towards her ; her affectation 
came back, and she had her high voice again. " Surely 
mère common feeling makes any one i^orry to see a 
fellow-creature suffer; but, besides that, I consider you 
quite an old friend, and the father of dear Mrs. Downes, 
too. Whv, there are such abundant reasons." 

"Be there?" He lay looking at her with a hard 
inquiry in his eyes; it seemed to Patience he had sent 
for her only to gibe, and that she had better go away. 

" I*m sure, Mr. Westropp, if Td known " 

"Then it were just for love of me and of Martha," 
he broke in, " that you came, eh, ma*am 1 were it, 
indeed ? Pm afeared I don't feel as thankful as I 
ought ; and did you think I sent for you for the pleasure 
of looking at you, ma'am?" 

" Good gracions, Mr. Westropp ! " — and the^i she 
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atopped, frightened into a sort of quailing submission 
by tbe unexpected energy of Eoger's words, and tbe 
kindling of bis sunken eyes. 

• " listen, if you please, ma'am — ^for niucb talking don't 
suit me, I ain't tbe strengtb for it — don't let Patty 
come a-nigb me ; if I go, sbell be glad enougb, tbere'll 
be no fear left tben of my tuming up to disgrâce ber, 
but I don't want ber bere beforeband. I sent for 
you, ma*am, to tell me wbere Miss Nuna bides in 
London." 

Patience starfced; sbe tbougbt be was wandering. 

"My dear Mr. Westropp, wby sbould you trouble 
yourself at sucb a time about Mrs. Wbitmoreî 111 do 
anytbing for you tbat is to be done; only tell me, 
please, wbat you'd like. If I may say so, I tbink you 
ougbt to bave a better nurse tban tbat old woman." 

" Very like you do ; perbaps I do too ; but don't you 
put trouble on yourself as youVe no call to. I put one 
trust in you, ma'am, and you failed me. I asked you 
to keep Patty from spendtbrift, wasteful "ways, and, 
instead of tbat, wby you axially belp spend my money 
— ^yes, my money — ^you know well enougb it were mine 
by bonest rigbt. Look at your silks and your flouncins ;" 
be grew more vebement as be felt bis strengtb leaving 
bim; ''youVe got my property on your back, tbat's bow 
youVe kep* fiûtbful to your promise." 
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His last words were thick and choked; and he lay 
still, panting and labourîng for breath. 

Patience had no expérience of illness in others ; 
Roger*s anger and his exhaustion frightened heï 
equally; ebe felt be ougbt not to be left to die there 
alone, and yet ebe sbrank from etaying beside bim. 

"I sball tell Patty be's ill," sbe said to berself: 
"tbere's no use in listening to bis ravings; sbe*s bis 
own daugbter, and sbe ougbt to see after bim." 

Sbe was not looking at Roger; sbe tbougbt bis eyes 
were still closed,and sbe moved like a cat towards tbe door. 

"Stay wbere you are, ma*am," be spoke sternly, — be 
knew tbat fear would keep ber stationary; "wby do 
you go before you know wbat you was wanted forî" 

" I beg your pardon," — Patience was afraid to tell 
tbe trutb, — " I was only going to tell your nurse you 
were ill.'* 

Roger lay looking at ber curiously, almost witb a 
smile on bis face. 

"Women 'uU ail lie if tbey can get tbe cbance," be 
said. " I ain't got a nurse, and you warn't going fartber 
down nor tbe street-door. Go tbere, and welcome ; but 
listen to me fust. Find your way to Miss Nuna's bouse, 
and tell ber I bide bere, Tm ill, and I want to see 
ber, — quick too." He saw refusai in Patience's face, 
and be raised bis band warningly. " Tbere bean't over- 
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mucli that I believea in," he went on, "but Tve heerd 
a djin' peison's cmse aîn't a safe thing to bave laid on 
ona m lay mine on von if you dont do as I bid ye." 

<<My goodness!" Miss Coppock was alanned ont of 
ail ber gentility. "Wbatever are yon tbinking abont? 
Of course I wilL Lor', Mr. Westropp, don*t be so dread- 
fui, don't; don't stare at me like tbat; ob, good 
beavens ! be's dying." Her voice grew into a sbiiek ; 
for Eoger lay panting again, witb eyes and moutb 
widely opened, and sbe tbougbt be would die wbile still 
angiy witb ber. " Ob, Eoger Westropp, TU go to Miss 
Nuna; l'il do eyerytbing yon bid me if you only say, 
*Bless you. Patience Coppock,' and sbake bands." 

It had come to tbe ex-milliner tbat sbe was under- 
going a realization of one of tbe scènes in ber favourite 
romances, and tbis ligbt taugbt ber tbat tbe best anti- 
dote to a curse was a blessing £rom tbe lips wbicb bad 
threatened it. 

"Bless you, Patience Coppock," be smiled ; "but 
you re mortal wrong if you look for profit from blessin* 
o' mine — you may go now ; " bis fingers twitched so 
restlessly, tbat sbe was forced to loosen tbe grasp sbe 
bad laid on tbem. His eyes moved towards tbe door; 
sbe saw bow impatient be was sbe sbould go. 

"Good-bye," sbe said, "it sban*t be my fault if 
Mrs. Wbitmore doesn't come to you at once." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

MISS ooppock's warning. 

When Nuna was fairly alone, she burst into passionate 
"weeping. 

"Oh, what hâve I done, what hâve I done? driveii 
him away by my jealousy, and he'll never corne back !" 

She staxted up and ran to the door, but it was too 
late: the hall-door banged loudly; Paul was gone. 

He had corne home a day sooner than she expected, 
and instead of springing forward to welcome him, she 
had sat like a stone, and then, without waiting for 
any explanation about the picture, had reproached him 
with deceit. 

"Whatever & husband does, a wife is bound to 
honour him and love him." Poor Nuna*s tears 
dropped like scalding rain over the slender hands 
pressed against her throbbing bosora. "And what 
has Paul done? He could not do anything wrong, he 
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is an artist, and he must admire beauty; don't I 
love beauty in women, and how can he help it ? Oh, 
my darling! my darling! corne back to me." 

This pénitent mood lasted some time, but Kuna 
wanted stronger help than mère feeling, against herself. 
Jealousy in an ardent nature is lîke devouring âame ; 
you may slake it and it seems extinguished, but it lies 
smouldering, ready to leap up in active life at the 
slightest arousûig. 

She had kept steadily away from the picturo, but 
afternoon came, and still Paul had not returned. She 
¥7ent up to it desperately and looked at it. 

Her dinner had been sent away untasted, she looked 
haggard and woro, and she knew it. 

" What can he feel when he sees us side by side î " 
she said. She went abruptly and fetched a hand 
mirror from her bedroom, and then she placed herself 
before the picture, and forced herself to compare every 
feature with Patty's. 

There was a passionate glow in her eyes at first, but 
as she persisted in her painful work her cheeks grew 
pale, and the firmly compressed lips parted into a 
listless look of despondency. 

Her jealousy had been maddening, but it took a 
new despairing élément as she noted with unsparing 
eyes the total want of any resemblance between her- 
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self and the beautiful face in the picture. It would 
Lave been easier to bear Paul*s admiration for another, 
if it had been attracted by charms which i^ any way 
reflected her own; but between iN'ima and Patty there 
was tbe wide différence which tirae can never bridge 
over. Painting could not do any more justice to Patty 
than it can do justice to any beautiful woman ; but 
it could represent, in a measure, ail the loveliness 
she possessed. Nuna's beauty was so dépendent on 
expression, on the ever-varying émotions which seem 
to lay the soûl bare beneath the pure transparent skin, 
that it was no wonder she was unconscious of any 
power to charm; no wonder either that her heart sank 
like lead as she stood comparing her own face with 
Patty's. The beautiful picture smiled at her, not 
cruelly, Nuna thought, but in pity at her weakness. 

She put the glass down on the table, and struggled 
hard against the disorder which she felt was mastering 
her soûl. 

She was humbled at her own vanity, it was new to 
Nuna to care about her looks. 

" How silly I hâve grown ! " she thought, sadly ; 
"was Elizabeth right when she said I could never 
guide myself?" She made another effort at steadiness. 
Already she knew, even with her imperfect self-know- 
ledge, that agitation and disquiet were as open doors 
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to the subtle temptation whicli had destroyed her peace. 
If she would not "be couquered by her jealousy, she 
must be seK-restrained. 

"Wby don*t I believe ail Paul saysî I do believe 
entirely bis view of it. If I could only believe that 
horrid woman does not try to make him like her better 
than he likes me ! " and then she strove to think that 
if she were really the trusting wife she called herself, 
she should be sure of her husband*s love. 

But this last argument was an unhappy one; the 
poor devoted heart might blâme itsel^ but nature and 
truth would be heard; and they both spoke out from 
the very depths of her love. 

"There's no use in being misérable." She pushed 
her haïr out of her eyes, and almost a look of her 
girlish archness came back. "Paul may not lové me 
as I love him. l'm not worth it, most likely, but I 
am his wife, and he's much too good and too honour- 
able to give way to liking Patty. I must see her." 
She shrank as she spoke, but she nerved herself against 
her reluctance. "Perhaps I bave been wronging her, 
perhaps she loves her own husband very much, and I 
hâve been making myself misérable for nothing at ail." 

The aftemoon was changing into evening when at 
last she heard footsteps on the stairs ; but an instant's 
listening told Nuna this was not Paul's rapid tread. 

VOL. II. M 
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. The servant announced Miss Coppock, but Nuna was 
80 startled by tbe change in her looks that she 
hardlj recognized her old dressmaker. 

MÎBS Coppock came in yoluble and high-voiced, a 
mixture of servility and patronage: surroundings were 
mach in her estimation, and to find her former em- 
ployer in an old-fashioned part of London, with n«t 
even a regular drawing-room to receive her in, was to 
Patience a decided confession of inferiority. She had 
driven to St. John Street in a cab this aftemoon, but 
she was going home to one of the best houses in Park 
Lane, and she drove ont daily in Mrs. Downes's 
fasHonable carnage ; yet in the midst of thèse self-com- 
placent suggestions^ every now and then, something in 
Nuna's refined face, in the gentle courtesy of her words 
and her manner, sent the ex-dressmaker back to her 
own rank of life, and made her feel like an impostor. 

*'You are surprised to see me, Mrs. Whitmore, I 
dare say, but I hâve brought you a message from Eoger 
Westropp." 

She looked round her at this, and she saw Patty's 
picture. 

Miss Coppock gave a little start — Mr. Whitmort 
must hâve told his wife, after ail — ^but Nuna was 
questioning her about Boger's message, so she was 
forced to be patient. 
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"I suppose Roger has sent for liis daugbter,** said 
Kona; "sbe sees hira sometimes, of course?" 

And then ^Nuna blushed; ît seemed to hei that she 
was prying into Patty's arrangements. 

" Not often," Patience laughed spitefuUy ; it was a 
relief to hâve found some one to whom she could 
speak freely. 

" She can't like Patty ; it's not in a woman*s 
nature," she said to hersel£ " Well, Mrs. Whitmore, 
you see Mrs. Downes has a position to maîntain, and 
ail that kind of thing takes time, you know; and 
going to court and fêtes and halls and opéras is, of 
course, of far more conséquence than going to see an 
old father, when we're ashamed of him. Dear me, 
yes, she don't even know he's ill:" hère Miss Coppock 
laughed again. 

But she had quite misunderstood her listener's 
silence ; a fiush of indignation rose in Mrs. Whit- 
more's face. Miss Coppock had told her she was 
Mrs. Downes's confidential friend, and Nuna was 
disgusted at her treacherj. 

"I will go and see Roger Westropp as soon as 
possible," she said, coldly. "If I find him very ill," 
— she was thinking aloud, rather than addressing her 
companion, — "I shall write to Mrs. Downes." 

Mrs. Whitmore's manner irritated Patience; the 

k2 
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■woman had been stung and goaded by Roger's taunts 
till sbe was ready to vent ber resentment on tbe first 
victim sbe met witb: sbe bad felt sure of Nuna*s 
sympatby, and tbe fresb rebuff made ber spite overbear 
ber prudence. 

"I wouldn't really, Mrs. Wbitmore;" sbe sbook ber 
bead and gave Nuna a look fiill of compassion. "I 
dare say y ou didn*t know it, but wben Mrs. Downes 
was only ^Patty Westropp sbe never could say a- civil 
Word of you; and now, it stands to reason tbat sbe 
can't like you." 

Nuna grew crimson; sbe stiffened into baugbtiness. 

"I really do not care to bear wbat Mrs. Downes 
tbinks of me; but if I find ber fatber very ill, I 
sball certainly write and tell ber, Miss Coppock." 

Hère Patience met a look in tbose deep liquid eyes 
wbicb almost made ber rise from ber seat; it carried 
ber back to tbe time wben sbe bad stood, pins in 
band, fitting on Miss Nuna's dresses. 

Sbe looked at ber own. silk skirts, and tben at 
Nuna's simple muslin gown, and tbe contrast gave ber 
fresb courage. 

"Of course, Mrs. Wbitmore, you must do as you 
tbink fit; but if I was in your position, knowing ail 
tbat I do know, I would not interfère between ]Mrs. 
Downes and ber fatber." 
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She waited hère, "but Nuna would not question her; 
she was anxious to get lîd of her visîtor, and she 
thought silence the suiest way. 

Miss Coppock sat some moments, but she meant to 
hâve her say out whether Nuna helped her or not. 

"Grood moming, Mrs. Whitmore." She rose to go 
away; but she would not see Nuna's outstretched hand; 
her anger had got beyond the bounds of décorum. 
" Well, Mrs. Whitmore, be wamed or not as you 
please; ail I know is, if I had married a man who 
had been head-over-ears in love with Patty Westropp, 
I shouldn*t like hîm to spend ail his time with her 
as he does spend it now; and, above ail, Td take 
care not to vex her. Mrs. Downes don't spare anyone 
who stands in the way of her vanity, — I know that." 
She rustled off; a twinge of conscience made her 
tum her head away. She did not want to see how 
Mrs. Whitmore had received her waming. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 
ituna's promise to boobb. 

When Paul came in at last for a few moments, and told 
his wife not to sit up for him, as he was going to 
the théâtre with friends, it seemed to Nuna as if she 
had heard the words before; as if this cold, estranged 
manner of her husband's were the reality of her life, 
and ail the hrighter, fonder ideas she had fisuicied 
or cherished, dreams. 

And when next moming came and he sat opposite 
her at hreakfast, hardly speaking a word but absorbed 
in his paper, she felt it was useless to struggle against 
fate: complaint and explanation would only aUenate 
him altogether. 

Her jealousy seemed dead; what right had she to 
be jealous) She had married Paul knowing he had 
loved Patty, and she had been so willing to believe 
his love for herseK, that she had not paused to reflect 
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on the rapidity with which he had transferred his 
affections. In the long honrs of the last sleepless 
night she had had spare time to realize this thought, 
and to feel its tnith. 

"I gave my love too easily; I was won at once; I 
hâve xnade my own life," she said, in a quiet mood 
that was neither submission nor despair; "and now I 
hâve got to live it." She did not do herself the justice 
of remembering how hard she had pleaded against the 
hurry of her marriage. 

She had so shrunk from approaching the subject of 
Patty, that she had not told Paul of Miss Coppock's 
message; and he had gone out now, and would not be 
home till evening. Nuna hesitated to go and see Eoger 
unknown to her husband. 

** But Miss Coppock seems to think he is dying; it 
is wicked to delay. Suppose he dies aloneî" 

She shrank a little at the idea of findiug herself 
by Eoger's death-bed ; but, in her cottage visiting, she 
had met with death, and it did not terrify her so 
much. 

She went; she found the squalid house at last, 
after about twenty inquiries, and gave a timid knock 
at the door. Even her unobservant eyes were shocked 
by the dirty, ruinons aspect of everything : moss had 
found a home in every crack of the stone steps ; and 
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the parlour window looked as il it had received the 
mud splasbes of a twelvemontli. 

The door opened slowly, and then she recognized 
Koger Westropp. 

His stern face lightened over witb. a smile. "Will 
yoa please walk in, ma'am 1 " he said. 

]N"una "went on into the little room, but she had no 
eyes for the squalor around her. Boger's face had 
taken her back to Ashton ; for the ûrst time since 
her marriage she wîshed herself in her old life again. 

She seated herself on the shahby, faded green sofa, 
but Eoger remained standing. Kona was still to him 
his young mistress; neither his wealth nor her poverty 
could work any change in their relative positions. 

"It's very kind on y ou to corne, m^-'am." Nuna 
smiled up at him, looking so young and sweet and 
bright, that Roger felt ail his old worship of her 
révived. 

"Tm 80 glad to see you so much better, Roger; I 
was afraid I should find you very ill indeed, — Miss 
Coppock said you were." 

Roger's face clouded over; he put both hands be- 
hind his back and stiffened into hardness. 

" She said so, did she ? and yet she's never came 
anear this morning to see if I wur dead, or livin^ ! I 
wur mortal ill yesterday, ma'am, but towards evenin* 
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I took a turn, and this momin' l'm better stilL l'm 
afeared l'U disappoint some folks a while longer as 'd 
be glad to feel there was a few feet of earth between 
they and their secrets." 

"Ob! please don't say so, Eoger." Nuna spoke in a 
sbocked, distressed voice ; abnost as if sbe were crying. 

"l'm only sayin' tmtb, but tbat there's not wbat 
Tve got to say to you, ma'anL If you'd ba' corne 

yesterday, maybe l'd ba' said more, but now " He 

fumbled in bis waistcoat, pulled out a bit of folded 
paper, and tben slowly opened it and fiattened it on 
tbe mantelsbelf, before be turned to put it in ^una's 
band. 

As ber eyes followed bis movements, they fell on 
Fatty's likeness still resting against tbe blurred looking- 
glass. Ail tbe colour faded &oni Nuna's face; ber 
eyes lost tbeir liquid dancing ligbt; one instant, so it 
seemed to Eoger Westropp, bad robbed ber of ber 
beauty and ber youtL But Nuna did not notice bis 
eamest, attentive glance; ber eyes remained £xed on 
tbe little portrait. 

"Hâve you seen my daugbter, Miss Xuna?" be said 
witb a sbarp, inquisitive look. 

"No." 

"Wby notî" be said bluntly; "I bear your good 
gentleman sees ber most days." Nuna cbanged colour 
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with startling lapidity; she felt his keen gaze on hec 
face, and she bad no strength to bide ber agitation. 

Eoger was noting every change; the drooping bead, 
the quivering lips, the varying colour; and silently be 
put thèse side by side with Miss Coppock's talk. 

His wits were keen, but they were not inventive, 
and be stood some minutes before be could see bis way 
to belping Nuna in ber trouble. 

''It*8 just as it were at Ashton," be said to bim* 
self; "Patty don't care a fig for the fellow bersel^ but 
she can't abide to spare bim to another woman — the 
vain bussy!" 

And yet, mingling with bis pity for Nuna, came a 
sort of fatberly pride in Patty's beauty. 

Nuna opened the paper. 

"'Messrs. Jones and Co.' I don't understand," she 

faltered. 

" You' ve got to put that writin' by, ma'am, till so be 

as you bear as l'm taken; then if you goes with it 

to Chancery Lane, you'll get full informations at the 

office ; but " — be stopped and looked at Nuna to im- 

press ber with the importance of bis next words — 

'^ don't you take no notice to my daugbter about that 

paper, nor to Miss Patience neitber." 

"Tm not likely to see eitber of them," said Nuna, 

proudly; and she got up to go away. 
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Eoger looked at her, and he smiled in his own 
pecnliar fasbion. 

"That bit of paper may be of use to yon some day, 
ma'am, for ail you don't seem to set no store by it 
now ; l'm a-going now to ask you to do something 
for me." 

" Wbat is itî" Nuna smiled; she was vexed at her 
own ungraciousness. ^^I am very glad to do anything 
for you, Eoger." 

" Thank you, ma'am ; it's to go to Park Lane, No. 7, 
and ask for Mrs. Downes. See her, if ye please — don't 
you be put off with no Miss Coppocks, — you see Patty, 
and tell lier to come and see me directly; if she don't 
corne to me, then T goes to her." 

Nuna stood trembling. 

" I can%" she said ; " your daughter would think 
me an intruder. No, indeed I can't." 

"Listen hère, ma'am." He touched Nuna's clasped 
hands with one bony finger. " You was always a good 
young lady to your father, and others besides ; you're 
not a-goin' to refuse to send Patty to me when Fm 
sick and wantin' to speak with her? She's my own 
child, Miss Nuna. She ain't a lovin' child like you, 
ma'am, but she'U come if you says them words to her 
plain and straight — she'll come." 

"Can't I Write instead?" Nuna urged. 
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Something in Koger's stem voice and his tall, gaunt 
heîght, made lier feel like a child witli him. 

"No, ma'am, writin' won't do. You'U not refuse an 
old servant, Miss Nunaî" he said earnestly; "it's life 
an' death, I may so say, for me to see Patty. I shan*t 
rest easy till you give me your word as you'll go straight 
from this to Park Lane." 

While he spoke, a strange, wild plan had darted into 
Nuna's mind. Why should she not see Patty î She 
had wished it herseK yesterday, and then had sbrunk 
£rom asking Paul. 

" Am I always to be a coward 1" she said, and she 
nerved herseK with the struggle only timid natures 
know, and yet which, once achieved, lifts them to even 
daring bravery. 

"Pil go," she said, abruptly. "Must it be to-day?" 

"Yes, to-day, ma'am." His manner had altered; he 
saw that Nuna could only be compelled into his service 
by her belief in its importance to himself. "Unless 
Patty knows to-day, there's no use in telling of her 
Thank you, ma'am, Tm obliged to you." 

He opened the door while Nuna stood looking a 
him ; she had not yet realized that which she was abou 
to do. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A GOSSIP AT THE "bLADEBONE." 

Therb is a sensation well-known to persons of a ner- 
vous tempérament; a somethîng more or less akîn to 
second siglit. It îs not presentiment ; it is rather a 
consciousness of that which takes place respecting them 
in the mind of another, and it may exist in a mind 
entirely free from any leaning to mesmeric influence. 
When Nuna's thoughts were drawn so strongly to Ashton, 
slie was on the lips and in the hearts of her friends 
there, and her coming among them was the subject of 
désire — even of written entreaty. 

Mrs. Bright's round, rosy face, which no amount of 
straw-coloured bonnet trimming or white lace veil could 
pale, was full of excitement as she walked from the 
Parsonage gâte to the "Bladebone." 

If she had not spied out Mrs. Fagg on the doorstep, 
I incline to think that Will's mother would so far hâve 
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forgotten the proprieties of life as to commiipicate her 
news to Bob the ostler, witb whom she had left her 
pony-carriage on her first arrivai in the village. For 
with Mrs. Bright "the proprieties" were a lesson still. 
In her husband's lifetime she had been left free. Will's 
pnblic-school éducation had made him more fastidious 
than bis father about outside matters; but the Miss 
Parsneps were the oracles who really influenced Mrs. 
Bright — the Miss Parsneps who always knew the right 
thing, and did it; who seemed never to be compelled 
to ask with the poet, " And what is your opinion, Mrs. 
Grundy?" even about so momentous a point with them 
as the wearing of flounces by maid-servants. 

Mrs. Bright sometimes told herself that the Miss 
J*arsneps must bave had "opinions" in their cradles, 
their opinions were so very settled; while she, poor 
plump body, was for ever changing in her endeavours to 
fit on a skin of consistent propriety, which nature had 
never meaiit her to wear. 

With aU her unswerving dévotion to the aristocratie 
spinsters, she was never quite at ease with them. It 
was a relief to talk to a person who, like Mrs. Fagg, 
was her acknowledged inferior, and yet sufficiently well- 
taught to keep her place^ even when Mrs. Bright, in 
the full gush of her confidence, sometimes forgot her 
own position. The reason of this might lie in the 
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fact that Mrs. Fagg bad the rare but ignoble giffc of 
beîng satisûed witb tbe state of life in wbicb sbe bad 
been bom, and bad no désire to tread on tbe beels of 
ber superiors. 

Tbe montbs tbat bave passed since we last saw tbese 
two, bave brougbt little cbange to tbe smootb skin and 
brigbt cbeery eyes of tbe comely widowj but tbere is 
more altération in Mrs. Fagg. It is bard to give tbis 
altération in words; it is scarcely a pbysical cbange. 

Tbere may be a paler tint on ber face; tbe eamest 
eyes, set so far under ber square, sbarp-templed brows, 
may be a trace more careworn and sunken, but tbe moutb 
is less firm ; tbere is a cbastened sweetness in tbe smile 
tbat greets Mrs. Brigbt ; an almost liquid ligbt in tbe 
blue eyes — tbat ligbt wbicb we associate instantaneously 
witb motberbood — tbere is so mucb of fostering love in 
it. Looking up at Mrs. Fagg from tbe bottom of tbe 
steps, and remembering your first impression of ber, you 
say to yourself, — if you are a tbougbtful person, — 
"Tbis innkeeper's wife bas passed tbrougb some great 
sorrow since I saw ber last, or maybe some great joy." 

For tbougb prosperity is apt to barden tbe beart by 
tuming its love on itself and its own possessions, yet 
at its first incoming it unseals a spring of tbankfulness 
wbicb will gusb fortb on tbose near it; and, if tbis 
spring be kept nncboked by pride and greed, wbo is 
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to say that prosperity may not be as helpful as adversity ? 
But this is a digression : for it was sorrow in tlie begin- 
ning that had cbanged Mrs. Fagg. 

" How's Dennis to-day î" said Mrs. Bright, raising lier 
floTinced muslin as she stepped upwards ; and in former 
times Mrs. Fagg would hâve soliloquised, "Vain old fool," 
at sight of the said flounces ; but toleratîon had grown 
of late with sorrow, with the mistress of the "Blade- 
bone," and, besides, the question was an engrossing one. 

" Well, ma'am, Fm sorry to say, thank you, not 
quite so well; there's a thundery feel in the air, and 
I fancy he's much more sensible to weatherchange now 
than what he used to be, and he's tired besides ; he's 
asleep just now." 

"Ah! then of course I won't go and see him." Mrs. 
Bright gave a sigh of relief. 

Dennis had had a sudden illness in the winter, and 
had been ever since a helpless invalid ; his speech was 
imperfect, and it was no easy matter to keep up a 
conversation with him. 

"Any way you couldn't see Dennis now, ma'am." 
There was the old acerbity in Mrs. Fagg, and her head 
jerked back in a minute. " Miss Menella Parsnep's 
been with him the best part of an hour to-day, and in 
my opinion she's been too much for him, though she 
hâve read him to sleep." 
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"Oh! how can you, Mrs. Fagg? why, I sliould hâve 
thought it such a privilège for dear Miss Menella to 
take 80 much notice of Dennis." 

Mrs. Bright had rather surprised herself. She knew 
that she had spoken just as one of the Miss Farsneps 
themselves would hâve spoken, but her feelings were 
somehow jarred by her own words. 

"Yon see, ma'am," — Mrs. Fagg spoke in her driest 
voice, — "you think a deal of them Miss Farsneps, 
and I think a deal o' Dennis, — that's how it is. Miss 
Farsneps is well enough in their way; but then, 
what a very small way it is ! If God Almighty didn't 
shape two elm-leaves exact and similar, it ain't likely 
He meant men and women folk to foUow suit, and 
squeeze theirselves to one pattern; each one's way is 
best for each one's self." Then, with sharp emphasis, 
"There's that Miss Menella been tryin' to persuade 

Dennis he'd be better, if he went down to Frimrose 

Flace and let her nurse him awhile." 

"Dear Miss Menella, has she reallyl" Mrs. Bright's 

plump hands pressed themselves together in a gush 

of enthusiasm. " How good and kind she is ! just like 

a sister of charity, or a nursing mother, or an angeL" 
" Not much of that," Mrs. Pagg smiled, as a vision of 

the tall, bony figure of Miss Farsnep came with Mrs. 

Bright's words ; " and if she'd only asked Dennis, poor 

VOL. n. N 
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8011I! Bat to sit and tell me I shonld find it a relief^ 
and I shonld get thiongh twice as mnch wodc without 
him! IVe thonght old maîds apt at keeping married 
women to tbeir work; pîcking holes and interfering 
abont children and snch where thej can in the 
manner of doing it: bat to tell a wife she'd do anj- 
thing better withont lier hnsband besîde ber, than 
witb him, and bim ill, passes belie^ and patience too, 
for tbat matter." 

Mrs. Fagg ended abraptly as if ber tongae bad nm 
away witb ber, and bad been brongbt to a balt against 

■ 

its will. 

"Ob, Fm sure sbe didn't mean tbat," — Mrs. Brigbt 
always sufifered at any break in tbe barmony of ber 
neigbbours; "bat yon know youVe bad a great deal 
of anxioos narsing and care since Cbristmas ; and Eobby 
baving scarlet fever, and peeling so dreadfally on tbe 
top of eyerytbing ; and altbougb nobody did take 
infection, still tbey migbt, wbicb to me makes Miss 
Menella ail tbe kinder.'' 

Mrs. Fagg made no answer. Mrs. Brigbt's sentences, 
like some folks' letters, bad a way of tying tbemselves 
in a double knot, and defied analysis. 

Sbe led tbe way into tbe little parlour wbere Paul 
bad looked out of window and admired tbe garden 
of tbe "Bladebone." Tbe roses were in full blossom, 
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and the jackdaw, with his head on one sîde, seemed 
to hâve been poppîng in and ont of the espaliers ever 
sinoe we last saw him. 

" I came hère to tell yon some good news," said Mrs. 
Bright, when she was comfortably settled on the sofa j 
"I don't know when Tve been so flurried; it took me 
qnite off my head." 

"Ah!" said Mrs. Fagg, gravely; "how's Mrs. 
Beaufort, ma'ami" 

"Well, it's not that" — ^the widow tried to look 
dolorous — "she's worse than she's been at alL l'm 
sure it's a sîght to see that poor dear Eector, an Oxford 
man too, goîng about wnngîng his hands as one might 
do oneself/' — hère she caught herself up. " I don't 
say one would ; I*m not sure, now I call it to mind, 
I ever saw any one walk about wringing their hands 
before; and certainly it looks conspicuous in a man, 
because of .the awkwardness of coatsleeves; but when 
one thinks how the Eector reads Latin, and Greek, 
and Hebrew too, just as easy as you or I read recipes " 
— she was careful to choose a suîtable allusion for Mrs. 
Fé^s compréhension — "it seems a pity at such a 
time his leaming shouldn't be any use to him." 

"I don't fancy Greek and Latin's meant for that," 
said Mrs. Fagg; "but what m the good news, ma'am?" 

"What a tongue she's got !" said the landlady to 
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herself ; ^4t*8 liko that theie compass the Eector gave 
to Bobby before lie went to schooL How it did sliake, 
shake, shake ; wag, wag, wag, before it settled to a 
point." 

" Well" — Mrs. Briglit's fisice broadened into a beaming 
smile, that seemed to bring her forehead and her chin 
nearer togethor, and to send her round, soft bloomy 
cheeks crushing into the full tulle bordering against 
which they glowed — "what do you think of ^liss 
Nuna being expected at the Eectoryî at least she*s 
been sent for." 

"Most time, too; and it*s my belief, if she*d been 
asked in a proper manner, she'd hâve corne long ago. 
There never was a spice of malice in Miss !Xuna; 



ne ver." 



Mrs. Fagg's mouth took its old set look. She was 
ready to défend her favourite against ail assailants. 

** l'm very fond of Nuna Beaufort, — Mrs. Whitmore, 
I mean." Mrs. Bright spoke in a clucking voice, as 
she thought Miss MeneUa would hâve spoken. "But 
I never take a child's part against a parent, especially 
when he is a clergyman, it's against the course of 
nature;" then, feeling herself uncomfortable on her 
stilts, "Yes, she's coming at once, I believe, deai* 
child; and IVe no doubt it will hâve the beat effect 
on Mrs. Beaufort." 
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"l'm sure I hope it may, ma'am." Sounds outside 
annoimced that the pony carnage was ready, and Mrs. 
Fagg assisted in tncking away the flounces, and then 
stood on the door-step till her visiter was out of 
sight. 

" Dennis nsed to say," — the landlady looked pensive ; 
her husband's sayings were treasured np like golden 
mottoes now, — "that nothing was made, which there 
wasn't a use for. Now, Fd like to know the use o* 
them heaps o' words as Mrs. Bright drops out by the 
gallon, for aU the world like flakes o* snow; they corne 
out and out, so soft and smooth, no roughness or shape 
in 'em; nothing as you can call 'em to mind by. She's 
a right good soûl ; but she's for ail the world like a 
babe out without its nurse." 



CHAPTER XX. 



pattt's admirer. 



Mr8« Downes was in her pretty sitting-room ; looking 
like lier pictare, as she sat verj mucL in the same 
attitado in which Paul had painted her, an attitude so 
easj and natuial that it seemed to be a part of herself. 

Opposite to her, on so low a seat that he had to 
raise hîs eyes to her face, was a young man as pictu- 
resque, but not so natural-looking, as Patty herself. 

Jjord Charles Seton*s face had a gipsy type in it ; large, 
dark southem eyes, made effeminate by the length of the 
black eyolashes ; a skin, dark rather froni nature than 
from oxposure to atmosphère; a small characterless 
nose, and a large listless mouth : thèse, with an abun- 
dance of black, silky hair and beard, seemed more 
litted for a costume model, tban in keeping with the 
faultloss dress and conventional manner that belonged 
to thom. 
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His eyes were fixed intently on Patty, but she was ' 
not looking at him; sbe was playing with her rings, 
twisting Maurice's last gift, a posy of brilliants, round 
and round one wbite rounded fmger. 

Sbe caugbt berself doing tbis and smiled. 

" I am forgetting ail De Mirancourt's lessons on repose, 
— but wbat nonsense." Her soft brows narrowed a little 
— " How absurd I am ! just as if by tbis time I can't 
trust to my own steering, just as if I don't know quite 
as mucb about life, and ever so mucb more about 
fasbion, tban De Mirancourt did, poor old buncbback ! " 

The day bad been unusually warm; and altbougb it 
is very pleasant to be worsbipped by a pair of beautiful 
eyes, still tbere bad been notbing to entertain or divert 
Mrs. Downes's consciousness from tbe oppression of tbe 
atmosphère. Sbe began to wisb Lord Charles Seton 
would find his tongue; she was tbe least bit in tbe 
world tired of him. 

He was supremely happy; bis seat was most com- 
fortable; he bad a cbarming subject of contemplation; 
he wanted perhaps a cigar; but he could bave stayed 
tbere content for another hour. 

Patty's yoice startied Mm ftom his dreams. 

" You really must go. I bave to pay visits, and then 
to meet Mr. Downes in tbe Park. You'll make me quite 
unpunctuaL'* 
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Lord Charles gare an impatient stretcb, and tlien lecol- 
lected hiniself ; but Pattr had seen the movement, and 
slie ponted. 

"Wliat hâve I done?" he said timidlr. "Surely, you 
don't really care to be thonght ponctuai ? Do yon know 
I detest ponctuai people ? " And then he looked at Mis. 
Downes to see whether his woids had impressed or 
offended her. 

He thooght her veiy charming, the most channing 
woman he had ever seen; and there was a piquancy, 
a something différent £rom the women among whom 
he had been brooght op, which amosed him extremely; 
bot yet he was a&aid of her. Something onlooked for, 
every now and then, distorbed even his sleepy admira- 
tion, and made him feel as if he had lost the usoal 
landmarks by which he guided his conduct to women. 

"Yon will be at the Busheys' to-night," he said; 
and Patty let him hold her hand while she answered^ 
He thought she liked him to stand looking down into 
her eyes for his answer, but Patty was only con- 
sidering how she shoold hâve felt two years ago, if 
she had been told that a Duke's son — a younger son 
certainly, but still the son of a Duke — would stand 
holding her hand, and imploring her with beseeching 
glances to meet him at a bail, given by a woman of 
decided fashion. 
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" I don't kaow," slie smiled ; " Fve told yon my 
engagements ail dépend on my husband : if be likes 
^ go, yon may possibly see ns there ; but I think it 
unpardonably seliisb in a woman only to study berself 
in tbese matters." 

"Mr. Downes is very mucb to be envied;" and then 
Lord Charles went away. 

"Poor yonng fellow!" said Patty: "if anytbing hap- 
pened to Maurifce, I know he'd want to marry me at 
once ; but I don't think Fd bave bim, be is only a lord, 
and be bas no money to speak of Fm not ricb enougb 
even witb ail Maurice will leave me to keep up a mère 
title, and enjoy life too." 

Sbe sat musing, conscious, as sbe looked towards the 
long mÛTor between the Windows, of the cbarming con- 
trast ber white dimpled fingers made against the rosy 
cheek that nestled in them. 

"There's one excellent quality in Maurice, I must 
say, — ^be's a gentleman; be bas none of Patience Cop- 
pock's low notions about jealousy and so on. He said 
to me yesterday that notbing shows bim so mucb bow 
tboroughly fitted I am for society, as the rapid way 
in whicb my visiting list bas filled up. He bas plenty 
of sensé, too; be knows that, clever as I am, my 
secluded school life bas been a disadvantage, and 
be's glad of course that I sbould spend my aftemoons 
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with as many visitors as possible; tbe higher class the 
better. I look on Lord Charles as a part of my édu- 
cation;" and sbe gave a merry laugb. 

Sbe beard tbe outer door open, and gave a sligbt 
yawn. 

" Ob dear ! I meant to ring, and say I would not see 
anyone else, to-day." 

But it was not an actual visitor; only a lady wbo 
wanted specially to see Mrs. Downes. 

" A lady î Is sbe in tbe drawing-room 1 You can send 
Miss Coppock to ber." 

" Miss Cofjpock isn't in, ma'am, and tbe lady said ber 
business was entirely witb you — a message from Mr. 
Westropp, ma'am." 

Patty's face rarely told taies ; but tbere was an unusual 
gravity on it, as sbe bade tbe servant sbow tbe visitor 
upstairs. 
- " I am not at borne to anyone else," sbe said. 

Mrs. Downes puzzled for a moment in guessing at ber 
visitor; and tben ber quickness told ber it must be 
Mrs. Wbitmore. 

Roger certainly would not bave employed a stranger 
to call on ber; besides, be knew no one in London, — 
bow could bel 

Tbere bad been an angry smart at first, as if some 
one bad struck ber a blow. At times Patty succeeded 
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su completely in forgetting her former identity, that the 
. being reminded of it came with a sensé of injury ; but 
this did not last. She was not capable of reading Nona 
thoronghly, but her sbarp perceptive wits gathered in the 
upper surface of character, and she knew there was no 
fear that Mrs. Whitmore would betray her secret, even 
if Mr. Downes should come in during her visit. Before 
Nuna was half-way upstairs, Mrs. Downes was smiling at 
the triumph she anticipated over her former superior. 

'^We shall see who is the best lady now, Miss 
Nuna Beaufort." 

Kuna's heart throbbed so violently, that she scarcely 
saw distinctly as she came into the room, and then 
she was conscious of a pleased surprise. 

Patty's greeting was so easy, so graceful, so exacUy 
that which could not hâve been expected in their 
strange relative positions, that ail memory of the 
picture and her own .sorrow floated away from Nuna, 
and gave place to a strong feeling of interest in the 
changed fortujaes of Patty Westropp. 

The intensity of Nuna's love for Paul made her 
prone to jealousy of his affection, but there was no 
trace of envy in her nature. As she looked round the 
luxurious room, the thought of old Eoger and the 
misery in which he lived oppressed her. 

"I hâve just come from your father." Her low, 
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clear voice was tremulous as she gave Roger's message, 
a^d Patty noticed it. 

"I knew she'd be nervous," she thought; "this 
shows me how right I was when 1 said clothes and 
show make people self-possessed; and that fool of a 
Patience contradicted me to my face !" 

**Yes." Patty's smile was not so beaming as when 
she had greeted Nuna. "I sent to inquire for him 
not long ago; he is better, I hope; but, Mrs. Whit- 
more, he does not care to be spoken of as my father. 
I changed my name to Latimer when I came into 
property, and it was then arranged that he and 1 
should live apart." 

Nuna felt rebuked; she scarcely knew why; but a 
feeling of resentment was already beginning against 
Mrs. Downes. Patty was polite, smiling, amiable ; but 
her manner, her voice even, suggested that she was 
years older than Mrs. Whitmore, and had an indulgent 
pity for her ignorance of the world and its ways. 

"Then you don't consider him your father; but I 
suppose you do as he wishes?" 

Patty laughed ; but the silvery peal grated on Nuna 
just then, — she thought it sounded heartless. 

" Well, that dépends : I suppose now you are married 
you don't always find yourself able to do as Mr. 
Beaufort wishes?" 
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She bad not spoken at random ; she had gathered 
from Paul ail the Ashton news she wanted^ but sbe 
was startled at tbe effect of ber words. 

Nuna's conscience bad been stiûed wben sbe re- 
solved not to countenance ber fatber's mamage ; it 
bad roused sometlmes, and tben sbe bad trîed to 
quiet it by writing to bim in ber old loving way, witb 
a studious avoidance of Elizabetb's name; but as time 
bad gone on, and Mr. Beaufort bad left off answering 
ber letters, Nuna bad felt berself still more aggrieved, 
and consequently still more in tbe rigbt, and con- 
science bad slept Her beart bad been so full of 
Paul, tbat borne and ail relating to it bad grown to 
be far off, unfamiliar. Tbe studio in St. Jobn Street 
bad been ber world. 

Patty's question stung tbrougb ail grievances, ail 
fancied wrongs. 

Her fatber was not as old as Eoger, but be was no 
longer young; and sbe was bis only cbild; and sbe 
bad left bim to tbe sole care of a woman sbe knew 
to be cold and selfisb. 

"And be was not cold," sigbed Nuna. No tbougbt 
of Patty's présence restrained ber; émotion sometimes 
lifted Nuna beyond any conventional out-works. Sbe 
clasped botb bands over ber eyes. 

Patty smiled in undisgmsed amusement. 
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"How terribly nuformed and impalsive she is! and 
I Tised to think lier so lady-like. I suppose, poor 
tbing, she can*t affoid to visit, — ^lives qnite shnt np, I 
daresay." 

"How îs Mr. WhitmoreT' she said. But Nuna had, 
recovered herself; she felt that a £resh trouble had. 
started into life, but she thrust it bravely awaj tîU. 
she should be alone. Patty's words brought her back' 
to the présent, vividly. 

'^Quite well, thank you." She was able to look 
calmly into Mrs. Downes's lovely blue eyes. 

"l'm so glad." Patty spoke with sympathy in her 
voice, "Do you know I felt a little anxious about 
hini ; he has been painting my portrait lately," — die 
spoke with a little conscious look, just as if she were 
in Paul's confidence, — " and I was so sorry to see the 
change in him; he looked pale and thin, and he was 
so grave; but I suppose marriage makes inen older." 

She laughed; she saw a flush on the délicate face; 
and it vexed her to be obliged to recognize Mrs. 
Whitmore's beauty. She was surpnsed to see Nuna 
smile. 

"I must be going. I only came to give your 
ûkther's message.'' The spell that Patty had held over 
Nuna broke with her last words. In an instant Mrs. 
Downes was again Patty Westropp, and ail the super- 
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ficîal polisli failed to hide the real want of refinement 
from ]N"una*s intuitive insight. "You will go and see 
Koger then, won't you 1" she said, but there was not 
a trace of shyness in her voice; "he is expecting you. 
Good day." 

She was gone before Patty had had time to re-assert 
her sway, — Patty, who, for the first time since her 
marriage, had an irrésistible consciousness of inferiority. 

" Pale-faced, gauche créature ! she has not a bit of 
savoir faire." The blue eyes flamed up. and then tried 
to comfort themselves by a long gaze in the looking- 
glass. The resuit was the exclamation — 

"No wonder Paul Whitmore liked to paint my 
portrait!" and y et aU the while an irrépressible chorus 
of vexation repeated every refined inflection, every 
simple movement, ail the inbom grâce and gentleness 
of the artistes wife. "Poor weak thing! she don't 
even know how to use the advantages she has," said 
Mrs. Downes, contemptuously. "I wonder what De 
Mirancourt would say to see such eyes so little under 
controlj I don't believe she knows how she shows 
her feelings in them. I saw what she meant about 
my father, — so fine from her too. Why, there's not 
a shadow of excuse for the way she's eut herself off 
from the Eectory. Her father^s quite as much of a 
gentleman as her husband is — more, for he lives in 
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better style. I don't kaow what I was about, to let 
her off 80 easily, stiick-up, ignorant créature, reproving 
me in my own house !" 

And then as Mrs. Downes calmed her very un- 
wonted vexation, she looked round complacently, and 
told herself tbat it must bave been a trial to IsunsL to 
see ber as sbe was, and tbat she must mako allowance 
for ber vexation. "Sbe's not wortb putting oneself out 
about," Patty sigbed, "but it is borrid to bave to go 
to tbat dirty bouse in sucb bot weatber. I really will 
make bim move from Bellamount Terrace." 
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" Are you in eamest ] " said Paul, but the look he gave 
his wife asked a much more severe question. 

Por a moment Nuna felt as if she had acted wrongly 
in going to Park Lane "without asking leave of her 
husband. 

On the whole, she had corne home happier than when 
she "went out. She had been taken away from herself 
and her own sorrow, by sympathy for Roger; and then 
by the undefînable interest with which Patty managed 
always to inspire those "who âpproached her, an interest 
mingled just now in Nuna with a sort of heroic pity, 
which carried her for tbe time, as this kind of heroism 
is apt to do, far above dislike or jealousy. 

" Poor thing ! one must feel for her ; she is so lovely, 
and she bas been badly brought up; and ail this pros- 
perity must be very trying. How silly I was to think 
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Paul would really like anyone so artificial; tliere is no 
simplicity left in her. I remember I used to laugh at 
Mrs. Fagg for saying Patty was always acting, but she 
was rigbt; still, if Patty had kept to her own station, 
I think she would hâve been happier ; she must always 
be uncomfortable." 

Nuna had forgotten aU about the sharp twinge of 
remorse roused by Patty's question. She had spent 
the evening in remembering Paul's intense love for ail 
that was simple and natural ; her poor, thirsting heart 
taking large refreshing draughts as she reâected on 
the studied grâces and manner of Mrs. Downes. 

And now Paul had corne in and looked downright 
angry as she told him her adventures. 

" 1 did not think you could be so foolish," he said. 

She had felt nervous in telling him, but that was 
because of their last talk about Mrs. Downes ; it had 
been such an effort to go to Park Lane, that Nuna felt 
as if she deserved praise for having accomplished 
Roger's wishes. She looked surprised and frightened at 
her husband's reproof. 

" What could I do ] Oh, Paul ! I should hâve liked 
to ask you, but Roger insisted " 

** Eoger ! What claim has Roger on you which can 
lead you into doing what you must know I should 
dislike 1 " 
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" How could I know it ? " Nuna's colour was rising ; 
there was something so hard, so tyrannical in Paul's 
manner, that her çpirit was rising too. 

" You might hâve been sure of it ! " and bis look told 
her be considered sbe bad deceived bim. " If I bad 
wanted you and Mrs. Downes to be acquainted, I should 
bave taken you to see her. You bave pleuty of sensé, 
Nuna, and you must bave guessed I wisbed to keep you 
apart." 

Nuna's jealousy flamed up in an instant ; if it bad 
not made her blind and deaf to everytbing but itself, 
sbe migbt bave known that her busband would bave 
been less open in speech if be bad any spécial friend- 
sbip for Patty. 

Sbe drew berself up proudly; Paul started at the 
coldness with which sbe spoke. 

" You give me so little of your time that it did not 
occur to me you ever thought about me ; and really, I 
cannot see what harm I bave done in taking an old 
servantes message to bis daughter." 

There was pride in her look and in her voice, ah, and 
in her meaning too, though sbe strove against it; and 
Paul misunderstood it : it wounded bim to the beart ; 
it was the first time Nuna bad ever let bim see that 
sbe was aware of being well-born. 

" AU that is such folly, such cbildish nonsense," he 
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«ûd : ^ yïis, Downes*8 position is yeiy sapeiior to oms, 

and tbere's an end of it. I don't want to hear auTthing 

Dïore abont her.** 

« 

He tomed awaj, deeplv, temblj moitified. Ferhaps, 
if Patty liad asked Imn, he wonld bave consented to 
take Xuna to Park Lane, but tben sbe wonld bave bad 
ail fitting attendance; — sbe wonld bave bad bis pro- 
tection. He was not speciallr weak witb regard to 
tbe opinion of otbeis, bnt be did not cboose tbat 
tbe woman be bad loved, and wbo bad so wantonly 
rejected bim, sbould even gness at a flaw in tbe tmst 
and love of bis wife. It seemed to Paul tbat jealonsy 
bad taken Xnna to Pattj. 

"Xuna is no more tbe woman I pictured ber to 
myself than sbe is an angel,'* be said, and tben be 
wondered at tbe foUy of tbat nigbt's méditations at 
Harwich, — tbe night wben be bad caugbt a glimmer 
of tbe deptb of bis wife's love, and of bis own 
neglect, — only a short while ago in time; in thought, 
in feeling, so far away ! 

Nuna- kept silence, She felt so proud, so indignant, 
tbat it seemed to ber if she spoke she should say some- 
thing which Paul could not forgive. He did not love 
ber, — sho felt reckless of any doubt about tbat ; but tbe 
idea of open disagreement, of prolonged anger between 
busband and "wife, bhocked ber and kept ber silent. 
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" But it is dreadfui to he like this," she said, as Love 
^truggled for power in her souL *• Surely if I go and 
ask him not to "be vexed with me, that must make 
things better." When thoughts like thèse corne, it is 
wise to act on them headlong; they are among the 
rare opportunities of life : wait, it may be, for a moment, 
and the chance as it seemed, or the angePs "whisper, 
bas gone from us, — useless. 

In came the maid with a letter for Nuna with "im- 
médiate'' on it, in her father's quaint, crabbed hand- 
writing, 

She glanced at Paul. He had taken a book and was 
reading at the window. Nuna opened her letter. 

"Oh, Paul!" She had quite forgotten their quarrel. 
" She is so ill, perhaps dyiiig ; oh, will you read, please ? 
Imay go, mayn't I? Could I to-night?" 

Paul took the letter unwiUingly; he had none of 
Nuna's elastic power of forgetting annoyance.. 

«Who's ill?" he said coldly. 

"Elizabeth, — Mrs. Beaufort; it does seem so very 
sad; and IVe had such hard thoughts of her, and 
ail this time she bas been sorry." Nuna clasped her 
bands. 

Paul read the letter; — only a few words of deep 
sorrow for the writer's unkindness to Nuna, and an 
eamest entreaty that she would see her. "I believe I 
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am dying," the letter ended : " I think you wilî corne 
if you can." 

"Mrs. Beaufort is sorry, but she's selfisli still," Paul 
thought, " or shé would hâve left 'Nnua. free about going 
down." 

"You can go to-night if you wish it," he said, gravely, 
" only I am afraid I can't go with you. I hâve to begin 
a portrait of Sir Henry Wentworth to-morrow mom- 
ing; and he has been so kind, and has taken such a 
liking to my "work, that it seems a risk to break my 
iirst appointment ; he can make my fortune if he 
chooses." 

Nuna looked up fondly at her husband. 

"No one need do that," she said, "you must be 
famous some day;" and then she went off timidly to 
the subject of her joumey, seeing no response in Paul* 
grave, fixed look. 

"K she is so veryill, a few hours may be of im- 
portance. I could take Mary." 

"Yes, but I wish I could go with you." 

Nuna lingered a moment; but Paul got the time- 
tables and told her she had only an hour to spare, so 
she gave up her longing for a more decided peace- 
making. 

She summoned Mary, and began to pack what she 
wanted. 
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"I shall only be away a few days," she thought, 
" and when I corne back we will begin life afresh, and 
I will try to win PauFs love. Surely, if I try, I must. 
I cannot believe he likes that poor artiûcial woman 
better tban he likes me." 

What a kiss Paul gave her just before the train 
started ! He did love her, after ail ; and as she leaned 
back in the gathering darkness, Nuna felt that strange 
sickness of hope deferred, niingled with a brooding 
fear. Had she been wifely, wise even, to go far from 
her husband, without the heart-to-heart réconciliation 
which shoTild hâve corne after thèse sorrowful days of 
estrangement ? 




CHAPTEE XXII. 



AGAIN AT ASHTON. 



Paul had telegraphed for the fly to be in readiness at 
Ashton station ; but it was past ten o'clock before Nuna 
reached t];ie Rectory. 

Something in the familiar sounds of servants' voices, 
in the atmosphère full of almond perfume from the 
starry clematis on the verandah, stirred iNuna's heait 
strongly. She was crying as she met her father in the 
inner halL He looked ill and old. She threw both 
arms round his neck, and sobbed on his shoulder. 

Mr. Beaufort gave a little sigh ; — he had been feeling 
like an ivy plant tom rudely from its accustomed support 
— ^it was hard to be called on to play the part of elm 
to the very aid he had sought. 

" There, there, my dear, corne in my study and hâve 
tea; I think you had better not see Mrs. Beaufort till 
to-morrowj you might excite her." 
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Nuna tried to calm herself, but it was not easy; 
every step called back some balf-forgotten bit of former 
life; and wben she was fairly seated in tbe study, sbe 
bad nearly broken down again. 

Mr. Beaufort sat opposite ber, but be seemed nervous. 
Warm as tbe weatber was, be bad a fire in tbe study; 
be stooped down and struck out a sbower of sparks 
from tbe wbitened logs. Nuna tossed ber bonnet on to 
tbe sofa. Tbe ol3, careless action bridged over ber 
period of absence, and ber wifebood. Mr. Beaufort 
only saw in bis daugbter tbe vague, unformed girl wbo 
bad given Bobby Fagg tbe run of bis study table. 

"Elizabetb wrote you a beautifal letter," be said in 
a fretfiil voice. 

"Yes; I long to see ber and be of use to ber, if I 
can." 

"I bardly tbink you are fit to nurse," and tben, 
toucbed a little by ber sad eyes, "I mean, you bave 
no expérience compared witb cook; and Mrs. Fagg 
cornes up every day — sbe is so tborougbly good a nurse." 

"Ab!" Nuna sigbed, "but I bope Elizabetb will 
like me to be witb ber." 

In ber beart sbe wondered wby else bad sbe been 
sent for. 

" Yes, yes, of course." Poor Mr. Beaufort bad passed 
several sleepless nigbts ; be was altogetber for bim in a 
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inost uimatural position — he had been an invalid, the 
invalid of the house ail his life; it was liard to be 
dethroned, to bave tbis fresb anxiety tbrust on bim. 
His natural feelings bad softened bis anger against 
Kuna, but as be grew used to ber présence, it returned. 

" I sent you tbat letter becanse Mrs. Beaufort wisbed 
it; but in my opinion it was uncalled-for — I mean, I 
tbink, Kuna, you bave quite as mucb to atone for as 
sbe bas." 

"I — towards Elizabetb!" Nuna felt in a dream. 

*' Yes, my dear ; I boped you would bave seen it your- 
self." He got up and stood beside tbe fire, so tbat be 
need not see tbe eyes so earnestly fixed on bis face. 
" You know bow I sbrink from any personal discussion ; 
but surely, Nuna, you cannot call your conduct towards 
us dutiful, or becoming?" 

He paused ; but sbe did not speak ; sbe was setting 
ber fatber^s speecb beside tbe sbock Patty's words bad 
given ber — trying to see tbe meaning to wbicb sbe could 
feel ail tbis pointed ; and wben bearts, bowever ignorant, 
are deeply in eamest^ a sudden call of tbis kind so 
bewilders tbe sensés tbat tbere is notbing on wbicb to 
found definite words. 

He tbougbt sbe was vexed, and tbis irritated bim. 

"You see, tbe great fault of your cbaracter is self- 
will ; you will only act by your own judgment. Now, 
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I dare say in your lieart you consider you hâve not 
been kindly treated : if you do think this, it is a most 
complète mistake — it would hâve been far pleasanter to 
me to hâve gone on as we were ; but — to begin with 
— ^you neglected every sort of domestic duty; and then 
you were very perverse about marrying. I consider 
whatever happened afterwards was entirely your doing. 
Yes, Kuna, the chief unhappiness that has come into 
my life has been of your making." 

Nuna had sat listening, her eyes intently fixed on 
her father. She could not see much of him, but she 
could feel that there was a change. There was a reality 
too in his voice, which gave a weight to the old fretful- 
ness it had never had before. 

' Was he unhappy with Elizabeth î Yes, she felt sure 
he was; and he meant that J^una had been the cause 
of his marriage. 

Self-defence was always déficient in Nuna*s natui'e ; 
the feelings which had been struggliDg to be under- 
stopd swept upwards, overbearing any attempt at self- 
excuse, into an agony of remorse. 

She threw herself on her knees, and clasped her arms 
round her father ; but no words would come to help her. 

Mr. Beaufort was shocked and distressed. 

"Oh, my dear — there — there — pray don't — don't 
agitate yourself, and me too, by giving way ; just •now, 
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too, when we ail hâve need of extra strength. Oh, my 
dear, you*ll unnerve yourself, and make yourself useless 
— quite." 

But the words were not the styptic to her agonized 
fiow of feeling that they would hâve proved a year ago. 
For weeks, I^una had been keeping back the out- 
ward expression of her sorrow ; and now it had found 
vent, it carried her along with the power of sudden 
freedom. 

"Only say that you forgive me, father," she said, 
passionately. There was none of the old timidity ; 
she ,wa8 not even crying. Mr. Beaufort was fairly 
borne along by the strength and genuineness of her 
appeal. 

He stooped down and kissed her; and then tried to 
raise her. 

" There, there — yes, darling ; God bless you ; I knew 
you would corne right;" and then he hid his own face 
in his pocket-handkerchief, under cover of blowing his 
nose. 

Nuna rose up, still and calm; a great load seemed 
lifted off her heart, but it was scarcely lighter : so new 

a self had been roused into life by her father's words, 
that she longed to be alone to sift them, and prove 

their meaning. 

Mr. Beaufort rang the belL 
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"I had ordered the spare room got ready; but cook 
and Jane said you would be sure to like your own 
room beat. I dare say you're tired." 

I^una was thankful to eay Yes, and to find herself 
lighted by Jane up the old staircase. 

Jane lingered. 

" Shan*t I take your things out, miss — ma'am, I ought 
to sayî" 

" No, tbank you, Jane. I am so very glad to see you 
again, and cook too. l'U come and bave a talk with you 
to-morrow." 

Jane went away; and î^una stood looking round ber, 
trying to cast berself back into the state of mind sbe 
had lived in with those surroundings. 

little change had been made in the arrangement of 
the room ; it almost seemed to her that some one had 
tried to replace everything in its accustomed position. 

And, while she stood gazing, it came to her suddenly 
that it was hère that the old life had seemed most 
distasteful as she mused over it ; it was bere that she 
had tbought of life alone with Paul as a state too fuU 
of bliss for earth. 

Had she been happy 1 Had she made Paul happy 1 

"Yes, I bave been wildly happy sometimes; and 
did I not say, myself, I preferred that sort of changeful 
life' to a monotonous existence of tepid content? Ah, 
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but I thought love would be very différent — more the 
mingling of one heart with another, tban this. I tbought 
Paul and I would bave known eacb otber's tbougbts 
and wisbes before tbey were spoken." 

Sbe sigbedj looking back at the old life, sbe felt 
berself discontented — wicked, even, at tbe contrast its 
dreariness offered beside ber new state : and yet sbe 
could not, even thougb sbe summoned unreal strengtb 
— tbat strengtb witb wbicb a woman often makes berself 
a temporary beroine to sink beneatb ber true self wben 
tbe effort is past — JS'una could not force berself to be 
resigned ; sbe could not give up tbe bope of winning 
ber busband to love ber more entirely as sbe wisbed : 
and tben came back ber fatber's reproaches — bad sbe 
really power to judge berself rigbtly at ail? 

Tbere was a tap at tbe door, and wben sbe opened 
it sbe saw ber fatber, pale, and mucb agitated. 

** I don't know wbat to do," be said, in a low voice. 
" Husb ! don't speak, or you may make ber worse. Sbe 
keeps on fainting ; and I really don't know wbat to do. 
Dennis is very unwell, so I can't send for Mrs. Fagg; 
and Elizabetb does not like me in ber room, I know 
sbe does not." 

"Let me go," said Nuna, eagerly. 

^^YoiiT' He looked at ber, and sbook bis bead. 
" I don't want to vex you, my dear, but I tbink you 
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would do more hann than good. Nursing requires such 
unwearied attention and carefulness." 

"Yes, I know — I mean, I don*t wonder at your 
distrust, dear, dear papa." She had got his hand in 
hers, and she kissed it with a fervour that startled 
him. " Please let me try. You hâve made me begin 
to see, to-night, how little I hâve lived for others. 
Won't you give me thia chance of beginning fresh ? 
Let me only try to do something really to make you 
happy. If nursing and care can bring Elizabeth back 
to you, then indeed I will try to save her." 

As she spoke, her words grew cahner and sweeter ; 
even her father saw that their first impetuosity had 
been caused more by the effort at uttering them than 
because she was unreaL She stood with clasped hands ; 
her eyes liquid with intense but restraiued feeling, 

gazing into her father's face. 

He struggled a few moments, and then nature rose 
up against préjudice, and ail the petty hindrances that 
80 often sever loving hearts. 

lie bent his head to Nuna's; he meant to kias her 
forehead ; but with her cUnging arms round his neck, 
the poor lonely man's soûl found voice at last. 

" My darling," he whispered, — and sobs came between 
his words, — " why did I never find you out before 1 " 
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CÎIAPTER XXIII. 



CALLED TO ACCOUNT. 



Mrs. Downes stopped and looked round, to be quite 
sure her black silk flounces were clear of the dirty 
gâte. " I had made up my mind not to corne to 
Bellamount Tenace till just before we went away, and 
yet hère I am, on this muddy day, too, and ail because 
tbat foolish doll of a woman chose to interfère between 
me and my father. I shan't forget her manner when 
she left me. I don't think Tve felt so ont of temper 
for months ; and I don't forgive people who put me 
out of temper; it wrinkles my forehead and beats my 
complexion." Patty's bewitching smile came hère; 
it was too amusing to think that any falling off could 
corne to her beauty. 

Her smile seemed to irritate Eoger. He had opened 
the door noiseleasly, and anyone less quick of observa- 
tion would bave been taken by surprise; but, as a 
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girl, Patty's inotto had been "never to be caught 
napping," and her observing powers bad not grown 
dull by luxury. 

Eoger frowned ; and bis moutb was so fîrmly sbut, 
tbat a séries of bard semicircles sbowed at eacb corner 
of it. 

"How are youl" said Patty. Sbe made no effort 
to kiss bim ; sbe sbook bands instead. " I am afraid 
you bave been ill again." 

" Are you î " He led the way into tbe parlour. " l've 
been expecting you, Madam Downes." 

Patty did not seat berself. Sbe walked up to tbe 
little picture on tbe mantelsbelf, and looked first at it, 
tben at berself in tbe misty looking-glass. 

Eoger watcbed ber; and bis anger suddenly burst 
bounds. 

" You're a vain bussy, tbat you are, and always wur. 
If your busband's fool enougb to stand it, well and good. 
I wish bim. joy ; be'd do well to remember tbat it's tbe 
vain women as brings sbame and disgrâce to a busband's 
borne far more than tbe froward or tbe sour ones." 

Patty bad flnabed angrily at bis words, but tbeir stern 
Sound frigbtened ber, — sbocked tbe soft pleasure-seek- 
ing soûl by tbe glimpse of broad dayligbt it seemed to 
let in. Eoger cbecked bimself ; he seldom uttered long 
sentences, and felt balf asbamed of baving, as be tliouglit, 
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"jawed like any woman :" but he had more to say yet 
that he meant Patty to listen to. 

" Is this what you sent for nie to hear î " she said, 
with the old défiant movement of her head. 

** ^0 ; IVe wasted words, and theni's things as I don't 
often throw away." 

Patty gave a little shudder of disgust — he spoke so 
"broadly. Eoger saw it. 

"Ay, ay, I know ail about it; you'd give your right 
hand, Madam Downes, if ye could put a wide sea atwixt 
us ; an* I don't blâme ye, not I." 

" Father, how can you î i* she began, but he interrupted 
lier. 

"Now you just listen, hère." He pointed his bony 
forefinger towards her, a finger which seemed to hâve 
more knuckles than of right belonged to it. "So long 
as you keep straight, l'm content to let ye bide ; but 
don't you go stirring up unhappiness atwixt man and 
wife, or l'm down on ye. Maybe I know more than 
you think for, and if Whitmore's fool enough to fret 
his wife's heart for the likes of you, why" — he scowled 
at her as he paused for breath — " it's just this : if you 
don't shut your doors agin him, you won't shut 'em 
agin me neither. l'U see this smart husband of yourn, 
and tell him more about you than you mean him to 
know." 
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He stopped ; but he bent bis eyes on ber. It seemed 
as if be expected ber to spring at biin, or fly off into 
vebement anger. He bad not, in any way, realized tbe 
steady bold wbicb daily practice bad given Patty over 
any sbow of feeling. 

Sbe stood a minute, witb downcast eyes, cboosing ber 
line of conduct. Ail sbe cared to do just tben was to 
pacify Eoger ; and tbe best way seemed to follow out tbe 
lead ber feelings bad taken at bis words. 

Sbe pulled out ber pocket-bandkercbief and wiped ber 
eyes : tbere were really some tears tbere ; smarting, vexed 
drops tbat seemed to sting witb sudden pain. 

" I know l've not been always wbat I ougbt towards 
y ou, fatber; but I tbougbt you didn*t care, as some do, 
for outside show" — a little sob bere — "I tbougbt, so 
long as you bad tbe substance, I was of too little 
conséquence to you for you to beed my goings and 
comings as some migbt;" tben witb a sudden cbange 
of voice, "Tve doubled your allowance," sbe said re- 
proacbfully. "I sbould bave tbougbt tbat more to 
your taste tban any make-beHeve of dutifulness; and, 
I must say, it's bard you sbould listen to tbat woman 
against your own cbild." 

Eoger's face cleared; bis moutb relaxed till bis lips 
parted in surprise, and tben a look of doubt came into 
bis restless eyes. 

p2 
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"Thank you," he said; "though, as Tve told you 
before now, by riglits, it ud been me as should bave 
gived the allowance; not you, Patty. You're "wrong 
about Miss Nuna, sbe told no taies agin you; but if 
you bave done as you say about the money" — be said 
each Word deliberately, wbile be looked at ber keenly 
— "wby, I say again, tbank you." 

Patty looked away; as yet sbe bad not made tbe 
promised altération. " But I mean to do it," sbe thougbt, 
"and tbat's ail tbe same." Sbe went to tbe mantel- 
piece and took up the little picture. " You don't mind 
letting me bave tbis ? l'il give it back some day. I 
want to get it copied." 

"Take it." Eoger was tbinking wbether be bad said 
enougb in tbe way of warning. At anotber time be 
niigbt bave suspected Patty's motive for removing 
tbe only link which could prove ber connection witb 
Bellamount Terrace; but he was far more intent on 
the remembrance of !Nuna's sorrowful face than on bis 
beautiful daughter. 

"You'U not forget what I said a wbile ago." Patty 
was putting tbe picture in ber pocket : he could not 
see tbe frown bis words called up. 

" Mind you, Miss Nuna made no com plaint ; 
and don't go setting yourself agiu her; but it 
stands to reason it ain't bappy for a wife to see 
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lier husband going after one as he fancied afore he 
saw ter." 

" You're rnistaken there." Patty's eyes sparkled witli 
triumph. " Mr. Wbitmore saw iN'una Beaufort before 
ever he set eyes on me; and she knows it. Do you 
suppose I care about a poor artist like that 1 Not I. If 
she chooses to be ajealous idiot, it's no fault of mine. 
Mr. Whitmore came to paint my picture; well, it's 
finished, and sent home ; and I dare say he bas got the 
money for paintîng it; and I don't suppose he and I 
are likely to meet again : but I do think it is very hard 
that you should judge your own daughter to be ail 
wrong, and Nuna Beaufort to be ail right;" and Patty 
swallowed a little indignant sob. 

"Well, well; if it's as you say, it's well ended." 
Even Eoger was touched. "But don't think me hard 
neither ; as you brew so you bake ; and, you know, you 
was always for getting ail the menfolk to yourself and 
robbing others. You keep your door shut agin Miss 
Nuna's gentleman, and Tll keep my own counsel." 

Patty did not utter a word when she rejoined her 
companion at the railway station; and Patience had 
grown 80 accustomed to her moods that she was aware 
this was not one to be rashly broken in on. 

Passion with Patty was not lasting ; but it never passed 
away without leaving the fruit of a settled purpose. She 
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had rarely been so moved out of herself, as by this dis- 
covery of Roger*s motive in summoning her to Bella- 
mount Terrace. 

The resentment roused by Nuna's loffcy coldness had 
been smouldering — not forgotten; and now, as Mrs. 
Downes realized tbat this girl, whom she had hated ail 
her life, who had robbed her — this was Patty's view — of 
the only man she ever could hâve truly loved, had been 
at the pains to stir up her own father against her, the 
old hatred flamed out again. Patty reminded herself 
that one of the first joys of her inheritance had been 
the consciousness that, one day, she would hâve power 
to humble Nuna Beaufort. 

" She shall be humbled, too. She has brought it 
on herself. TU teach her the différence between us;*' 
and she lay back in the carriage, thinking. 

Patty had not owned it to herself distinctly; her 
conscience had grown tough, but still she had a con- 
sciousness of deep mortification. Paul liad not called 
once since the last sitting; and a faint blush tinged 
the beautiful face as she remembered her efforts, that 
day, to fascinate him. She did. not enter personally 
into this question; but in summing up Nuna*s offences 
her foolish jealousy headed the list. No doubt Mrs. 
Whitmore had made the poor man*s life misérable 
when she found out he had been painting her portrait, 
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and he kept away from Park Lane just for tbe sako of 
peace. "He shall corne, though," she said, "even if 
I ask lier to corne with him." 

Mrs. Downes turned suddenly to Patience. 

" Tell Newton to drive to St. John Street ; I want 
some altérations niade to that picture ; and I may as 
well return Mrs. Whitmore's visit." 

Patience began a remonstrance ; but tbe words died 
away, tbere was so determined a look in tbe bluo eyes. 

Mrs. Wbitmore was not at borne. 

" Mrs. Whitmore's gone into tbe country for some 
days." 

"Where to, ma'am?" Tbe powdered giant touched 
bis bat. 

Patty sat tbinking ; a plan bad been growing in ber 
scheming brain. Lord Charles Seton bad told ber of 
bis meeting witb Paul Wbitmore, and he bad also 
expressed a wi8b to bave tbe artist's companionsbip 
in an excursion he bad planned for tbe coming autumn. 

At the lime, Mrs. Downes bad paid little beed to tbe 
proposai. She bad looked at Lord Charles*s sketches, 
and praised them; and felt rather bored at having to 
talk to liim about anything except hcrself ; but now 
this remembrance came back vividly. It was just tbe 
due she wanted ; she could amuse berself and punish 
!N'una by tbe same stroke ; and Mrs. Whitmore's absence 
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from St. John Street plac«d her completely at Patty*s 
mercy. 

"There is no prestige in being admired by Paul; 
but I like it : his appréciation of beauty is quite of 
another order to Lord Charles's ; he knows something 
about it; he shall corne to Park Lane while she is 
away, and 1*11 take care she knows of his coming ; 
and Paul shall go abroad with Lord Charles, too. Why 
should we not ail go togetherî" 

She ordered to be driven to Queen's Gâte ; and then 
she went on planning. It seemed to her that she must 
not trust Patience. It must hâve been from her com- 
panion that her father knew so much of her pro- 
ceedings. 

" Miss Coppock," — Patty looked grave ; she began to 
be aware that Patience suspected her smile, — " I must 
call on Mrs. Winchester, and I promised Mr. Downes I 
would drive out with him at six o'clock. I would not 
keep him waiting on any account, so you had better 
tuke a cab and go home with my message." 

It would hâve been simpler to leave Patience in the 
carriage; but Patty's nature was incapable of simplicity, 
either in thought or action. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

COUSINLT. 

Mrs. Winchester sat in state in her vast drawing- 
room, at the opposite end to that by which Patty 
came in. 

Some people of timid nature and excitable nerves, feel 
dismayed when they bave to make tbese solitary pil- 
gri mages to tbe point wbere tbe mistress of ail tbe 
state and splendour tbey traverse awaits tbem. 

Even for ber cousines wife, Mrs. Wincbester made no 
forward movement; but, as Patty approacbed, sbe rose 
from ber lounging attitude, rustled out ber ample skirts, 
and gave a little nod of welcome. 

Mrs. Wincbester was proud of ber rooms. Sbe con- 
sidered décorations of walls and ceilings in any purely 
artistic fasbion simple waste; ber rooms ougbt to be as 
mucb like everybody else*s rooms as possible; and 
everybody sat and walked upon représentât ons of birds. 
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and flowers, and Cupids, and even birds* nests full of 
eggs. Therefore, it was the right thing to do. 

" K y ou only trust ail to a good upliolsterer," said 
the faded Juno, "you are sure to be fashionable, and 
hâve things as they should be, Why, I left even my 
mantelpiece, and the hanging of my pictures, and the 
arrangement of the old china, to the upholsterer." 

She said this to her cousin's wife, by way of 
suggestion ; for she considered Maurice Downes far too 
much inclined to take up with eccentric ideas of taste. 

" Yes," said Patty, sweetly, " I see what you mean : 
everything in your room looks as if it had been done 
for you right off to order, it is ail so new and nice. 
What does your protégé Mr. Whitmore say to it ail ? " 

" My protégé ! He would not like you to say that ; 
he is a very rising artist indeed : people tell me I am 
very fortunate to hâve been painted by him." 

."I think you are." Patty spoke quietly; but Mrs. 
"Winchester looked affronted. 

"I suppose you mean we ail are. Maurice seems 
delighted with yours. Pray, when am I to see this 
portrait of yours, Elinorî" 

"That is exactly what I came for." Patty had 
managed to avoid Mrs. Winchester's hints about seeing 
the picture in progress. "I thought, you know, you 
would judge of it so much better in the frame; the 
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gilding, and ail that, improves a picture, just as dress 
improves a passée woman." 

"Any woman, you meanî" Mrs. Winchester felt 
rather as a soft comfortable mole must feel, when he 
meets a hedgehog unawares. 

"Oh dear, no." Patty's smile grew sweeter at the 
discomfiture in those lustreless, colourless eyes. " Some 
people look actually charming in a dressing-gown, 
you know. Why, there's Venus; I suppose the reason 
that she*s always shown undraped is, because she was 
too really beautiful to need any adomment in the way 
of dress. 

Mrs. Winchester looked at the beautiful face with 
severe horror. 

" I don*t know anything about Venus's dress, Tm 
sure. I don't think Venus is meant to be talked of 
at ail; one only looks at her." Patty's eyes were 
beaming with mischief; but she grew grave as she 
remembered that she must not irritate her cousin too 
much ; she had not accomplished the object of her 
visit. 

" Never mind Venus. Now, when will you come and 
see my portrait? Lord Charles Seton dines with us 
on Tuesday. Can you corne? I should so like you to 
meet him." 

'* Lord Charles Seton ! Of course I will, my dear 
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Elinor. I had promised the Stepheii Winchesters ; but 
Charles must manage to go to them alone, and I will 
come to you. I know so many friends of Lord Charles 
Seton's, that it will be pleasant to meet him." 

Patty smiled. Mrs. Winchester had tried more than 
once to be asked to meet some of her cousins' titled 
acquaintances. 

"And I know Lord Charles will be pleased." Patty 
looked as if a signal favour had been granted. "Can 
you bring Mr. Whitmore?" she said, carelessly. "Lord 
Charles wants to meet him, and I don*t quite know 
how to manage. You see, we don't visit Mr. Whitmore ; 
and Maurice would not, I think, like to invite a person 
of that kind in such an intimate way. We only hâve 
artists and those sort of people at large parties ; but, if 
you were to bring him as your friend, it would be 
quite différent; in fact, you must manage it for me, 
dear, for I hâve quite promised Lord Charles." 

Mrs. Winchester was proud of Paul's friendship ; she 
had even called on Nuna, and had pronounced her 
charming; but she was ashamed to be less exclusive 
than this wife of Maurice's, whom she yet believed to 
be nobody at ail. 

" I can bring him, of course, my dear, as you wish 
it j he will be quite flattered ; and it will be, no doubt, 
a great advantage to him in ail ways." 
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Even theiiy Patty could not spare lier liusbaiid's 
cousin. 

"Yes, it must be such a great advantage to be 
considered your friend. Very well, then, I count on 
you for Tuesday." 

" What a fool that woman is ! " she thought, while 
she leaned back in her carriage. "I knew the right 
bait for her. Give a footman a title, and set her beside 
him, and she*d worship. It*s only the title ; she don*t 
care for anything that goes along with it. Well, 
perhaps she is only like the rest of the world." 

Mrs. Downes went home and wrote a note to Lord 
Charles Seton. She must see him before he met Paul ; 
she was determined the two men should go abroad 
together ; and she was also determined on accompanying 
them ; but it was necessary that the proposai should 
not seem to be hers. 

** Of course I hâve only to say, I wish it, and Maurice 
will agrée ; but then, there is that tiresome, suspicions 
Patience, I must keep it from her. I want her to be 
taken completely by surprise. She might write to Mrs. 
Whitmore, and upset everything." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



patty's letter. 



" NuNA, dear, don't be away long," said the weak weary 
voice behind the bed-curtains, "I miss you so." 

Nuna gave a pleased, grateful smile, and moved 
qnietly out of the room. 

She had only been a few days at Ashton, but she 
had grown quickly used to her new position. She had 
taken her place by Elizabeth's bedside on that sadly 
anxious night, and she had scarcely left it since. When 
her stepmother regained consciousness and recognized 
her, Nnna checked the broken words that faltered from 
the sick woman by a loving kiss; and the sentence 
just uttered was the first expression of thankfulness she 
had received; but Elizabeth's eyes had spoken, and, 
in the new atmosphère of love and confidence in which 
Nuna found herself, her being seemed to expand; her 
power of thought and care for others developed with the 
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suddenness witli whicli sucli a power grows in a loving 
nature, from which it has not been actively claimed. 
For the first time she found her easy, gentle movemente, 
actuallj useful; they seemed to soothe her patient. 

Mrs. Fagg's quiet, cheerful présence in the sick room 
had been very helping, though Nuna had scarcely had 
any talk with her — anxiety had been too urgent; but 
her impressionable nature leamed more of nursing in 
those few hours of association than she could hâve 
thought possible. 

It was Mrs. Fagg who had now corne up from the 
" Bladebone " to take Nuna's place, for an hour or two, 
with Mrs. Beaufort. 

"You'll be sure to lie down now, won*t you, ma'am?" 
— she folio wed Nuna out on to the landing — "and 
there's a letter for you on the study table." 

Nuna sped down stairs, She had not expected to 
hear again from PauL 

She had received one kind little note, in which he 
told her he had made a new acquaintance. Lord Charles 
Seton. "I met him at Sir Henry Wentworth's. He 
has a capital face for painting; and when I told him I 
had been wanting a face like his for my Academy 
picture, he offered in the frankest way to sit to me, He 
is really charming. You must see him when you corne 
home." 
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Nuna had read this note over and over and kissed 
it, and committed those follies some wives are apt to 
commit at sight of a husband's letter; but yet she had 
sighed — sighed. She would almost hâve preferred some 
blâme if the rest of the letter had been lover-like. 
She had written to him so fondly, and now she felt 
ashamed of her words. She knew her letter must hâve 
crossed Paul's; "he will think mine exaggerated and 
silly," she had said. 

Thereforo, at Mrs. Fagg*s announcement, her eyes 
glowed with rapturo; this was an answer to ail the 
silliness she had blushed for. 

She was so glad to find the study empty. She saw 
nothing in the room but that pièce of white on the 
blackness of the writing table. 

"NotPaurs!" The glow faded; the large dark eyes 
brinimed over in an instant; there was no one there 
to see her, and !N"una stood beside the table and cried. 

"What a baby I am!" — a bright smile came ste she 
wiped her eyes, — "is this the way I ara going to act 
out my good résolutions? I thought I was not to 
think of self any more. Am I for ever going to be 
satisfied with intentions onlyî" 

You see, Nuna had had more time for actual self- 
communion in those long hours beside her stepmother's 
bed than she had ever had in her life before; and truth 
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cornes out fearlessly when there is no siinshine to shame 
lier nakedness ; she has no need of the veils and wrap- 
pings whicli hâve a way of disguising lier altogether. 

Nuna opened the letter; the handwriting was quite 
unknown, but instinct told her, at once, who was her 
correspondent. 

She changed colour while she read; indignant sur- 
prise and fear chased each other over her face ; but 
when she ended, a look of determined indignation was 
paramouni 

The letter was from Patty. 

" Dear Mrs. Whitmorb, 

"Your husband has been dining with us, and 
we hâve planned to go abroad together in a week's 
time. I dare say Mr. Whitmore will write and tell you 
ail about it; but as I know husbands are forgetful, I 
think it better to invite you myself to join our party. 

"I fancy you will like to go with iis, although.I 
believe artists never take their wives about with them 
on their sketching expéditions, and you are doubtless 
often left alone, and are used to it. I think this little 
holiday will be highly advantageous to your husband. 
Mr. Downes has most influential foreign acquaintances, 
and you may be sure he will recommend Mr. Whitmore 
to their notice ; and your husband is such a real fiiend 
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of mine, that I feel we shall enjoy our joumey together. 
I take Miss Coppock with me, so that you will always 
hâve a companion, even if I cannot be at your service. 
"I hope you will come. 

"Yours truly, 

"Elinor 3^L Downes." 

Nuna rose up, dilating with passion. 
" Insolent — yes, I will go ; I will not yield Paul 
tamely up to the amusement of this woman. She does 
not love him; she could not write of him in this way 
if she did; but she will not give up his admiration. 
Oh, how can one woman be so cruel to another!" 

She could not follow Mrs. Fagg's advice. There was 
no use in lying down; her whole body was fuU of 
movement ; in her véhément anger against Patty the 
blood seemed to course through her veins like fire. 
She excused Paul for dining in Park Lane; he might 
hâve told her, perhaps, but then it might hâve been a 
sudden invitation, unlooked for, when he wrote his 
note. 

Mr. Beaufort came in; and her indignation had to 
pause : he was more cheerful than usual ; he had begun 
already to look forward to thèse stray bits of chat with 
his daughter. It was a change to find her sweet, loving 
eyes with a welcome in them, after his late loneliness. 
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And Nuna had specially 'exerted lierself to amuse 
him, — had been more like the arch, bright cbild of 
former days than the absent, dreamy girl of the 
months that had followed Mary*s death. To-day, she 
forgot ail her new resolutions ; forgot her father's pré- 
sence even, She sat silent, self-absorbed, till Mr. Beaufort*s 
weary sighs roused her. 

He was tired ; his head ached ; now he came to 
think of it, he had a nervous pain in his knee, which 
made him feel quite sick. The clock struck ; and Nuna 
looking at her watch saw that it was time to release 
Mrs. Tagg. She felt misérable; she must go now, and 
leave her poor sad father to his hipped fancies; if she 
had only been less selfish, if she had thought of him, 
she might hâve changed his whole atmosphère of 
thought, and hâve let in such a flood of sunny bright- 
ness, that even when alone his brooding fretfulness 
would hâve been scared away. 

She left him as heavy-hearted as she was herself, 

" There's no good in me at aU," she thought, sadly : 

" I may hâve the will to improve, but l've no memory 
for it; — as careless in that as in the rest." 

Mrs. Beaufort slept sounder to-night, and îTuna slept too. 

When she opened her eyes, and saw the room fuU of 
light, it seemed to her that she was dreaming. Surely 
the night had not gone ; she had had no rest in sleep ; 

q2 
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she had been moving from one place to anotber, always 
in pursuit of Patty — Patty, who had seemed for ever 
indistinct, though not invisible ; and wbo held a black 
screen between ^una and her busband. 

^una rose softly from the sofa on wbicb sbe had 
been lying, and passed into the dressing-room adjoining. 
Sho opened the window. How genially the fresh pure 
air rushed in to release the fevered atmosphère of the 
sick room! How sweetly the birds were twittering to 
each other ! The calves were bleating for their mothers 
in the yard hard by ; there was that cheerful stir of 
country life which tells that another day bas begun, 
and that men and dumb créatures are alike np and 
ready for it, going forth to their labour with willingness 
and good cheer. 

" And I am not ready for another day," Nuna sighed. 
"Each day makes my load heavier. Oh, if I could 
only forget it ail !" 

The postman's horn sounded earlier than usual. 

Jane came up presently with Mrs. Beaufort's break- 
fast, and a letter for Mrs. Whitmore. 

Paul*s handwriting this time. Nuna's heart throbbed 
so, that she stayed in the dressing-room to read. She 
feared Elizabeth would notice her agitation. 

It was only a short letter, to tell her he had been 
asked to join Lord Charles Seton on a sketching 
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expédition in the interior of France, and Spain ; he 
did not count on being away more than a month or so. 

^* I will not go if you really dislike the plan," he 
ended, " but I frankly tell you I am pleased at 
the prospect of seeing Spain, with some one who has 
already been there ; and it will be of use to me besides. 
Write, and tell me what you think about it." 

iN'uua put the letter down, and passed her hand across 
her forehead, to clear her brain, as it were, from the mist 
that obscured it. 

Whafc was this — ^falsehood — from Paul î 

"Why does he say nothing about her?" she cried, 
in anguish. " Does he not think I eould bear anything 
easîer than deceit) What shall I do^ Oh, I shall go 
mad!" 

She had thought Paul cold and neglectful, and care- 
less of her love ; but to deceive her ! She had never 
felt as «he did now — his judge. 

And yet it was not the same sort of tempest that had 
risen in her soûl at sight of Patty's picture. Something 
in the truth of Nuna's love told her that Paul was true, 
although he did not love her; and though this last 
thought was bitter, and though her jealousy still tried 
at intervais to gain a hearlng, still she could not believe 
that euch a woman as Patty could win more than 
admiration from her husband. The agony which gnawed 
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at her heart, which took ail light and colour from her 
hopes of winning Paul's love, was bis want of trust. 

"I see it now," she said, while scalding tears 
blistered the letter she still held, though she could no 
longer see it. " He cannot forget my jealousy ; he 
will not mention her name, because he thinks I should 
never consent to his going with her. In his mercy 
for my silliness, he would not hâve told me of any 
companion beside Lord Charles Seton. Ah, Paul! 
Paul!" she sobbed, "y ou might bave trusted your poor, 
fooHsh, little wife. Neither love nor trust ! How am 
I to live ont my life without eitherî If I could only 
die and leave him free ! " 

"Second thoughts are best;" "Impulse is often a 
dangerous guide;" and yet, in spite of thèse two sage 
maxims, one rarely repents of haviDg answeied a letter 
in the first flush of affectionate feeling. 

But Mrs. Beaufort was so disturbed at sight of 
Nuna's red eyes and swollen eyelids, that she grew 
restless and feverish ; and some hours passed away before 
Nuna had leisure or quiet. 

Her feelings had had time to chill when Mrs. Fagg 
came to release her. 

It was plain that Paul wished to go; and that he had 
no thought of or désire for her présence on the journey 
— why should she thwart him? 
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"If he can bô liappy away from me for so long, why 
should I interfère? He certainly will not love me any 
the better for keeping bim against bis will, and from 
wbat be evidently considers enjoyment." She writbed 
at tbis, but sbe was fast bardening against ber busband. 

Tbere is tbis fearful resuit attacbed to selfisbness tbat 
it never contents itself witb injury to its producer; 
almost every selfisb act tends to barden some one or 
obber against wbom it is exercised; and, just as water 
bas tbe magical power of drawing water to itself, selfisb- 
ness develops tbe same quality wbicb may bave been 
lying latent elsewbere. 

Nuna's would hardly bave been called a selfisb nature. 
Sbe bad not lived actively for berself; but sbe bad 
never yet realized tbe lesson tbat must be learned 
sooner or later — and for ber own real bappiness tbe 
sooner a woman learns it tbe better — tbat sbe must 
live actively for tbose among wbom ber lot is cast; and 
tbat sbe may, if sbe so wills, cbange every little cross 
and vexation of daily life into a sacrifice of love — not 
in tbat way of self-conscious martyrdom wbicb is only 
anotber form of selfisbness, but tbe bidden joy of a 
beart wbicb is striving, ever so unworibily, to tread 
the way of tbe Cross. 

Nuna sat tbinking — tbinking till tbe pain in ber bead 
was almost unbearable. 
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"Am I never to corne to reality in my lifeî" she 
saîd; but there were no streaming eyes now; the 
slender fingers lay listlessly in lier lap : they were not 
twisting and writhing as they had in the morning. " I 
never remember a time when I was not looking forward; 
how long is this to go on?" She got up, and paced 
np and down her bedroom. Women like Nuna keep 
their childhood longer than others; but when they 
develop, and it is usually some outer shock which 
causes this development, the growth is startling. 

'^I am not a child.'* She stopped suddenly^ and 
looked round her : ail those tiny trifles, left untouched 
in her room, memories of the vague dreamy time which 
suddenly swept away from her for ever, had lost 
interest in her eyes. " I shall never hâve moie facul- 
ties than I bave now — I shall never bave any one to 
dépend on, or consulf Some sobs tried for escape, but 
she kept them back. '*I shall never be younger or 
prettier — if I ever was pretty :" a scomful pity for her- 
self curled her lips. " Why should I think I can ever 
be more attractive to Paul than I bave been? He 
only cares for looks in a woman; and he does not care 
for mine. He doesn't dislike me — his note shows that; 
besides, till now, I don't think he bas tried to deceive 
me; but he and I understand love differently — ^which 
of us is right, I wonder ] " 
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Kuna kept walkîng up and down, thînkiDg ; stiU 
thinking. Time was slipping away; she knew that 
Mrs. Fagg's visit would soon be over, and then she 
must retum to her post. 

The longer she thought, the more nseless it seemed 
to her to indulge hope as to her future lîfe wîth PauL 

Once a wild idea had corne of going away, hîding 
herself — and so leaving him iree to choose a wife who 
could win his love; but though the weeds of neglect 
had '"choked much of Nuna's early teachîng, her good 
angel had not been quite repulsed; something within 
her shrank from a wilfal breaking of her marnage vow. 

At last, a résolution came; and in her over-wrought 
state she thought it must be right, because it would give 
her pain to act it ont. 

"I must go back to Paul — there is no help for it." 
She stopped and euppressed, with renewed self-con- 
tempt, the leap her heart gave at the thought of seeing 
him again, "but I must try to live his life, not my 
own. I must not think him wrong because he cannot 
love as I love. How do I know that my wild, undis- 
ciplined nature has not made me more craving after 
love than other women are? I used to laugh at 
Elizabeth's notions. Was she right, after ail? She 
seems only calmly fond of my father. Mrs. Bright, too 
— ^how she is able to talk of her dead husband quietly, 
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peacefully, as if he had only been lier friend. Surely, 
if I strive for indifférence, it must come; and then, 
-when Paul no longer fears being tormented by my 
jealousy or my love, lie may at least treat me with 
confidence." 

She sat down, and wrote, keepîng watch on every 
Word, lest it should show any impatience of bis absence, 
or anxiety for bis retum: she tried to write simply, 
as if Patty's letter bad never reacbed Asbton, and yet, 
spite of berself, tbe guarded words bad a cbill in 
tbem wbicb expressed baugbtiness and displeasure. 

She finisbed it at last, and fastened tbe envelope. 

"I bave tbougbt too long already; I will send it 
witbout more delay." 

Sbe went towards tbe sick room : Jane came ont of 
tbe door as sbe reacbed it. 

" IVe been sitting witb mistress, please, ma'am. 
"Mia. Fagg said, as you looked so poorly, you mustn't 
be disturbed: sbe's been gone tbis balf-bour. It's 
too late for tbe letter, ma'am," sbe added, glancing at 
Nuna's band. 



CHAPTER XXYI. 

HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 

SoME da3rs hâve gone by; the weather has changed; it 
ought not to be autumn yet, but there is a chilly feel 
in the evening air. Mrs. Downes shivers as she sits on. 
the deck of the steamer, and she sends Miss Coppock 
below to fetch warmer wrappings. Lying on the deck 
near her, almost at her feet, is Lord Charles Seton ; and 
the two men pacing up and down, while they smoke, 
are Paul Whitmore and Mr. Downes. 

Both are silent; and both, though the previous talk 
between them would not hâve led them to guess it, are 
thinking of their wives — thinking, too, that they hâve 
respectively just cause for dissatisfaction with them. 

Marriage has acted differently on thèse men, as it 
must always act on diverse degrees of love. Mr. 
Downes has been selfish and worldly, but he married 
his wife only because he loved her ; and the very dis- 
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appoîntment her cold retiim to his afifection caused has 
developed in her husband a patience and an unselfisli- 
ness wliicli perhaps nothing else miglit hâve elicited : 
the most unselfish wives do not always belong to the 
least selfish husbands. 

Paul often asked liimself lately why he had married 
his wife. The impression that Nuna had made on his 
fancy, he knew, would easily hâve been obUterated, 
there had been little depth in his feeling for her, and 
he found himself deprîved of the freedom which he con- 
sidered belonged to him, by the présence of a com- 
panion he seemed to hâve no power of making happy. 

"Nuna is discontented by nature," he said to himself, 
as they paced up and down ; " of course she is superior 
in many ways to Patty; but how easily she takes life! 
it refreshes one to hear her sUvery laugh, even when 
she laughs at nothing." 

But Paul's î&cQ grew graver as he thought of !N"una*s 
last letter; he considered it sullen and rebellious. 

"I shall take my time about writing again," he 
thought. "I can quite fancy she wrote that letter off 
in a fit of temper. I never knew Nuna had a temper 
till that affair of the picture. She's jealous again, I 
suppose, that I should get beyond her apron-string. 
Well, she must come to her sensés. I will write, as 
soon as we make a decided hait, and tell her where to 
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address letters. I dare say she's happy enough; in 
that first letter slie said they were ail so kind." 

At the remembrance of that first letter a thrill of 
keen disappoîntment made itself felt. Any one looking 
at Paul's detennined face would liave said there was a 
spasm of jealous anger there — ^bat it was anger against 
himself. He had read Nuna's first note hurriedly, but 
its lovingness brought back for a moment the seK- 
created vision he had had during his lonely watch on 
the pier. 

He would not hâve nourished resentment against 
his wife if he had been better satisfied with himself. 
He was not quite so much to blâme as Nuna had 
thought him, for when Patty wrote to his wife, 
Mr. Downes had only given a half consent to the 
foreign joumey; and it had been at iirst arranged 
that Paul and Lord Charles Seton should start together, 
and join the others at Bruges. But when this plan 
had been overruled by Mrs. Downes's quiet tact, it 
seemed to Paul that it would only vex Nuna, and 
that, as he meant to keep aloof from the Downeses, 
there was no occasion to tell his wife the namos of ail 
his travelling companions. 

As to his visit to Park Lane, he had gone to meet 
Lord Charles Seton, and really no husband was bound 
to tell his wife where he passed ail his time during her 
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absence; and yet, though he said ail this to liimself, 
Paul Whitmore was not tappy, or content. 

"It is ail lier fault!" His companion's silence gave 
bis thoughts no respite. 

"I begin to fancy Nnna is coming eut in a truer 
light; till now I seem never to hâve understood her. 
She seemed a sweet timid créature, without a will of 
her own. I liate men to ill-use their wives. l'm sure 
I hâve always been kind to Nuna — I always mean to 
be kind — ^but if she thinks I am going tamely to 
submit to be managed, she is very much mistaken." 

He gave a long weary sigh at the picture his words 
had called up — a life spent with a jealous woman — 
jealous of every word or look which he might give to 
any other, and jealous and exacting as to her own 
rights. 

"Pritchard was right," he said, sullenly. "I ought 
never to hâve married unless I could hâve found some 
one easy-tempered and indulgent enough to adapt herself 
to my erratic ways. I am not like other men; and if 
Nuna really loved me, she would hâve foimd that out. 
My mother always understood me; but then, was there 
ever a woman like my mother î" 

It is a holy and happy thought for a mother to look 
forward to this sort of canonization in a son's memory ; 
but for the sake of that son's future happiness, and the 
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partner who will share it, it miglit be well if mothers 
would teach their darlings to live a little for the liap- 
piness of otheis. Slavish worship, however aptly precepts 
may be uttered along with it, is like to teach active 
selfishness. 

An impatient tum in the midst of the walk made 
Paul look at his companion. 

Mr. Downes left him, and went up to his wife. 

"Won't you corne and walk up and down, Elinorî 
I think you may take cold, sitting there." 

"Thank you, no; I am so comfortable. Miss Cop- 
pock has brought me a warm shawl;" — she smiled 
sweetly in her husband's face — "go back to Mr. Whit- 
more, Maurice; he gets dull if he is left alone." 

But Mr. Downes had been remarking the careless 
ease of Lord Charles Seton*s admiration; he did not 
choose it to be shown so publicly on the open deck of 
the steamer. Mr. Downes loved his wife too well to 
think she would persist in encouraging this admiration 
if he showed decided disapproval. 

" I really think you had better walk up and down," 
he said, in so grave a voice that Patty looked up with 
an amused smile on her lips. She saw the vexation 
in his face. 

"You dear old fidget," she said, but she made no 
attempt to move, and her eyes were not smiling. 



^ 
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Lord Charles looked at Mr. Downes, and he began 
to hâve a dîm consciousness that ail was not as brigbt 
as it seemed, and tbat be was ratber in tbe way. He 
got up, and strolled after FaxiL 

Patty sat waiting till be was ont of bearing; but ber 
busband's impatience broke loose. 

"Wby don't you do wbat I askî l'm tired of tbis 
nonsense." He spoke so rougbly, tbat tbe blue eyes 
were raised to bis in sudden, unfeigned wonder. Patty 
was not surprised at ber busband's vexation, but sbe 
was disturbed tbat be bad found courage to express it; 
sbe was disconcerted, too; it seemed to ber tbat tbe 
tactics wbicb De Mirancourt bad assured ber would 
prove infallible in keeping well witb Mr. Downes bad 
not succeeded. Tbis sort of bebaviour was unjustifiable 
on bis part. Sbe never interfered witb bim in anytbing 
— wby sbould be interfère witb ber? 

"Poor Maurice! I tbougbt be understood bimself 
better. He always says be takes pride and pleasure 
in seeing me admired. Wbat bas Lord Charles done 
tbat Maurice bas not seen done by others a bundred 
times before?" 

And as long as Mr. Pownes was ignorant tbat Patty 
could prefer any one's society to bis own, be bad 
deligbted in tbe bomage paid to ber ; and, if Patty bad 
loved bim, be would bave béen safe in tbis deligbt, 
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even if the worship paid her had been 4oubled. There 
is something shielding in Love, even to women wlio 
liave "but vague ideas of a higher safeguard. When 
husband and wife are truly one— only halves when 
separated — Love makes a woman callous to ail but one 
opinion ; perhaps, the truest and most single-hearted 
wives are the most simple and the least addicted to 
primness in their dealings with other men, because it 
could not occur to them to find any companionship 
equal to that of their husbands. 

But Mr. Downes had gradually, and against his will, 
arrived at a doubt most humiliating to his self-esteem, 
and to a higher and better feeling than mère self- 
esteem. Just now as he came up to Patty and her 
companions, he had seen a look of weariness, of annoy- 
ance even, come upon his wife's face, and this was 
caused by his approach ; she was plainly happier 
without him. It was not his first waming, but he had 
been incredulous; and in London Mrs. Downes had 
been more guarded; she had no simplicity to enable 
her to dare the world*s opinion. Lord Charles Seton, 
too, had been so bewitched by Patty's picturesque 
appearance in travelling gear, far more becoming to her 
loveliness than the dazzling attire she delighted in, that 
he had forgotten everything as he sat there gaziiig up 
into her eyes with undisguised admiration. 

VOL. II. R 
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His creed was that ail beauty was made to be 
looked at. He had a way of thanklng heaven he was 
free from préjudices, and ancien t errors, and of talking 
of extinct superstitions and the modem growth. of 
thought; he had picked up thèse notions orally at the 
university, and probably understood as much about the 
first as the last. He was the son of a Duke, he was 
very attractive both in person and manners, and he 
expected to succeed to a large property on the death 
of his cousin, Sir Henry Wentworth; but Paul 
Whitmore had already discovered him to be shaUow- 
witted and ignorant, and altogether a most undesirable 
acquaintance for Mrs. Downes. 

Patty had not answered her husband : she wanted 
him to reconsider the tone in which he had spoken ; 
presently he said more quietly, — 

" You will get chilled, Elinor, if you sit too long. 
Come and walk up and down." 

"That's better," said Patty to herself; "but not right 
yet. He never must get his own way : it doesn't do 
for men ; if they get it once, then they want to hâve 

it always." 

" How you tease, you dear old Maurice ! Why can't 
you sit down by meî" 

Mr. Downes felt ashamed of himself; he was just 
beginning a pénitent speech. 
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Patty tnrned her head ever so little to look after the 
two smokers, and her hiisband saw the movement; he 
made no effort to sit beside his wife; he stood stiff, 
and sullen. 

"You must put an end to this nonsense at once, 
Elinor," he spoke in a low voice; "I am not blaming 
you ; I dare say you don't know it, but you will attract- 
attention, and you'U hâve that young fool in love with 
you if you give him this kind of encouragement. '* 

Patty sank back among her cushions and clapped her 
hands. 

"You dear, old thing," — she laughed as if she were 
carried out of herself by the absurdity of her busband's 
words ; " in love with me ! How good that is, and how 
ungrateful you are; ail this time, I hâve been making 
myself a martyr. I hâve given up that clever Mr. 
Whitmore, who really can talk, that you might hâve 
him ail to yoursel^ and actually I hâve tried to amuse 
that overgrown schoolboy, just to keep him from dis- 
turbing you. He bores Mr. Whitmore to death, I can 
see by his amateur notions of art. l'm ashamed of 
you, Maurice. In love! why it would be most 
amusing. I suppose you'll be jealous of your young 
brothers when they come to see me ; I shall just punish 
you, and make them fall in love with me. If you are 
going to be jealous, dear, don*t begin with a boy! 

b2 
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Veiy well, you shall hâve your own way: to-monow 
I expect yoa to take this good-looking bore off my 
hands and let me amuse myself with Mr. Whitmore; 
at least, you will not be jealous of Am, I imagine.*' 

Mr. Downes looked sheepish, and still rather snllen, 
but he sat down beside ber in silence. Patty offered 
him half of ber warmest cloak, and drew it round bîm 
witb ber dimpled velvet band, and looked sweetly into 
bis eyes ; and altbougb it was in ber busband's mind 
to ask ber to let tbe two young men amuse eacb otber, 
and reserve ber companionsbip for bimsel^ be sbrank 
from tbat mockingy silvery laugbter, and felt tbat be 
was piiggisb; and for tbe time peace was restored. 




CHAPTEE XXVIL 

AN APPEAL. 

Dats were slipping rapidly away, shorteniog as each 
went hy. The fields grew more and more golden ; 
scarlet, and- blue, and lagged yellow flowers took the 
places of their more softly-tinted feUows. The hedges, 
too, were fast putting on a fruit livery; only the wild 
clematis lingered, gracing every bush as it flung ont 
over them its twining pennons. 

But Nuna saw none of the lovely paîntîng by which 
I^ature was gradually changîng summer înto autunin; 
her days were spent in feverish impatience. 

Every moming brought a new despair, only conquered 
by the fresh hope that sprang from it^ that the next 
post might bring a letter from her husband. He had 
not written once since he went away ; the only answer 
to her acceptance of his proposai had been a telegram, 
telling her they were starting three days sooner than 
he had expected. 
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In the reaction that came to Nuna after she had 
despatched her letter, she had almost resolved to hiirry 
np to London, and hid her hushand at least an affec- 
tionate farewell; but the telegram proved that this idea 
had corne too late; and she could not leave Mrs. 
Beaufort : she felt sure there must be risk in giving 
her any cause for agitation. 

In the days that had gone by since then, the 
invalid had mended rapidly; her clinging to Nuna 
seemed to strengthen, and the irritation which con- 
valescents always vent on one or other of their atten- 
dants appeared to hâve concentrated itself on her 
husband, instead of on his daughter. 

"She is fractious, and no mistake," Mrs. Fagg 
remarked, when poor Mr. Beaufort had gone out of 
the room looking as if he had been whipped ; " but, 
dear me, Miss. Nuna, it's only natural ; it*s ail that 
there restlessaess and want of sleep coming out on the 
tongue. You see when married folk gets crooked it's 
orkard for 'em to get straight unless they're by their- 
selves." Nuna turned a^ay so as to hide her face from 
observation, but Mrs. Fagg went on, ** Why, bless you, 
ma'am, if Dennis was to say — I don't say he do — but 
if he forgot himself and spoke cross to me when we 
was alone, I should shake it off as a dog does water ; 
but before folk may be it would be différent. Bless 
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y ou, it's just one of the ways which shows us the 
poor silly things we are/' 

Nuna looked round at the landlady. She had heen 
used to Mrs. Tagg's condeinnation of others, it "was new 
to hear her put herself on the list ; and y et, soniething 
undefinable except in a gênerai softening of voice and 
look had told her before to-day that the past year had 
worked some change in the mistress of the " Bladebone/ 

"How is that?" Nuna smiled. 

"Put it to yourself, ma*am, if Mr. Whitmore was to 
speak to you, TU say careless like : well, if you was with 
hini alone, you'd go, I know you would/' — Nuna was 
blushing deeply at this home-thrust, — "and put your 
arms round his neck, or hold up your face to be kissed; 
you'd think it was your fault, fast enough. Bless you, 
Miss Nuna, you was always the same ; them's sillinesses, 
no doubt, for the men hâve their tempera as well as 
ourselves, but tliere's sillinesses as is safe and as is 
meant to be, because you see their pattern's in nature. 
But now look hère, ma'am, if one of your old friends 
was by at the time, ^Irs. Bright now, or Mr. Will," — 
Mrs. Fagg gave a quick sharp glance to see if her words 
had offended, — " you'd feel yourself ill-used, quite upset 
like, and unless you had a chance of making up, may be 
you'd carry a sore heart, worrying yourself as to how 
you could hâve vexed ]Mr. Whitmore." 
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The sudden wonder in her listener's face gave Mrs. 
Fagg a hînt of the truth. '^ That's aD silliness, yoù 
know that, ma'am, as well as I do, bat we're ail alike 
at first beginning, high and low, we're ail just men and 
women, neither more nor less ; and if we looked at things 
straight and fair, we should see they must be the same. 
Any way, weVe only got to look at things themselves, 
and not think of others or what they think." 

"Yes, you're right, Mrs. Fagg," said Nuna medi- 
tatively. 

" VVe're niost on us, I take it, ma'am, sent into the 
world to do some one plaîn dooty ; and with us women- 
folk as are married and hâve to make just one man 
happy, what call hâve we to go fretting and worritting 
about other folks thinking of what happens atwixt us? 
Bless you, Miss, women are such fools ; most on 'em 
lives as much for pleasing other folk as for pleasing 
their own husbands." 

Nuna was in a rêverie far off from the subject of talk, 
but a movement in Mrs. Beaufort's room recalled it 

" Do you mean about Mrs. Beaufort that it would be 
better for me to go home again? You mean, I think, 
that I corne between them," she said. 

Mrs. Fagg looked at her with a sort of révèrent pity. 

'^ Bless her dear heart ! she's not changed a bit, just 
as willing to be guided as ever. Asking me what I 
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think, indeed ! IVe a notion " — ^here Mrs. Fagg paused ; 
whatever the notion was, she kept it back with a shake 
of the head, as if, like a refractory child, it wanted 
quieting. 

"No, ma'am, not exactly; but I think it might be 
good for you and them too, if you was just to go over 
for a day or se to Gray*s Fann; only yesterday your 
poor papa said Mrs. Biight was begging and praying of 
him to send you.'* 

The Eector was always "your poor papa" in Mrs. 
Fagg's discourse to !N'una. She pitied Mrs. Beaufort; 
but the time she had spared to nurse her had not been 
given for the sake of the invalid. Mrs. Beaufort 
belonged to the Eectory, and that was enough for Mrs. 
Fagg; but she had never got over her first impression 
that "Miss Matthews had corne prowling into Ashton, 
like the white cat she was, and had turned Miss !N'una 
out of her own home." 

The kind soûl was feeling uneasy about IN'una; her 
paleness and her constant dépression, except when with 
the invalid, worried Mrs. Fagg. Gradually, she was 
getting more and more inquisitive about her favourite, 
and to indulge her old dislike to Paul Whitmore. 

Nuna shrank from Gray*s Farm, and from Will ; but 
she was in that state of listless restlessness when any 
change or movement promised relief; and when Mrs. 
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Fagg privately urged Mr. Beaufort to send her away, 
after a little Nuna consented to go. 

" Marriages don't seem matches, " said Mrs. Fagg ; 
"now to look at 'em, any one woiild hâve said Mr. 
Bright and Miss Nuna was eut out one for thé other : 
she, so careless, and he so prim and regular; but then, 
he'd hâve worried her to death most like — fond as he'd 
hâve been. He's a good, religions, handsome young 
gentleman ; but, bless me ! women don*t care so much 
for looks, or for them tidy, particular ways, in a man — 
theyVe mostly got 'em theirselves. If there's a thing 
as a woman cares for in a husband, it*s a something 
that's not like herself." 

Mrs. Bright came duly to fetch Nnna, and she 
chattered incessantly as they drove along the dusty road. 
She persisted in regarding her old favourite as a victim. 
Even her son*s positive assurance failed to persuade 
Mrs. Bright that Nuna could, knowingly and willingly, 
prefer Paul Whitmore to her darling Will. 

She left off talking for a bit, and looked at her 
companion. 

Nuna had grown very thin and pale; and there was 
a sad yearning in her eyes which stirred the widow's 
patience. 

"It's ail that husband, haughty, sallow-faced fellow! 
without one good feature, unless it's his eyes, and they 
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hâve such a sudden way of blazing up, too, I feel sure 
he*s awkward to live with. He must be, or she 
wouldn*t hâve got so thin and anxious. Well," — the 
comely faco smoothed away its creases ; honâ fde 
wrinkles cannot corne on faces like the widow's, there's 
no loose skin to spare for them, — " Nuna will take 
comfort when she sees "Will ; the very sight of his face 
must make anybody happy." 

She looked round at Nuna. 

The sad look had vanished. 

They were crossing a bit of open country beyond the 
common, with a distance of wooded hills before them. 

"This place takes me back years;" Nuna smiled. 
"There's the old nut-wood, and there's the field where 
we used to fiud snake's-head lilies. I never shall forget 
tearing a frock ail to bits in that wood because I 
quarrelled with Will, and wouldn't let him lift me over 
the brambles." 

Mrs. Bright was radiant in an instant. 

" My dear, I quite forgot to say that Will would hâve 
driven in for you, himself : he fully intended it; but 
who should corne down last night but Stephen Pritchard, 
and it was awkward, you know, to leave him alone." 

Nuna's heart leaped up with a sudden hope. She 
knew that Mr, Pritchard had gone back to Paris; he 
might hâve brought news of her husband. Paul had, 
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perhaps, sent word by him where she could "write to ; 
for the impossîbUity of sending him a letter was almost 
as hard to bear as his silence. 

Mrs. Bright saw tbe sparkle in !N'una's eyes, and her 
conscience smote her. 

**Perliaps it*s bardly right, tbrowing her in Will's 
"way, poor thing ; it niust be trying for her ! It niay make 
her more unhappy "with the other, though he don't 
deserve to be happy. IVe no patience with him, comîng 
down into a quiet village like a great prowling wolf and 
upsetting the arrangements of générations.'' 

Mrs. Bright kept an observant eye on the pair, when 
Will came forward as the carnage drove up; but it 
seemed to her that Kuna was far more at ease than 
the master of Gray's Farm was. 

N"una was glad to find Stephen alone in the drawing- 
room when she came downstabs. 

He went up to her at once. He was curious to see 
how she bore her husband*s désertion. Mr. Pritchard 
had a way of stud3n[ng his fellow-creatures as if 
they were insects in a microscope; he liked to see 
men and women under what he called new prismatic 
influences. 

Nuna had lost much of her beauty ; but he thought 
that she had more physiognomy than he had ever 
remarked in her before. 
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"Whitmore is not the fellow to make a girl like that 
happy," thought Stephen. "I knew how it would be. 
Why did lie take her? It's like the dog in the manger." 

He told her he had seen Paul in Paris; but she 
tumed so deathly pale when he confessed his ignorance 
of her husband's route that he was startled. 

"Paul had only a moment, you see; we met at the 
railway station, and he was just leaving Paris. It was 
quite by chance I saw him. He had a lady with him, 
and two other men, I think." 

" Yes," said Nuna, faintly ; " but he has only gone for 
a month." She tried to smile and look indiffèrent ; she 
"wanted Pritchard to think she was quite in her hus- 
band's confidence about this joumey : and, if Pritchard 
had helped her and kept quiet, she would hâve succeeded 
in convincing him that she was happy; but Stephen 
was inquisitive, and curiosity makes people unfeeling. 

He looked at her for a minute, and then his whole 
face broke into a broad, incredulous smile. 

" I wouldn't count on seeing him home at the month*s 
end, Mrs. Whitmore; when folks get abroad time 
goes quickly." Nuna flushed, she was too angry to 
speak. 

"Don't be vexed," he said. "IVe known Paul far 
longer than you hâve, and no doubt I know him far 
better." 



é 
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" I can't agrée with you ; husbands and wives must 
understand each other better tlian any one else can : 
what I mean is," she said proudiy, *^ I am quite satis- 
fied with the knowledge I hâve." 

For an instant Pritchard thought he had never seen 
any woman look as lovely as Nuna looked now: lier 
eyes sparkled with indignation, her face was in a 
glow; but a sudden consciousness of her own untruth 
quelled this mood. How could she say she was satisfied 
with the knowledge she had of her husband ? Her eyes 
drooped, her whole figure relaxed from its attitude of in- 
dignant assertion ; she felt crushed with shame and sorrow. 

Pritchard kept his eyes fixed on Nuna; he was not 
hard-hearted, he had no adéquate conception of the 
agony he was inflicting on the girl's proud sensitive 
heart, and yet a pity for the misery to which he thought 
she seemed doomed stirred strongly in him, and moved 
him out of his usual philosophie indiflference. 

"Dou't you think life is full of mistakesî" he said 
gently — he wanted to get at her real thoughts. 

" Yes, perhaps it is ; " — she spoke in a dreamy, honie- 
sick voice. 

"And has not your expérience of life taught you 
that, as a ruie, niarriage is the saddest of ail mistakes ? " 

Nuna looked up at him. She had been living so 
niuch for others in thèse last weeks that she had 
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gained the power of thinking for them too; literally 
she had been taken out of herself, out of the dreamy 
self-contemplation she had grown used to in St. John 
Street; she was able to look at this question without 
immediately fitting it to herself 

"No, I don't think so; and even if marriage does 
bring sadness in some cases, I should not hâve agreed 
with you. It seems to me every one may be happy 
who tries to be so; marriage may be like heaven on 
earth, if people only try to make it so." 

" But then, my dear madam, it is not heaven on earth, 
and people don't try to make it so," said Pritchard 
with a sneer, " or if they do, women that is to say — 
m en hâve none of thèse sentimental fancies, they are 
not so sure about a heaven as you are — a woman who 
believes this, only breaks her heart at the work, bruising 
it, poor tender thing, against the stony nature of some 
good fellow who has given ail he's got to give in the 
way of kindness, and so on, and can't understand what 
more she wants. I grant you that hère and there you 
find a couple specially fitted for each other, but thèse 
are the exceptious." 

Nuna smiled; she had often argued this with herself, 
and she agreed in some way s with Pritchard, but the 
tendencv of such a belief had not before shown itself 
so clearly. 
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"But then, what is to become of ail the marrîed 
people who are not among thèse favoured exceptions?" 
She did not know enough of Pritchard to comprehend 
hîs laxîty of ideas, she only thought hîm exaggerated, 
and there was some mockery in her smîle. 

Pritchard saw it, and it irritated him out of ail 
réticence ; he hated a woman to put herself on an 
equal footing in conversation. In theory he was full 
of woman's rights and the restrictions laid on her free- 
dom; but then, that had référence to other men. 

"I see no difficultv at ail in the matter; let them 
do as I ad vise y ou to do." She looked at him in 
surprise. "Suppose you and Paul don't make each 
other happy : you give your husband his liberty again ; 
he will be as thankful for release as you will be. You 
hâve gone back to your own home: we'll suppose that 
you stay there. You are angry now, Mrs. Whitmore; 
you look at me as if you thought I ought to be horse- 
whipped; in a year^s time you wiU thank me for 
having had the courage to speak out. I hâve seen 
double the life you hâve, and I know you and Paul 
may go on and on together, hoping things will mend, 
till you break your heart. Perhaps, Pve gone beyond 
bounds, but IVe done it with a good motive." 

He stopped — there was something in her face 
which he could not read; the sudden flush of indigna- 
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tion and shame had faded Nuiia's eyes met his 
fearlessly. 

"Then ail your wisdom can teach. you cornes to 
this,"— there was a solemnity in ker voice which startled 
him, — "that we are only to seek happiness for our- 
selves; and if we don't find it in the state in which 
we are placed, then we are to change that state to suit 
our own will and pleasnre. God forgive me ! I used 
to think something of the kind too; I am only just 
beginning to leam better." Her eyes swam as she went 
on, full of pénitence for herself, and of pity for the 
blindness of the philosopher. " l^o, Mr. Pritchard ; God 
is far better and kinder than man is, and I won't 
believe, if we do our duty in the state in which He 
places us, and accept ail as &om Him, that He will 
fail us at the end." 

Pritchard sneered, " You are getting altogether beyond 

me; you will" But Nuna felt her agitation was 

growing beyond her; she hurried past him, and was 
gone before he could stop her. 

" Confound ail women ! !N"ow, she's tuming saint ; I 
am not sure that's not worse than a vixen, because 
she*ll always manage to be in the right now. I wish 
I had let her alone. Poor Paul, poor fellow, why it 
was more for his sake than hers I spoke at ail." 

He pushed both hands into his hair and wdlked up 
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and down the room: ''Catch me manTÎng! Paul haa 
DCTer been half the ^How he iras befdne he mamed; 
he's not happj, and she oouM not saj she iras, either. 
He talked a lot of bosh at Harwich. I knew what 
wonld corne of it; I expect they qnanelled when he 
went home, and now he has gone off and left her leadj 
to hang heisell If she weien't selfish, she mnst aee he 
wonld be gladlj rid of her, bat then that is jnst wheie 
a woman is selfish." 

Mr. Pritchard was singolarly distnrbed ; eyen the smok- 
ing of two pipes one after another fûled to lestoie him 
to his osnal easy way of looking at life. 

Nona meantime was kneeling in her room, her face 
hidden by her hands; there were no tears streaming 
between the slender fingers; scarce a sob stirred the 
calm stillness that had followed the first impetnona 
outburst of her sorrow and mortification. 

Pritchard's words had eut tbrough ail the délicate 
reserve in which she fancied she had hidden her un- 
happiness; her secret was known then, as bare to the 
eyes of others as to her8el£ Nnna's agony was almost 
beyond endurance. 

She had flung herself on her knees beside her table, 
more from a sort of despair than from any settled pur- 
pose; but as she knelt, her sobs grew less véhément, 
her tears less heavy and scalding, and, almost involun- 
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tarily, a cry went out of her heart for help. She was 
worse than helpless now ; slie was a subject of pitying 
talk for others. Every one knew her husband did not 
love her. A heavy sob burst from her, and again came 
tears. 

But as she knelt, it seemed to J^una that though 
the whole world might despise her sorrow, there was 
a love higher and deeper than any she had known, 
a love which hushed her poor fluttering heart, and 
soothed her by its présence. The hush deepened ; it was 
as if her heart were freed from its heavy load of 
anguish, and was at last at lest. 

She could never tell how long she knelt there, un- 
conscious of outer sights and sounds» Quietly, slowly 
as if she were gazing at it, her life spread itself out 
before her, and she saw herself as if with the eyes of 
a stranger. 

It was one of those strange awakenings which come 
to us ail ; it may be once, often more than once, in our 
lives. "We may pass it by, we may tum from its painful 
waming, for it seldom cornes without probing the heart 
to its very centre; we may choke its remembrance by a 
succession of vain, fdvolous thoughts and occupations, but 
it has been sent to us. It has left its mark; whether 
for good or evil is in our own power to détermine. 



s 2 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



AT THE " BliADEBONE." 



"I TELL you what, Dennis," — Mrs. Fagg was on her 
knees on the hearth-rug, making her husband's toast 
talking to liim meanwhile over her right shoulder as 
lie sat stretched ont helplessly in a huge arm-chair, — 
"you say I do foolish things odd times, and you're 
right; but I did one wise thing when I got Miss Nuna 
over to Gray's Farm." 

" Why ! " Dennis spoke with painful slowness ; he 
liad lost Ml command over his words; "I thought 
you said she were back again." 

"So she is, old man." Mrs. Fagg turned the toast 
carefuUy on the fork. "She only stayed two days; 
but the change was everything, bless you, she's grown 
quite sprack ; she's as active again as she was, and 
she don't fret nothing near so much, neither." 

Hère Mrs. Fagg had to retreat froni the even red 
glow, which scorched her face. 
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"Do you think, Kitty," — his duU eyes followed his 
wife with a painful look of uncertainty, — " as she cares 
yet for Mr. WiU?" 

Mrs. Fagg had begun on a fresh slice of bread, but 
it fell off the fork as lier husband spoke. Her face 
was very red as she picked it up again — but that 
miglit bave been caused by tbe fire, or stooping. 

"l'm surprised at you, Dennis, that I am. Why, 
Miss ^xmat never did care for him ; and she'd had 
plenty time to find ont whether there was anything in 
him to suit her, before she set eyes on Mr. Whitmore." 
She picked up the bread and fixed it carefully on the 
fork. " ISTot that I like Mr. Whitmore ; I don't — there, 
I don't want to speak harsh of anybody, but Miss 
Nuna's as clean thrown away on him as. if she'd been 
chucked in the dust-bin." 

" Dear, dear ! " — Dennis moved his head slowly 
against the back of im easy chair, and tears stood in 
his eyes — " such a sweet young lady too ! " 

Mrs. Tagg got on her feet, and proceeded to butter 
her husband's toast, and then to feed him with it, and 
to give him his tea as if he had been a baby. She 
was distressed at her own want of tact. 

" I say, old man, never mind ;" she wiped his mouth, 
set the pillow straight in his high-backed chair, and 
then gave him a hearty kiss; "you mustn't take on 
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about Miss Nuna; she'll do fast enough. You wanted 
youT tea, dear, didn't you, just now î Yes, yee ; ahe's 
coming in to sit a bit with you, she said, and you 
mustn't be down-hearted witb her, old man; she's as 
fond of Mr. Whitmore as I am of you ; she is, you 
know, ehr 

She looked at poor Dennis's dull fece to be sure he 
understood, and he nodded with a feeble smile. 
Mrs. Fagg carried away the tea-things. 
"There's the making of a stout-hearted wornan in 
Miss Nuna yet; she's but a child now>" she said, and 
then she gave a little sigh " Hère hâve I been raîling 
against that husband of hers, and maybe îf she'd 
married so as to hâve no troubles, and hadn't been 
brought to think for herself, she'd hâve gone on 
a baby ail her life through; and a grey-baired 
baby," said Mrs. Fagg, reflectively, "is like Punch 
at a funeral." She came back, swept up the crumbs, 
set a chair for the visiter, and then got out a duster 
to hem. 

Nuna was not long in coming; and the poor infirm 
man was brightened by her sweet smile and kindly 
ways with him. Her présence brought back former 
ideas to Dennis, and with them the mastery whicb be 
had formerly exercised in public over his wife. 

"Make some firesh tea, Kitty," he said, reprovingly. 
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" for Miss — " he looked at Nuna ; " slie don't ought 
to be kep' waiting." 

" Oh, no, thank you, don't trouble," said Nuna. She 
had grown to look on Mrs. Fagg with révérence, and 
It was dismayîng to hear her rebuked. 

Mrs. Fagg smiled, and proceeded to obey her husband. 

"Take a cup, Miss Nuna," she whispered, when she 
brought in the neat little tray with one of her best 
china cups and saucers; "he mustn't be fretted, poor 
dear, and a chat does him good," 

Nuna sat wondering; it seemed to her that every 
fresh trouble laid on the landlady added to her afifection 
for the helpless man she served. 

"How she must love him," she sighed; "and yet 
Dennis never seemed a loving husband. He always 
appeared to snub his wife. Is it her own love that 
makes Mrs. Fagg happy, or does it really win hisl" 

It was strange to Nuna to feel drawn as she now 
did to Mrs. Fagg. As a child, she had shrunk from 
her sharp sayings. 

She had just received a letter fcom Eoger Westropp ; 
it had been sent on to her from St. John Street. 
Koger was ill again, and he hoped Mrs. Whitmore 
would excuse his wishing to see her; Nuna was 
puzzled, she thought she would take Mrs. Fagg into 
eounsel about leaving her stepmother. 
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She sat with Dennis till it grew dark. She had 
spent the morning with Mrs. Beaufort, and the after- 
noon in taking a "vralk with her father, and in listen- 
ing to his charitable plans for tbe coming winter; but 
she had not spoken of Eoger's letter : it seemed to 
her best not to say she had seen him in London. 

" It's getting dark, ma'am," said Mrs. Fagg. " Shall 
Ben foUow you up to the Rectory gâte? There*s a 
nest of tramps camping down Carving's Wood Lane." 

"Will you corne with me yourself, please," said 
IN'una, shyly. "I don't mind tramps; but I want ta 
talk to yon." 

It was a great relief to get this said. By a sort of 
instinct she knew Mrs. Fagg would be willing to^help 
her. 

She began as soon as they were ont of the " Bladebone " 
— " I want to go to London ; a sick person I know 
there wants to see me; and, besides, I might get news 
of Mr. Whitmore." She stopped, but Mrs. Fagg kept 
silence too. 

It was much easier to Nuna to say what she wanted 
to say in the dark tree-shaded road. 

**It seems to me" — she pressed her hands nervously 
together — "that something must hâve happened to him. 
I don't think I ought to hâve taken this long sileneo 
80 quietly. I hâve not heard for a whole month. Mr& 
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Fagg" — her voice shook, and she could not steady it — 
"if Dennis had gone away, and not written to you 
for a whole month, what should you hâve done?" 

" There would not be a mossel of use in my tryin' 
to say, ma'am." Mrs. Fagg spoke briskly. " I couldn't 
take on me to know what l'd ha' done in such a case. 
Dennis always was a bad fist at writin', and maybe 
what Ta ha' done wouldn't be the fit thing for a lady 
like you to do, ma'am — '* Mrs. Fagg stopped abruptly, 
as if she kept the rest of her thoughts to herself. 

They had reached the Eectoiy gâtes. 

^Nuna put her hand on Mrs. Fagg's arm. "Corne 
in a minute," she said, and Mrs. Fagg folio V7ed up the 
shaded gravelled valk. She forgot Dennis and every- 
thing in the interest she felt. 

" You hâve something in your mind you would like 
to tell me." 

Kuna put her arm round the surprised woman and 
kissed her. " Try and advise me as if I were your sister 
or your child. Eemember, I can't ask my poor dear 
father's advice. I can't distress him with my anxiety and 
sorrow. I hâve not a £:iend I should like to go to." 

"Did Mr. Whitmore go by himself?" said the land- 
lady — her heart was very hard against Paul at that 
moment. "What call had he," she thought, "to put 
this poor child to such a pass?" 
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" He went witli a party of friends." Nuna was again 
glad of the darkness. 

" What you're thinking o^ Miss," — Mrs. Fagg might 
hâve been speaking to Dennis, slie had the same fond- 
ling tendemess of voice — "is that Mr. Whitmoie's 
fallen ill ? very like to happen ; and if so, of course 
you'd wish to be beside him." She heard a little 
choked sob, but she went on. "I dare say you know 
where the friends lives who went away with Mr. Whit- 
more, Miss, and perhaps some of 'em has left folks at 
home who could set yonr mind at rest." 

Before the words were spoken a hope had corne to 
IN'una — ^a sudden new idea. Eoger Westropp might 
possibly give her the due to his daughter's route. He 
had told her, when she saw him, that he knew more 
about the doings at the house in Park Lane than Patty 
guessed he did. 

" And Patty may hâve written to him." 

There was not a certainty in this hope, but it seemed 
to give a due she might follow. 

''Thank you, very very much," she said warmly; 
"you hâve given me the help I wanted. I will go to 
London and try and see a person who may give me 
news. I can't see any risk in leaving Mrs. Beaufort 
now, she is so much better." 

"Bother Mrs. Beaufort! I beg your pardon, ma*am ; 
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I didn't mean it, but she'll do fast enough." Mi*s. Fagg 
blushed at her own freedom. ^^ Only it's a point I feels 
strongly upon; I mean, what a wife's bound to do for 
a husband ; that's wheie I ûdl out with Miss Menella. 
Let a man be good or bad, kind or unkiiid^ fretful or 
sweet, it don'k matter; it's a woman^s dooty to make 
him bappy if she can. Ail we married ones bas got to 
do is to make one man bappy; and if a woman does 
ber dooty, Miss îfuna, we know, don't us, tbere's One 
as 'ull make ber way easy — some day," 
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roger's leoact. 



" If a woman doea lier dooty, there's One as 'ull make 
her way easy — some day." 

The words kept on sounding in !N'una*s ears as she 
travelled back to London. 

She felt sure there was more meaning in them than 

ê 

showed at first sight. She had often heard of women, 
and read of tkem — good, liigli-minded people, who went 
on always in the path of duty, and yet their lives were 
a constant succession of trial and trouble even to the 
end. 

Her sister Mar/s life, for instance. Before she had 
tasted the pleasures of her âge, she had been forced 
into the cares of a full-grown woman; and the one 
little flower of her life — an attachment, which Nuna 
had gathered a fuUer history of in this visit to Ashton 
than she had ever been permitted to hear in her own 
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girlhood — had been first peremptorily checked by the 
advice of lier grandfather, and then crushed by the 
early deatb of Mary's young lover ; then had come her 
constant anxiety for her father's health, and for Nuna ; 
then the unselfish severance from the young sister— the 
only brightness in her monotonous life, — and then, the 
sufferings of the months that went before her death. 

"And yet Mary always looked cheerful and hap})y." 

A truth was. coming to Nuna — a truth which no 
words can teach from without ; but a truth which, 
once grasped and realîzed, grows like the bean-stalk 
of the nursery taie, and, like it^ forma a ladder to lift 
us, if we will, so far above thèse petty earthly trials 
and frets, that they seem, looked down on, — that 
wliich they really are,— only spots and freckles, which 
cannot penetrate, unless we will, below the surface of 
existence. 

Nuna began to feel that Mary's happiness sprang 
from a deeper root than a mère sensé of fulfilled duty. 
Love was working in Nuna; her very love for Paul 
taught her how bitter may be changed to sweet if it 
be borne for love to Him who gave life for Love. 

She began to read Mrs. Fagg with this new key, and 
she wondered at her own blindness; while she had been 
fretting and murmuring at every cross laid on her, the 
wife of poor, ignorant, afflicted Dennis had taken ail 
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her sorrows gladly as froni a lovîng Father's hand, and 
ail had tumed to blessîng. 

''And I thought I had a lovîng nature/' she saîd. 
" I hâve loved myself, that's alL I see now, if love is 
true, it must conquer." 

Kuna only called in St. John Street, and then she 
drove ofiF to Bellamount Terrace. She felt strangely 
puzzled that she had not before thought of consulting 
Eoger Westropp. She was surprised at her own calm 
when she reached his house. 

The old woman opened the door. 

"The master's not a-bed,** she said; "but he's too 
weak to move about." 

Eoger lay on the faded green sofa. He was very 
white and ghastly ; and the shadows in his face had 
that bluish tint which gives an awfulness to the ex- 
pression. 

On the table in the middle of the room were the 
two brass candiesticks that had once stood, as Nuna 
well remembered, on the mantelshelf in Carving's Wood 
Lane. 

Eoger smiled as Mrs. Whitmore took his wasted 
hand between hers. A sensé of comfort stole over 
the old man when she seated herself dose beside 
him, and placed the pillow more easily under his 
shoulders. 
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f* Thank ye kindly, ma'am. I think I*m going this 
time; but there be no knowing; stiU it may happen 
suddenways, and there's just a thing or two I*d like to 
put in charge o' you." He paused between his words. 

" I shall be very glad to be of use, but " — she spoke 
cheerfully — "I don't think you seem so ill as when 
I saw you before, Eoger, Your voice is so much 
stronger." 

A faint flush came up in his face. 

"That*s maybe along of a parson as cornes now and 
again and sees me. He says ï live too low, so last 
night he sends in a small bottle o' port wiue. I s'pose 
he thinks I*m wanting food, and such like." 

He looked ashamed, but he indulged in a grim smile 
at the simplicity of the dergyman. 

"Koger, why don't you say you are not poorî" iN'una 
was horriûed at his coolness. 

"Bloss you, ma'am, the parson gives it, accordin' to 
what he says, more for the sake of his own soûl than 
for my needs. Why should I baulk him? It hâve done 
me no harm, and it maybe does him a sight of good." 

I^una wished Mrs. Fagg was présent, she did not 
feel capable of rebuking Eoger. 

"You see, ma'am, thèse are the two things I want 
to speak about. Pve a feeling I wouldn't like them" 
— he pointed to the candlesticks — "as my missus took 
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such a pride in, to be sold, maybe, for a few pence 

to some drunken hussy or another. I*d be fain if you'd 

see they was put alongside of me, — that*s first. The 

next*s tlûs" — ^he put bis hand inside bis waistcoat, 

fumbled a few minutes, and tben drew out a creased, 

soiled paper. "I want y ou to be so good, ma'am, as 

to band tbis to my daugbter Martba; it's tbe letter 

• 

as came from Watty witb tbe news of tbe money. I*d 

like Patty to read it careful, and to take beed tbe 

words in it don't corne true." He stopped, and lay 

looking at Nuna wbile sbe put tbe paper carefully 

away. 

"If rd lived to see ber again," said Eoger, "I 

meant to bave told ber a tbing tbat's been on my mind. 

You tbink, ma'am, along of me taking tbat wine, tbat 

l'm not a stickler for tnitb — it ain't tbat. I knows 

parsons and tbe ways tbey gets in London ; tbey're freô* 

banded to tbe poor, and may God bless tbem for it, 

but tbey takes it out o' tbose tbey tbinks bave any to 

spare. If I was to go and let tbat good young 

gentleman know Td ever so little put by, be'd be 

wanting me to subscribe to no end of new-fangled 

scbemes be's got on band, and be'd say it would be 

for my good to do it. It's not tbat; but, ma'am, tbe 

tbing l'm meaning's tbis" — be raised bimself a little 

wMle be spoke — "I gave my countenance to a lie 
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when Patty mameâ, and now, as I*m lying hère, it's. 
heavy on my mînd I did ii No wife oaght to hâve a 
secret of her own to keep, and l'm afeard Patty's got 
too many." 

" Could you Write to her % " 

Koger moved his head. 

"She wouldn't heed my writing, but Td like her to 
know it troubled me. She's far off now ; she mayn't be 
back afore winter." 

Nuna could not restrain her eagerness any longer. 

"Then you heïtr frorn herî Where are they 
now 1 " 

There was again the same movement of his head. 

" No, ma'am. IVe an old letter from Miss Coppock \ 
but there can't be any news in it you bean't acquainted 
with. It lies in that there table-drawer, ma'am" — ^he 
looked at a rickety table that stood beneath the window. 
Roger closed his eyes, exhausted ; he did not see how 
eagerly Nuna opened the letter, as if she could not read 
it quickly enough. 

" Dear Mr. Westropp,-»-! hâve intended to write to 
you more than once, but the extrême rapidity with which 
we hâve traversed this interesting country has hitherto 
prevented the accomplishment of my wishes. I am far 
from happy about Mrs. D ; she appears to treat her 
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admirable husbaud with culpable neglect and înclif 
ference, and to dévote lierself to the amusement of ( 
foolish yoimg uobleman; also, sha bestows more atten- 
tion on our other travelling companion, Mr. W ., than 

■ I tMnk you would approve. He, however, left ua aome 
days ago; be etajed at Clennout nhile we made thie détoui 
to Le Puy. I am not eare be witl joia us again, tbotigb 
be talka of a meeting at Montpellier. I think he is very 
injndicious ; he aays be sball explore tbe coiintry in hîs 
sketching expéditions, and I should not be BOiprised ii 
lie is attacked and rohbed. I gave bim a bint of uty 
suspicions, but be seemed to think my advice onneces- 
saiy. He must take bis chance. Serve him rîght, in my 
opinion, for leaving poor Mrs. Whitmore at home by 
berself." 

"Clermont — Montpellier." Knna fonnd heiself eaying 
the words over and over as if sbe could nerer Sx them 
iu memoiy, 

"May I keep tbîs letter!" ehe said, "tbere is some 
thing abottt tbeir joumey which I did not know." 

" Yes, yea, surely ; " bnt Eoger was balf asieep. 

Nuna knelt down beside the old man. 

" Good-bye, now," she eaid, " l'il come again to-morron 
if I can." 

She cloaed tbe door, softly ; and tben sbe went to tht 
top of the kitcben stairs and called the old woman. 
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Her dirty, hag-like appearance disiaressed Nuna. 

*'Don't leave Mr. Weatropp alone in the house," she 
said ; '< you shall be paid for yoar care. Go in and look at 
him every now and then. I will corne or send to-morrow." 

She trîed to keep calm and collected, but it was hard 
work. Paul migbt be ill, dying perhaps. He had said 
he would Write when he came to a hait, and Miss Cop- 
pock's letter was dated a fortnight ago ; and yet there 
was more hope than sorrow in Nuna's heart. She was 
going to Paul; her long exile was ended; her brain 
seemed to spin in the excitement that lay before her. 
But she mastered the impulsive wish to start at once in 
pursuit of her husband. There was yet time to write 
to her father, and to seek his advice about her journey ; 
for he had been, as ^Nuna knew, much of a traveller in 
early life, 

She calculated that if her father answered her note at 
once, she should be able to start on her journey next 
evening. 

Timid as she was, wholly unused to dépend on herself 
for protection, still Nuna resolved to travel alone. She 
felt sure the journey would be expensive, and she thought 
an English maid would be a useless encumbrance. She 
could only think of Paul; her mind saw only the end 
of her journey, and refused to take in any obstacles there 
might be in its accomplishment. 

T 2 
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" I don't think there's much. use in goîng to bed," she 
said ; " I feel as if rest would ne ver corne till I am fairly 
on my way." 

To her surpiise she slept soundly. She felt calm and 
refreshed next moming ; but there was still a long weary 
day to get through hefore her father's letter could reach 
her. 

She finished her packing, and then she resolved ta 
go and see Eoger. 

" I must try and persuade him to haye a nurse," she 
thought 

The door opened, and there was Will Bright. 

I^una did not know how helpless she had reaJly felt 
till she saw Will ; she sprang forward and greeted him 
so heartily, that a flush of pleasure spread over his hand- 
some face. 

"You can guess why Fm hère," he said; "I got to 
Ashton this morning just after your letter came. The 
Eector was in a sad way about it ; he can*t stand your 
going^alone at alL I don't believe he likes your going 
any way, only Mrs. Beaufort said it was the right thing 
for you to do — hut it's ail right now. You'll let 
me take care of you, won't you? and we'U start to- 
night." 

He had held Nuna's hand while he spoke ; his heart 
was just then as full of love for her as ever. 
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"You!" — Niina pressed his hand affectionately, and 
then drew hers away — " you good, kind Will — oh, no ; 
indeed, I could not take you away, just now, too, when 
you are so mucb. wanted on the farm, and — " 

" Confound the farm ! " said Will, stubbornly, " l'm 
going with. you, Nuna, wh.ether you like it or not. I 
told Mr. Beaufort I would.^' 

He stood looking at her with hoth hands in his 
pockets, and a determined, rather surly expression in 
his eyes. 

Nuna was puzzled; but she had leamed how to 
manage Will in her cbLldhood. A woman can usaally 
manage the lover she does not love, however much. she 
may fail with the nian she loves herself. 

"I must go alone, Will, for several reasons. iN'ow, 
eit down and listen, won't you, like a good reasonable 
Will ; ail you want is to belp me, isn't it 1 Well then, 
isn't it much. kinder to help me in my way than in 
yours 1 If you will take me to Folkestone, and put me 
safe on board the steamer, you will do ail I need; and 
then I want you to do something else, which will help 
me very much." 

Will looked like a mastiff, anwilling to yield up a 
stick he has been told to guard. 

"You know I ean't refuse you anything," he said at 
last, sadly. 
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"Will," — there was a reproach in her voice, and he 
looked sheepisli — ^' you woa*t tell even my £sither what 
I ani going to tell you?*' 

He looked up hopeftdly; tbe idea of aharîng a secret 
wîth Nuna was cheering to hîs dc^-like fûthfulness. 

'* It's about Eoger Westropp. He is in London. IVe 
seen him ; he's ill, and he wants taking care o£ Will 
yoa see after him while I am away? I can tell you 
what I want about him presently. Now yoa really 
most hâve aomething to eaf 

WiU's coriosity was excifeed about Boger, but lie was 
still unwilling to let Nona travel witbout him. 

Before they reached Folkestone she had convinceil 
him that he must yield to her wishes. 

" Grood-bye, Nuna," he said, when the ringing of the 
bell wamed ail outsiders to leave the steamer ; ** you 
hâve been barder on me to-day than you know. You 
dpn*t know what it would bave been to me to hâve 
watched over you to the end^ you poor dear, lonely girl • 
now, don't look vexed ; I may as well say my mind eut 
this once ; youVe had your way^ remember, but l'd like 
io be sure what that husband of yours îs at ; if he's not 
ill, Nuna» very ill, mind,— I should like to horsewhîp 
him." 

" Poor Will ! " Nuna watched the tall stalwart figure, 
till the boat glided out of the harbour. " Bear, faithfiil 
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Will, how heartless I am ! I don't seem to care a bit 
for bim, or to think of ail the trouble be bas taken. 
Ob, my darling ! my darlîng ! am I really going to you 
at last?" 

At last ! and tben came tbe doubt, sbould sbe find 
bimî 



CHAPTEE XXX. 



PAUL DELIRIOUS. 



"Shall I be able to inove in a weekl" an Englisb 
voice 3aid this in French to a small buttoned-up Frencb- 
man, a man witb a spectacled wizened face; tbere was 
a brown curly wig above tbe face, and a red silk hand- 
kercbief nnder it. 

The doctor sbrugged bis shoulders. 

" Ma foi," be smiled, " if you were my countryman, 
I make answer, *no;' you stay wbere you are a fort- 
nigbt, wbat do I know, tbree weeks, perbaps; but you 
Englisb are différent, you bave tbe strengtb of horses, 
not of men; I say to you," — be stopped to take a 
large pincb of snuff and spilled some of it on tbe 
table, tben blew bis nose obstreperously in a red 
pocket-bandkercbief nearly as big as bimself — "I say 
to you, Monsieur," — be sbook a dirty finger at his 
patient, "tbat a man wbo: refuses to be bled for fever 
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and yet recovers, is beyond my calculations ; he may 
relapse, or get well at once, or die after ail, what do 
I know. I hâve the honour to wish Monsieur good- 
day." 

Doctor Gerder took his leave; he was very much 
huffed at his patientas strictures on the treatment to 
which he had refused to submit. 

When the party of travellers reached Auvergne, Paul 
had been much struck with the wild grandeur of the 
extinct volcanoes, and he proposed to Lord Charles 
Seton to stay behind the others. 

But Lord Charles's love of art and his great désire 
to sketch in PauFs company had, seemingly, cooled. 

"I am not particularly attracted by the Auvergne 
scenery," he said; "I "would rather defer my sketching 
attempts till we reach the Spanish frontier." 

Paul felt a secret relief, and yet he was chafed, too. 
Something in Mrs. Downes's manner towards himself 
irritated him profoundly ; if he could crédit such a 
belief, he could fancy that Patty tried in Lord Charles 
Seton's présence to patronise him; she and the young 
lord were inséparable companions. Strangely enough, 
the travelling companion from whom he had shrunk 
at the outset with positive dislike had been the only 
one he was sorry to part îrom; he had grown first to 
pity and then to like Mr. Downes. 
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He had never seen a man évince such unwearjing 
dévotion to a woman, and Paul was too keen an 
observer not to see how carelessiy it was repaid. Theie 
had been a look of trouble and sadness lately in Mr. 
Downes's face; Paul felt sure he was not happj with 
his wife. 

He stopped behind at Clermont; then he went on to 
a little village some leagues distant, and there, after 
painting in the heat of the sun beside a pool of 
stagnant mud, he sickened with low typhoid fever. 

He soon becanie délirions, but happily for him cbieflj 
at night, so that he had been able to understand and 
to resist the doctor's wish to bleed him. The two poor 
women who kept the wretched little cabaret where he 
was lodged nursed him as carefully as they could — but 
care and kindness will not atone for dirt and other dis- 
comforts, and in his long, restless nights, Paul longed 
till his heart sickened, for I^una's sweet face, for her 
voice, instead of the hoarse patois of the Frenchwornen ; 
and, above ail, he hungered for the love he had again 
grown to believe in. For lately, every hour had been 
teaching Paul his mistake ; in Mr. Downes's tender 
dévotion to his wife he had read his own condemnation 
— ^read how selfishly he had returned Nuna's love. 

"I had it once," he said, sometimes; "if Patty had 
never come.between us, I believe we should hâve been 
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ail riglitj but jealousy dwarfs a woman's mind com- 
pletely. l'm afraid Nuna will never forgive me that 
concealment about tbe picture; and it was wrong alto- 
gether. I can see at tbis distance tbat busbands and 
wives sbouldn*t bave secrets ; sbe'll never trust me again. 
If sbe were a man it would be différent. " 

He repented bitterly tbat be bad not written. 

"I cannot write now ; it would be selfisb and cowardly 
to ask ber, so timid as sbe is, to corne ail tbis way 
just to nurse me, I couldn*t bear ber to be in sucb 
a place; and perhaps, if sbe knew I was ill, sbe would 
come. No, I must take my cbance." 

It never occurred to bim tbat ail discomfort and 
privation would bave been prized by Nuna, if borne for 
bis sake. Some men know very little of tbe bearts of 
tbe women tbey call tbeir own. 

Paul felt restless wben tbe doctor left bim. He 
longed to attempt tbe journey, but tbe unsteadiness 
of bis limbs and bis brain warned bim it was possible 
to meet witb worse miscbances tban a prolonged stay 
in tbe dirty little cabaret. 

Hitberto be bad not realized tbe dangerous power 
of bis illness. But to-day, as tbe bours passed by, it 
seemed to bim tbat be was growing weaker — more 
feverisb. Would it be better to send for Nunal ' 

**And wbo's to say wbat may happen; for sbe will 
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corne if I send for her," — he had a painful pleasiire in 
saying this over and over. "And she might take the 
fever and die of it" 

And yet, as the hours of that weary day went by, 
and the sun grew hotter, and Paul's languor and 
dépression bore him down to utter prostration, his pale 
siinken eyes fixed more and more wistfully on tho knap- 
sack hangîng against the bare deal walls of his room. 
There were writing materials in it. 

How easy it would be to write and summon his wife. 

Before moming came the power of writing was gone ; 
the fever had retumed; he was again délirions and 
unconscious. 

The women of the house whispered together gravely ; 
they knew too well the symptoms of the fatal disease, 
but they did not even know the name of their lodger, 
and the doctor Gerder had said he would die if the 
fever retumed. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



PATIENCE SPEAKS. 



Patty stood at a window in the largest bedroom of the 
Croix d*Or. She looked tired and wom, for the party 
had only just reaclied Bourges, after a long, hunied 
journey. The jonmey, too, had been dull. Mr. Downes 
had been almost always sullen and silent, and yet he 
was constantly beside her, so that she had not, daring 
the last two days, had any of the long talks with Lord 
Charles Seton, which had become the chief amusement 
of the joumey. 

But it was not only weariness and fatigue that had 
altered Patty's looks and faded her loveliness. She 
was very pale; but anger, and fear too, were in her 
beautiful blue eyes, — a strange, abject fear, that seemed 
quite out of place on the sweet self-possessed face. 
She was looldng down into the courtyard of the inn. 
It was empty, except jast below the window. Her 
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hasband stood there with Patience Coppock. Mr. 
Downes seeined to be listening wîth impatience ; he 
held a stick in his hand, and he stnick this, as he 
stood, on the round shining stones of the courfryaid; 
but still, he was listening to his companion's talk, and 
Mrs. Downes could see how full of eager véhémence 
this talk was. Patience stood with her back towards 
the window; but her shoulders heaved, and her rigfat 
hand enforced her words with quick, impulsive gestore, 
and Patty read on her husband's face, as on a mirror, 
the work that Miss Coppocks words were doing. Once 
she tried to get courage and go boldlj downstairs and 
stop the tongue which she felt was blackening her in 
her husband's eyes; but fear, sick, helpless fear, was 
too strong. She grasped at the window-fastening as the 
thought came ; she drew her breath deeply ; her lips 
parted, and showed the small white teeth tightly closed. 

" She*s been so much more patient lately that I never 
believed she'd tum on me — ^the coward; she never so 
much as threatened. Well, if I come to grief^ it*s her 
doing, not mine^ that's one comfort." The smooth 
contempt of her words did not match with the awful 
terror in her eyes. 

She dared not open the window y she feared to attract 
notice ; but she longed intensely to know what Patience 
was saying to her husband. 
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Miss Coppock had kept much ont of sight of late, 
and Patty had groi;9n to be less on her guard. She 
knew that her husband watched her, but she did not 
fear him. 

This nioming had brought a terrible awakening. They 
had slept at a small town about three hours' joumey 
from Bourges. Miss Coppock had left the breakfast- 
table before the others^ and when & ïew minutes later 
Mrs. Downes had entered her own bedroom with her 
usual gliding, quiet step, she found her companion there 
reading a note. Patty knevr at once what had happened. 
In an instant she snatched the note from Miss Coppock. 
It was from Lord Charles Seton-r— a note of silly, boyish 
nonsense, but still of warmer nonsense than she would 
hâve liked Maurice to see addressed to her. 

A sharp dispute ensued. Patience lost ail self-control, 
and upbraided Mrs. Downes with her conduct during 
the joumey. 

" You can leave me," Patty said in a cold contemptuous 
tone. ^' You can go as far as Bourges with us, and then 
I will pay you your wages." 

Patience had not answered; she had only scowled; 
and Patty had decided that Miss Coppock was too 
much a woman of the world to let herself be tumed 
adrift in the middle of France " without any character 
to speak of." 
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She had grown so used to the idea of Patience's entire 
dependence on lier, tliat she tried to forget the quarrel 
and the misgivinga it had roused. 

But now she could do this no longer. On reaching 
the inn at Bourges, she had asked to be shown to her 
bedroom, and her first glance into the courtyard had 
shown her Patience and her husband in eamest talk. 
Patty fait as if the ground shook beneath her : how could 
she escape? And yet she did not dream that Patience 
would wholly betray her. She only feared that her 
husband would ask to see Lord Charles Seton's note. 

The courtyard was still empty; there was no one 
within hearing. Patience knew that there were no 
other English staying at the Croix d*Or ; and she 
spoke loudly, and so fearlessly, that for a few moments 
Mr. Downes was kept dumb by surprise. 

He had been very angry with his wife, with what 
seemed to him her unpardonable vanity in regard to 
Lord Charles Seton. He had shown his dislike to it 
openly, and he resolved to part company at the first 
opportunityj but he loved Patty as much as ever, and 
when Miss Coppock asked him to listen to her, and 
began to express her grave suspicion of his wife's mis- 
conduct, he stopped her angrily. 

" Hush ! Miss Coppock ; I cannot listen. I don't 
know why I hâve listened at ail. You bave no right to 
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speak against my wife. I suppose you hâve quarrelled 
with Mrs. Downes ; but I cannot see that that gives 
you a riglit to speak against her in this way : it is 
inost ungrateful aud offensive. I am compétent to 
nianage my own aflFairs, and after the way in which you 
hâve thought fit to speak of Mrs. Downes, it will be 
pleasanter in ail ways for you to leave us — such a thing 
is unpardonable." 

Ile tried to press down bis indignation, and his lip 
curled in the effort. 

^riss Coppock's dull eyes kindled. As she stood there 
once more alone with Maurice Downes, it seemed as if 
that long-ago street scène was being acted out again : lie 
was again thrusting her a way from him. 

The anger in her face made her look almost hideous. 
Mr. Downes shrank from her with disgust. She saw 
and understood ail he felt. 

" I*m going ; you niay be sure of that. l'd not sleep 
anotber night under the same roof with your wife" — a 
stinging emphasis on the words — " if you asked me to 
do it ! There are reasons, though youVe forgotten them, 
why I*d still do much for i/ou; yes, I would." 

She was getting beyond her fear of self-betrayal ; his 
cuntempt goaded her out of herself. "Do you think it 
was for simple revenge on her that IVe told you of her 
doings with that young lordî Why, the best reveuge 

VOL. II. u 
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I could hâve had would hâve beea to let her go on to 
dLsgrace ; but you care for her, and I care enough. for 
y ou and your crédit to know that you're much too good 
for her, and l'm sick of seeing you deceived through. thick 
and thin. If you want to keep her, look after her." 

Again Mr. Downes held his breath while he listened. 
What change had corne over this silent, cowed woman! 
— a créature who had seemed always to be trying to 
shrink out of sight. What could she mean by this 
spécial interest in himl It seemed as if she pitied him; 
lie began to think she was crazy. 

" You niay set j'^our mind at rest '* — his voies had 
softened a little. " I am quite satisfied with my wife, 
Miss Coppock, and I am not, as you imagine, blind to 
her faults ; if she were faultless, she would be an angel, 
and l'm not aware any woman ever was an angel. You 
are angry now. You hâve said several very fooKsh, most 
unjustifiable tbings ; but we won't talk about them. 
Now, be reasonable. Your interest for me shows itself 
in a strange way; I still think you had better leave 
us, but I should like you to beg Mrs. Downes's pardon, 
and get right with her, before you go away; it will be 
so much better, you know, for you to go on to Paris 
with us, and you can leave us there; I am sure, even 
if you bave made Mrs. Downes angry, she will allow 
you to go on to Paris with us." 
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Mr. Downes shrank from a scandai, and he thought 
if Miss Coppock went off in her présent over-wrought 
excited state, she might do mischief. 

Miss Coppock*s smile was more ghastly than her anger 
had been j she had grown pale while Mr. Downes spoke — 
** I said l'd do anything for you." She looked into 
his eyes with a starved hope that even yet he might 
recognize her; "but TU. not ask her pardon, even for 
you. Her pardon ! if you only knew who and what 
she is ! " She threw up her eyes, and clasped her 
hands with a violence that made Mr. Downes shrink 
away with disgust and dislike. 

"The woman is either mad, or it is ail acting and 
rhodomontade," he thought; "Elinor has ofifended her, 
and she'll say anything to poison me against her; 
her very pretence of liking me when she has taken 
every opportunity she could find of avoiding me, is 
enough to show that she'll say anything to serve her 
purpose." 

"Miss Coppock, I must put an end to this," he said, 
firmly ; " I should much prefer that you should control 
yourself, and st^y until we reach Paris ; but, of course, 
as you refuse to acknowledge yourself wrong, and persist 
in your offensive behaviour, this cannot be. Now re- 
member," there was severe warning in his voice, " I 
can't permit another word -Bbout Mrs. Downes. Tell me 

u 2 
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wliat tliere is due to you, or, if you prefer it, I Tvill 
seiid a chèque to any address 3'ou like ; then you 
caii go. Doii*t atteuipt to see Mrs. Downes again. I 
caii't permit it; she is not used to véhémence like 
vours." 

** How do you know what slie's used to ? Wbat Jo 
you know about lier at ail? l've known her as many 
years as you'vo known her months." He put up his 
hand in protest, but no power of his could stop Patience 
110 w ; she was roused to fury. " Did she tell you how 
slie niade my acquaintance, Mr. Downes ? Did she say 
I wanted a new apprentice to the dressmaking, and her 
pretty face took my fancy as I passed by her father's 
cottage? Her father, too — ask him if you like ask 
Koger Westropp if my story's true or false; he told me 
once if she wasn't a good wife to you he'd go up to 
Park Lane himself, and tell you the truth, for ail he'd 

proniised her not. Ask her lover, Mr. Whitmore ah ! 

yes, ^Ir. Whitmore's best of ail — ask him, he can tell 
you plenty about her. When I think of the lies she 
must hâve told you, l've hardiy patience to speak at 
ail." 

"Silence!" Mr. Dotvnes had found voice at last, 
and the stern sound hushed her. He was shocked 
p.tj}.eficd ; but still, his love rose against the stron^r 
suspir.io)k< her Avord?, awaked. " You 'woii't leave me 
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so I leave you. I tell you once, and always, tliat T 

refuse to listen to anything you hâve to say about 
Mrs. Downes, and I don't believe a word of tliis — this 
trumped-up story." 

He left lier so suddenly that she could not stop 
him. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



FRIEND IN NEED 



Patience Coppock stood looking after him. AU dé- 
cision had left her face; her passion had gained such 
masteiy, that it swayed her ont of any set purpose.. 

" Money, money ; yes, money is the salve for every- 
thing, isn't it ^ He offered me money that time in Lon- 
don. 'No, Maurice, no money shall buy my re venge 



now." 



She stood there, white and tremhling. 

After a little she grew quiet; she went back into that 
part of the courtyard appropriated to the rougher 
vehicles — a kind of open shed. She was out of sight 
hère, and thought came back with the freedom from 
restraint. 

** l'm glad he didn't liston. 111 be calm next time 
I tell that story. l'il tell it in Park Lane, too, when 
there are others by to hear — Mrs. Winchester and plenty 
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more, and l'il bave old Eoger by, that I will. I be- 
lieve be'd do tbat mucb, to punisb Patty when be finds 
it was ber doing tbat took Mr. Wbitmore away from 
bis wife — and it was; IVe listened and listened, and 
Vm sure of it; and slie did it first from spite, for it's 
plain be don*t care for ber. No, l'il bave my way ; 
sbe sban't bave everytbing, and me notbing." 

Sbe bad spoken abnost tbe same words at tbe news 
of Patty's marriage ; but tben, tbey bad been sorrow- 
fully spoken; sbe said tbem now witb batred marked 
on ber face. 

Hatred bad grown silently, until every thougbt bad 
become subservient to tbe one résolve of revenging ail 
ber wrongs on Patty. Miss Coppock bad watcbed 
quietly ail tbrougb. tbe journey for some pretext wbicb 
would give ber a rigbt to speak to Mr. Downes, and 
now sbe bad found it. 

"I bave ruined myself !" — The despair in ber voice 
seemed exaggerated. "I am tbrown on tbe world 
again, and l've done ber no barm. As to going away 
from ber, it's like leaving bell ; but for bim to bave 
sneered at me — and oh ! it was worse than sneering." 
Sbe bid ber face in ber hands ; tbe disgust and dislike 
sbe bad seen in Mr. Downes's face burned in ber brain. 

A man in a blouse came up to wbere sbe was 
standing; be looked curiously at ber. 
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Patience recovered herself at once. 

The luggage still stood in the courtyard. 

" I want y ou to bring this trunk to the railway 
station," she said. " Corne as fast as you can." She 
A^ent ont through the grey-arched entrance of the court- 
vard. 

The man scratched his head, but be did not touch 
the trunk. 

" Dame, what extraordinary people are thèse English ! 
Ree this one, she arrive, and she départ, and ail in 
half-Anhour ; she is, perhaps, crazy." 

He resolved to await farther orders before he foUowed 
this very extraordinary Englishwoman. 

Patience walked fast along the narrow street ; she 
had no eyes for the quaint town with its Middle Age 
palaces of the wealthy burghers of Bourges. The rapid 
movement brought back ail her passion. 

" I wish I had struck her when she talked about 
my wages. She hasn't got the natural feelings of a 
woman ; she*s a smiling, sneering devil ; she said her 
husband wouldu't listen, whatever I might say, and 
she was right. "What a fool he is to love her I Well, 
he'U suflFer for it by-and-by." 

Again a torrent of rage and despair swept over her; 
she had suffered ail this defeat and bitter mortification 
to le /e Bourges in disgrâce, and Patty victorioua^ 
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She soon reached the station. Slie asked for a train 
for Paris ; but she heard tliat there would not be one 
for two hours. A train from Paris was due, and, as 
she stood on the platform, blind to ail that passed 
round her, it rolled slowly up amid the vociférations 
of tho porters. 

The noise roused Patience. Mechanically she watched 
the passengers alight; some of them were trying to 
gain information from the guard, as he passed rapidly 
along the line of carriages. 

Miss Coppock started at the sound of an English 
voice. 

" Is there no cross road from hère to Clermontî" 

Miss Coppock tumed round — ^it was Nuna Whit- 
more; she was still in the railway carriage, but she 
got out hastily when she recognized Patience. It 
seemed to her that she had found Paul, and that ail 
her anxiety was over. 

"My husband is hère with y ou — is he not?" 

Patience did not answer; hère was her opportunity, 
her re venge need not be deferred ; Nuna was just as 
good a witness as Roger Westropp, Mr. Downes must 
listen to Mrs. Whitmore. 

"Is that ail your luggage, Mrs. Whitmore?*' — she 

* 

pointed at the bag which Nuna had dragged out of 
the carriage. Xuna nodded. 



M 
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" But is my liusband hère 1 " she repeated — 

"Corne along." 

The firm tone reassured Nuna; habit helped the dis- 
order of Miss Coppock*s wits, she called a voiture, 
placed Nuna and her bag within it, and then she 
seated herself beside Mrs. Whitmore, and told the 
man to drive to the Croix d'Or. 

" Is my husband there 1 — why don*t yoù answer î " 

She put her hand on Patience's arm and looked 
earnestly in the trou bled face. 

" No ; but you will hear ail about him from Mr. 
Downes ; he is not likely to be still at Clermont, but 
you will be sure to find him." 

This came in answer to the sudden sadness in the 
large dark eyes iîxed so wistfuUy on her face. 

Nuna's heart sank — like lead in water. 

"I don't understandj I thought you would be ail 
together; how was it you came to the station to meet 
me? Did you know I was coming? Who told you to 
come 1 " 

Patience had grown quiet; she was thinking how she 
could best make use of this strange chance ; she smiled. 

" l'U tell you that another time ; I want to say 
several things to you before we get to the inn.'* 

Spite of the confusion in her brain, Miss Coppock 
was too wary, too much controUed by the pure truth 
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fui face that looked so trustingly into hers, to tell 
Nuna at once the purpose for which she had interrupted 
her journey ; slie went ofif into a rambling narrative of 
Patty*s conduct with Lord Charles Seton, and the de- 
ceit slie had practised on Mr. Downes. Nuna begged 
her to keep silence. 

" T can*t listen to you if y ou talk in this way." 
"You're mighty merciful!" — they had just rattled 
into the inn courtyard, — " yet I don*t think^ youve 
much to thank Mrs. Downes for, somehow." 

Nuna shuddered, and shrank from the bitterness 
with which she spoke; where was Paul? she asked 
herself, and how was her journey going to end? 



CHAPÏER XXXIII. 



A HART) FIGIIT. . 



Patty knew that her hiisband would corne to her when 
Patience left him; she knew, too, that slie ninst hâve 
a hard battle to retain her hold on his love; but even 
then her self-reliance did not désert her. She saw Mr. 
Downes leave Patience abruptiy, she thought angrily ; 
and the terror which had mastered her vanished. 
Surely she was a match for Maurice. She smoothed 
the frown on her forehead, and went up to the looking- 
glass. She soon removed the look of fatigue from her 
hair and complexion, and then she gazed eamestly at 
the reilection of her fair face. 

"Who can look at Patience, and thén at me, and 
doubt which of us spoaks the truth?" There was 
triumph in her voice ; but still she was not quite at 
ease. Patience had been gone some time. Why did 
not Maurice corne upstairs? 
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" The thing I bave got to guard agaiast is fear," 
Patty said, thoughtfully. " It hasn't often corne to me 
in my life, but when it bas I knovv I aui tbe worst of 
cowards. If I go giving way to it, and pretending to 
be fond of Maurice and so on, be'll suspect directiy, 
and tben be'll never believe me again. I must be the 
injurcd person. I sban't forget tbat time wben he 
told me be'd written to an artist of tbe name of Wbit- 
more to paint my picture. Maurice looked qui te 
puzzled at tbe frigUt I was in." 

At last sbe beard steps coming slowly along the 
gallery. 

" No w for it ! " An uncontrollable spasm passed over 
ber, and tben sbe was outwardly calm. Sbe sat down 
on tbe sofa just opposite tbe door. 

Mr. Downes came in ; be tbougbt be was quite 
composed outwardly ; but Patty saw tbat bis face 
twitcbed. 

" Elinor ! " sbe made room for bim beside ber, but 
be stood erect ; " perbaps you saw wbo was talking 
to me just now in tbe courtyard 1 I may as well say 
at once tbat you bave cbosen a most unfortunate time 
to quarrel witb your companion. I don't say you are 
altogetber to blâme, for sbe certainly is a most violent 
wonian ; but I cannot imagine wbat bas occurred to 
cause sucb a disturbance." 
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He had looked steruly at his wife as he began, but 
he seemed unable to sustain the frank, fearless glance 
of her blue eyes; but Patty trembled, spite of ber 
unconscious looks. Maurice would not speak in that 
stem voice, with Lis eyes on the ground, if be bad not 
something much more unpleasant still to say. 

Her knees began to sbake as she sat. 

" If I don't do something desperate it's ail over with 
me. She threw back ber head with the old. saucy 
toss. 

"Well, I don't know, Maurice. I had been tbinking, 
while I looked out of window and saw bow long you 
listened to Miss Coppock, that / had cause for com- 
plainf 

" I don't understand you, Elinor ; " be looked. at ber 
in évident surprise. 

"I don't see how you can understand till you know 
what bas happened." Patty looked indignant — *'Tbat 
woman was very insolent just now, and I gave ber ber 
discharge. When she left me, she said sbe would 
bave her rovenge. As to quarrelling with ber, really, 
Maurice, if you knew ail l've had to bear, you would 
be quite vexed with me for submitting so long to ber 
ill-temper ; " — her husband had given her her eue wben 
he spoke of Patience's violence — " she said sbe could 
make Mr. Downes believe what she liked, and sbe 
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muttered sometliing tliat a womaii who had no rela- 
tives to vouch for her might find it hard to contra- 
dict A\'liat was said : she did indeed, Maurice" — her 
liusband was looking at her steadDy now, and she 
afifected to think he was taking Miss Coppock's part 
— "surely when a woman hints in that dreadful way, 
and then goes and talks privately to you for ever so 
long, I may feel hurt and shocked to see you listening. 
I shall be very glad to le now what she really has been 
telling you." 

She had talked tears into her eyes : she wiped theni 
away as if she scorned to show tliem. 

" If you watched me, Elinor, l'm sure you niust 
hâve seen I listened against my will, and that I was 
■very much displeased : certainly I will tell you ; I 
never hâve kept anything from you, and I will be 
quite frank now. Miss Coppock spoke of a note from 
Lord Charles Seton to you." 

Patty's eyes drooped, spite of her efforts. 

^Tm ready to own to you," she said, "that I was 
very much annoyed about that note. I knew nothing 
about it till I found Miss Coppock reading it this 
morniug before she started. I sent it back to Lord 
Charles at once ; I thought it would be the best way 
to stop such boyish folly; but, Maurice, I meant to tell 
you this myself j surely there was no need for me to 
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coiifess to Miss Coppock when she took upoa herself 
to accuse me of ail sorts of things. I dare say I 
was impulsive and foolish — I know I felt very angiy, 
but the woman disgusted me by her low suspicions ; yoa 
can't think what dreadful things she said, and I told 
her she must go. Her conduct grew outrageous then. 

Such falsehoods I never listened to " 

Mr. Downes's face had cleared, but he looked uneasy 

stm. 

"Do y ou care to hear what else she said?" and as he 
looked at his wife, Miss Coppock*s words sdemed so wild 
and improbable that he felt ashamed to repeat them. 

Patty put her hand on his arm. 

" I dare say you think, Maurice, because IVe none of 
the wheedling ways of some women about me, that I 
don't care for you. I never can show my feelings. 
Why, when I saw that woman with you — strong as I 
felt in my own innocence — I trembled, yes indeed, I 
did tremble after her threats. Who hâve I to stand 
up for me in the world but you? There's the French 
schoolmistress, of course, and my foster-father ; but now 
old Mr. Parkins is dead, I hâve no one creditable 
witness to bring forward. Ah, Maurice, I little thou<^ht 
I sliould ever want justifying to you." 

Her eyes were dry now, but she clasped her hands 
in mute a])peal, and it secmed to hor husband there was 
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an unutterable sweetness in those soft heavy-lidded 
eyes. 

He hesitated between his wish to believe his wife 
and a haunting memory of Miss Coppock's words. He 
had stood before Patty ail this while — now be left her, 
and walked to the window. 

A voiture was driving into the courtyard of tbe 
Croix d'Or; but Mr. Downes had not remarked it till 
one of its occupants- stepped on to the round paving- 
stones of the yard. It was Miss Coppock 

Mr. Downes started back. |^"Here again!" he said; 
and a cold chill of unbelief came over him. 

Patty was beside him instantly. She looked down 
into the courtyard, and her eyes met those of Patience. 

Mrs. Downes saw a détermination fuUy equal to her 
own — and then she saw Nuna. 

"Maurice!" she grasped his arm so convulsively that 
he looked at her in alarm — " keep that woman Patience 
away from me ; I can't tell you how I feel now that 
I know she has tried to poison you against me. Let 
her say what she will, falsehood can harm no one, only 
keep her away from me; you don't know who she has 
brought with her; that's Mr. Whitmore's dear little 
wife — ^bring her to me, dear, at once ; T hâve a message 
to her firom her husband." 

Mr. Downes was appeased. 

VOL. II. X 
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Patty could not bave appealed more eifectaall; 
huâband. His wife's manner towards the aii 
often annoyed him at the outset of the joarney 
like a révélation to guess uow that- those Ion 
had beea about Mr. Whitmore's wife — a wife t< 
from the glimpaea he had caught of her, seemed 
tive enough for aay husbaad. 

Ue kissed Patty. 

"l'U keep Jlisa Coppock away, and send Mk 
more to y ou hère." 




CHAPTEK XXXIV. 



"ONLY AN OLD LOVE-LETTER." 



Mr. Downes met Nuna on the stairs. "I believe you 
are Mrs. Wliitmore. My wife bas a message to you 
from your Irnsband." 

Nuna forgot Patty's letter,.her conduct and ail. She 
almost ran along the gallery till she reached the door 
to which Mr. Downes pointed. 

Patty meantime had a sharp, brief struggle. She had 
seen this trial far off, and now it had really come. 

" I can't dare them both," she said, " Pm too hemmed 
in. Pd rather die than knock under to Patience ; surely 
I can coax this weak, simple girl to stand by me if I 
only show her she needn't be jealous. She is a lady, 
simpleton as she is." 

Nuna went straight up to Patty, het eyes fiill of 
question. 

'* You bave a message for me from my husband. Do 
you know where he is ? " 

X 2 
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For just an instant the selfish heart stirred with pîty, 
and tben self swept away every feeling but intense de- 
sire for help. She looked at Nuna with keen, seaiching 
eyes. 

"Mr. Downes misunderstood me. I hâve somethîng 
to say about your husband, but I can only guess where 
he is. We will help you to find him, you may be suie 
we will, but I want you to help me first, Mrs. Whitmoie." 

A look of pitiful distress came into Nuna's face; it 
seemed as if she must break down ; but she strove hard 
not to yield up her courage. 

"First," said Patty, and a bright flush of real shame 
tinged her cheeks, " I can tell you what no one else can. 
You may quite trust your husband. I hâve tried him 
on this journey, and I don't believe a man would hâve 
been so indiffèrent if he had not dearly loved his wifa" 

Sbe was forced to droop her eyes under N"una's indig- 
nant glance. 

"You're annoyed; well, you don*t understand me; 
you don*t seem to see how much it costs a vain woman 
like me to own that she can't charm a man wbo did 
admire her once." 

Again Nuna's face wamed her. 

" What I want to know is, whether you will forgive 
me for trying to make your husband flirt, or whether 
you mean to bear me a grudge for it?" 
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Nuna's resentment faded; it seemed to lier that only 
Patty Westropp could so speak, and she excused her ; 
slie held out her band^ and Patty kept ît in a soft 
warm clasp. 

" Thank you, Pm in great, dreadful trouble, and only 
y ou can belp me. Husb! wbat's tbat?" Such a change 
came in her face that Nuna was startled. The lovely 
colour faded. Patty grew whiter every moment^ her 
lips were trembling, and her eyes had a scared terror 
in them. 

" Sit down," said Nuna; she thought Mrs. Downes 
would faint where she stood. 

" No." Patty shook her head. " Don't be frightened, 
I haven't got feeling enough to faint." She laughed at 
the look of distress in Nuna's face. "You needu't be 
sorry for me, either. I don*t want pity, I hâte it, and 
Vm sure women get along much easier if they haven't 
too much heart. I dare say you suffer for every one*a 
troubles as much as for your own. Well, I don't want 
you to be sorry for me, only help me. I don't profess 
to care for any one except myselfl I know that woman 
Patience has been telling you ail sorts of lies. Do you 
know why she brought you hère 1 " She looked keenly 
into the agitated face before her. "No, of course you 
don't, you only came to see your husband," There was 
a touch of seom in her voice, for Nuna's unconscious- 
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ness. "Miss Coppock brought you hère to tell Mr. 
Do\vnes ail about me. She wants him to kiiovr I was 
Patty Westropp, her apprentice, a village girl at Ashton, 
everything — I saw it in her face just now. Mrs. Whit- 
iiiore," Patt/s voice grew passionate, " when youVe wom 
out a gown you throw it aside, don't you ; you doa*t keep 
it by you for everî That's what Tve done. Fve done 
with the old life, why should I tease my husband with 
it 1 You'U stand by me, won't you ? you'U keep silent 
about your knowledge of me, you will, I know. Tm 
sure you will." 

Patty had meant to speak quite differently, to be calm 
and reasonable, and to treat of this as a mère matter 
ot" worldly wisdom; but nervous terror and excitement 
conquered, she took Nuna's hand in both hers, and 
pressed it, while her face was full of convulsive agitation. 

"I can't tell a falsehood." Nuna spoke hesitatingly, 
and Patty's courage rose. It seemed to her, her strong 
will must conquer this timid, irresolute nature. 

'^ l've not told you ail yet. My husband's a proud 
nian, lie thinks low birth aud vulgarity as bad as mur- 
der and stealing. He thinks I hâve always been Miss 
Latimer, a gentleman's child, brought up abroad. If he 
iiiids out he bas been deceived he'll never forgive me 
he'll cast me off. Look hère, Mrs. Whitmore," she went 
on, vehemently, " l'm not a good woman like you, I find 
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no comfort in church and prayers as y ou do ; if my 
husband casts me off I can*t be left alone in the world, I 
must go to some one else ; I can't live without society 
and amusement, I must be worshipped in one way or 
another." 

" Oh, hush î pray don't think of anything so dreadful." 

Nuna laid her hand on Patty*s arm, but Patty broke 
from her passionately. 

" It's ail very well for you to call it dreadful, but if 
I do it, remember you will hâve driven me to it, Nuna 
Beaufort — yes, you only, you are driving me to shame 
and destruction, and you're doing it to re venge yourseK 
on me because you think I tried to steal your husband's 
love from you, and you set up for being good and re- 
ligions ! If I had got him away from you you would 
hâve had more right; but when I tell you I failed, 
"what's ail your goodness worth? You are as bad as I 
am after ail." 

She stopped, exhausted, panting, her words had poured 
out so rapidly that Nuna could not hâve been heard if 
she had spoken. 

" Don't talk so madly ; I will do anything I can to 
help you, indeed I will." There was a loving eamest- 
ness in her voice, which reached even through the 
passionate tumult that distracted Patty, "but, Mrs. 
Downes, you can help yourseK best of aU ; there is 
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only one thing for you to do" — ^Patty's ejes filled 
in an instant with despairing hope — '*tell the truth; 
go to your husband, tell him yoor whole stoiy, and 
ask him to forgive your deceit l'xn sure he loves 
you very dearly, and he "will forgive you. Love 
will forgive everything." She looked pleadingly at 
Patty. A dark suUen look came over the beautifal 
face. 

" You say that because you love and you could for- 
give ; if I could love my husband I might hâve a chance 
of his forgiving me. But I don't love him — I can% I 
can*t; I almost despise him. Could you be forgiven 
by a man you despise — ^a man who you feel you can do 
as you like with î T can only love wbat I fear : I 
can't be forgiven — taken into favour Hke a disgiaced 
servant — ^by a man IVe no respect for. Why, I should 
be watched at every tuni, and never believed again. 
I know my husband — ^he would be ashamed of me for 
the rest of his life : and just because he'd never hâve 
had the wit to find it out for himself j once he knows 
it, he'll be finding out lowness and vulgar ways in ail 
I do and ail I say. I*d rather hang myself up to that 
pôle, Mrs. Whitmore," — sbe pointed to the bed — "than 
live with him on those terms. ^o, it's your doing 
now. Take your choice : I won't speak again till youVe 
made it — whether l'm to go on Mrs. Downes to tho 
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end, or whether Tm to go off in an bourgs time with 
some one else." 

Niina stood shocked and sîlent. Her shrînking from 
Patty was stronger than ever, and yet a spring of loving 
compassion was risîng up in lier heart for this wretched 
despairing woman. 

Patt/s eyes were devouring in their impatient expres- 
sion, but I^una still stood silent 

" If your busband questions me I must tell tbe trutb," 
sbe said at last ; " but surely I need not see Mr. Downes 
again. I tell you that your only chance for real happi- 
ness lies in openness to bim. Ob, Mrs. Downes, wbat 
is it : just a little pain and humiliation soon over, and 
ail tbat painful, sbameful load of conceahnent gone 
for ever. Wby," — ber large dark eyes grew so eamest 
tbat Patty quailed before tbem — " you can*t die de- 
ceiving your busband. You could not — you must 
tell bim : tben wby not give yourself bappiness now ? 
Ab, you don't know wbat bappiness it is to love 
your busband ! it is mucb bappier to love tban to be 
loved oneself." Sbe bad got Patty's band in botb ber 
own. 

Mr. Downes came in abruptly : he beard Nuna's last 
words, and be looked at ber: be glanced on to bis 
wife, but sbe drooped ber bead, sullenly silent. 

" Mrs. Wbitmore " — tbere waa more sorrow tban anger 
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in his voice — *'did you ever know Mrs. Downes as a 
girl called Patty Westropp ] " 

Xeither of thein saw Patty as she stood blanched, 
shaking with terror. 'Nnna. looked fpankly at Mr. 
Downes. 

**If I did, wliat of it? I knew no harm. of her — 
nothing that a man need be asliamed of in bis wife : 
and how hard she must hâve striven to fit herself 
to be your wife. I am sure she is bitterly sorry for 
having kept her nanie from you : the concealment has 
brought its own punishment. Oh, Mr. Downes, we 
ail make great mistakes in our lives : tell her you 
forgivo her." There was almost a fervour of earnest- 
ness in Nuna's voice. She turned again to Patty, put 
lier arm round her, and kissed her. 

But Patty stood sullen, regardiess of either î^una 
or her husband. 

Mr. Downes did not answer : he had kept stern 
■ and still while JN"una spoke : now he walked up and 
down the room with his hands behind him, his eyes 
bent on the ground. ïlie silence was unbroken : the 
two women stood still while he walked up and down : 
]N"una wondered what would be the end. 

He stopped short at last, and spoke to Xuna. 
" Mrs. Whitmore, you are a noble woman : you 
hâve taught me a lesson to-day. If ail IVe been told 
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is true, y ou bave as much to forgive my wife as I 
hâve." Then he turned with a look of sudden appeal 
to Patty. 

"Elinor, why don't you speak — whj don't you make 
it easier for both of us? I am ready to forgive you 
if you will ask me : in return I ask you to try to 
love me.'* 

" I don't want to be forgiven," sbe said baughtily. 

The door was quietly opened, but they were ail too 
overwTOugbt to notice it then. 

"Don't harden yourself," he said. He looked at 
îsTuua : he seenied to find hope and counsel too in 
those deep trustiug eyes. " Elinor, why not trust me ? 
Do you suppose I want to keep you with me except 
to mrtke your life a happy one? I. don*t ask for any 
words : just give me your hand, and I will take the 
rest on trust." 

Even then she hesitated ; but Nuna gently took the 
trembling, clammy fingers, and drew them towards her 
husband's hand. 

The door shut suddenly — it seemed to break the 
spell that had held them. 

" You do not want me any more ? " iN'una looked at 
]\Ir. Downes. " I am on my way to my husband." 

"You will never find him by yourself." He put his 
liand to his head and thought. "You must let me 
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send my courier with you — iadeed you must : hé kaows 
where the village is to wliich your husband was going 
when he left us : " then, seeing lier uawillingneas, he 
whispered, "Surely after wliat you hâve done for me 
to-day you will let me help you if I can; you don't 
know how much you liave helped me." 

To his worldly notions it seemed marvellous that 
Nuna could so easily forgive his wife. 

A thought came to Nuna while he spoke. 

" Shall I take Miss Coppock with me, Mr. Downes ? 
Your wife ought not to see her again." 

Mr. Downes pressed her hand. 

" Yes, a good plan. Thank you very much. l'il find 
her for you." 

Mr. Downes went to look, hut Patience was no 
longer in the courtyard: the garçon was coming 
downstairs. 

"Where is the English lady?" said Mr. Downes. 

The man looked surprised. 

"She followed you upstairs, Monsieur. I thought 
she was with you." 

Mr. Downes was very angry with Patience Coppock : 
just then he would like to hâve inflicted any punis h- 
ment on her. 

" Some one Went up to the second storey just 
now," said the garçon, "it is possible to hâve been 
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Mademoiselle. !N'o. 7 is the room of Mademoiselle ; shall 
I tell her that Monsieur îs waiting % " 

"No." Mr. Downes gave his instructions to the 
Courier about Nuna, and then hurried upstairs; he 
thouglit he should save time by going himself to Miss 
Coppock; he was very unhappy, it seemed to him that 
his wife was in a dangerous, reckless temper ; he did 
not want to lose sight of her till she softened. 

No. 7 stood at the end of the gallery; he knocked 
sharply, but there was no answer. 

" I hâve no time for ceremony/* he said angrily ; he 
opened the door and went in. 

Miss Coppock was lying on her bed. 

"Miss Coppock, I" — ^but the words stopped, and he 
stood still paralyzed. 

An awful Présence filled the room, and drew his eyes 
to the uptumed face lying there so dreadful in its 
stillness. 

At first this Présence filled his eyes, his mind, so 
that he could not grasp objects distinctly, and then 
he saw a phial still held in one lifeless hand ; 
close beside this hand was a paper; it looked like a 
letter. 

Mr. Downes made a great effort to overcome his 
horror, he stretched out his hand and took this letter 
from the bed. 
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Itwas an old letter, soiled and much wora by folding 
and refolding ; it was written in a boyish crabbed hand 
— in it was a lock of chestnut hair. 

"My darling Patience," was at the top. 

" Only an old love-letter ; — poor créature ; " and then 
lie looked on to the signature — " Maurice Downea" 

" Ob, my God ! " be fell on bis knees, bis head nearly 
toucbing tbe dead wonian. Wbo sball describe tbe 
utter borror and confusion of tbougbt tbat came upon 
bim in tbose awful moments, wbile be knelt beside tbe 
dead body of Ms old love? 

AU tbe bitter upbraidings be bad given way to 
during tbese last weeks, wbile be bad watcbed tbe 
smiles and looks be most coveted denied to bim- 
self and lavisbed on otbers, seemed to fall on bis 
beart like stripes ; punisbment, dealt justly to bim 
in rétribution. 

He rose feebly from bis knees and staggered to a 
cbair. Clearly, as before tbe mental sigbt of one 
drowning, was tbe memory of tbat unexpected return 
to bis fatber's bouse and bis meeting witb Patience 
Clayton — ^be sbuddered as ber fresb young beauty came 
in one vivid glance; and tben more slowly, because 
barder to tbe belief of tbe world-bardened conscience, 
came back tbose bours of boyisb love, of momings 
spent in a sort of bungering longing and unrest 
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till he was sure of finding her alone in lier little 
school-room. 

How vehemently he had resented his stepmotlier's 
conduct; he knew without looking at it again that the 
crumpled letter, so carefully treasured, was full of pas- 
sionate love and trust; in it he had vowed to he 
always true to Patience. 

Why was ail this so terribly real and présent now, 
and why had it ail been so vague and far off and lost 
out of memory, when he saw her again a friendless girl 
in London? For a moment it seemed to Maurice 
Downes, in the terrible remorse that makes any effort, 
however unreal, possible and needful, that if he had 
married the girl whose love he had won, it would hâve 
been just and righteous. She loved him truly ; had 
any woman ever loved him so well, with so little 
requital ? 

And then came back those words spoken to him in 
the courtyard so short a while ago — words which he 
had despised her for uttering, because he disbeHeved 
in them, " There are reasons why l'd still do much 
for you." And she, with ail her wrongs, despised, 
neglected, had loved him to the end — had lived beside 
him ail thèse months and seen his love lavished on 
Patty. 

A feeling of deep indignation rose against his wife. 
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" She must hear it ail. Kl confess to her, it may 
bend her pride." 

He got up and forced bimself to take one long, 
fixed look at the poor pale' face; then he went down- 
stairs slowly and heavily to the room where he had 
left Patty. 




CHAPTER XXXV. 



A CONFESSION. 



Patty kept aloof from î^una in sullen, determined 
silence, and Nuna judged it better to leave her to her 
husband than to try any outward means of softening 
this misérable mood. Only while she stood seemingly 
bent on watcbing the courier's movements in the court- 
yard below, as he hurried the stableman's opérations, 
Kuna's lips moved in silent prayer tbat Patty migM 
be saved from the fate she seemed to be tempting. 

How long Mr. Downes was away ! wonld he never 
corne? He came at last, came slowly and heavily, and 
Xuna started at the sight of his face — it was so white 
and rigid. 

"You must not wait any longer, Mrs. Whitmore." 
Then he whispered, " Will you start now, and will 
you say good-bye to me hère? I don't want to 
leave my wife alone; I hâve told Louis everything, 
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and he will go on with. you till you are with Mr. 
Whitmore. God bless you." He wrung Nnna's hand 
hard, and his eyes filled with. tears ; Mr. Downes resolved 
that she sbould know nothing of the awful story that 
bad acted itself out so near them ail; it was among the 
few unselfish acts of his life towards anyone but Patty. 
Nuna looked at Patty, but there was no movemeut. 
" Good-bye," she said shyly. 

Patty gave one hurried, scared look at her : " Good- 
bye," but she turned away as Xuna made a forward 
movement. 

" I had best go," Nuna whispered to Mr. Downes ; 
" good-bye." 

Mr. Downes looked after her as she went down the 
gallery. Till now he had been too much absorbed to 
realize Nuna's trouble, but it took a new, serioos 
aspect. 

"Poor thing; I hope she will find her husband, but 
who can say? he may fall ill and die; and be buiied 
next day in one of those out-of-the-way Cévenol villages 
and none of ns any the wiser. Poor thing, I wish 
I could bave gone on with her." 

He went back into the room. Patty still stood 
where he had left her; défiant and gloomy. 

" Corne up stairs with me, Elinor," he said, " only 
for a few minutes." 
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His love for her guided him rightly so far ; nothing 
but strength of will could hâve kept her from an 
outbreak of passion. 

He took her hand and kept it firmly clasped while 
they went upstairs together; and as he felt how 
unwillingly it rested in his, his heart grew heavier, 
and sterner thoughts mingled with his désire to keep 
his wife beside him. But he was too merciful to let 
her go into the room without a warning. 

"Stay a minute, I want to tell y ou something, 
Elinor." He did not look at her while he spoke. " I 
had a most awful shock when I left you just now. 
Some years ago, a young man and a girl were in love 
"with each other; he forgot his love and the promises he 
had made to keep true to it — worse than that, he was 
rich and the girl poor, and when he met her afterwards 
alone in London, he broke away from her with a few 
cold words and an offer of money instead of love." Patty 
raised her head at last and began to listen. " I was that 
youth, Elinor, but the girl loved on to the end." He 
stopped, Patty's eyes were fixed on him ; something in 
the solemnity of his tone and look frightened her. 
"Elinor, ail this time she has been living with us, and I 
never once recognized her." 

"Was it Patience?" she whispered, and then she 
drew away from the door. Instinct and the look in his 
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face told her he was seeking to prépare her foi 
something from which she should shrînk. 

But he drew her on; they went in hand-in-hand— 
thèse two sinners; for it i3 sin, thougb. the world ma; 
not call it so, to win affection, and then to leave i 
to wither unrequited — both gazing on the awful wred 
of passion lying there so stilL 

For an instant Patty stood white and dumb; the] 
she shrîeked ont in loud terror, and clung to he 
husband. 

" Oh, Maurice, Maurice, hâve mercy ! Take me awa 
— for God*s sake, take me, or I shali die — I shall die. 
She laid her face on his shoulder, but he made n 
answer; it was only fear, he thought — not love — tha 
had worked this sudden change. 

She shivered and left off screaming ; then she glance 
up in his face, and the fixed, rigid look she saw thei 
awed her as niuch as her fear. 

"Elinor," — he spoke so coldly, so sadly, that a 
passion seemed hushed at the sound — "we bave bot 
helped to do this, to drive her to madness ; but it 
easier for me than for you to know how she sufifered- 
from loving so well, so truly." 

He stopped. Patty 's bosom heaved tumultuousî} 
with a sudden cry, she flung herself at his feet, ai 
«lasped her arms round him. 
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" Oh, Maurice, Maurice ! for God's sake forgive 
me — if y ou can." 



It seemed to Nuna as if that weary day would ne ver 
end, and yet, as if she would give much to lengthen it. 
It was getting dusk when they at length reached the 
village to which the courier said he had directed the 
English gentleman when they parted at Clermont. 
Louis had shrugged his shoulders at the notion of still 
finding Mr. Whitmore there ; but he agreed that it was the 
only way of getting a due to his further movements. 

He left Nuna sitting in the jolting vehicle in which 
they had come out from Clermont, while he got down 
to make inquiries at the cabaret. A dirty woman came 
to ijae door; Nuna bent forward .to listen, but the 
patois sounded unintelligible. 

The look of sudden concem in the courier's face 
startled her; she scrambled out of the high, clumsy 
carnage. 

"What is itr* she asked; "hâve you heard any- 
thing?" 

The man looked frightened. "What is itî" said 
Nuna to the woman ; " has an English gentleman been 
here? Tell me — Pm his wife." 

The courier had recovered his wits. 
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'^ Madame, the gentleman bas been hère ; he is fiist 
very ill and then he gets hetter — but before he is 
recovered he agaîn falls into the same malady, and, 
Madame, he will perhaps not recover." 

A superhuman strength seemed to corne to I^ona 
while she listened. 

" He will recover when he sees me ; take me where 
he is," she said to the "woman. 

The "woman stared, but she understood the lady's 
looks better than her words. 

Nuna followed her through the dîrty mud-floored 
kitchen, where a wretched animal, more like a jackal 
than a dog, and some tall lean fowls were feeding 
together. At the back of this came a close, dirty pas- 
sage, with a door on each side. One of the doors had 
a glass top, and this gave light to the passage. The 
woman opened this door and went in; the glass was so 
smeared that Nuna could not distinguish anything; 
she held her breath and listened. She looked so pale 
and wom, standing there — this last blow had been 
worse than ail — but suddenly light sparkled in her 
eyes, a glow rose in her cheeks, her whole nature 
seemed kindling with a glory of hope. It was Paul's 
voice. Nuna fell on her knees in the dirty little 
passage. 

" Oh ! apare him to me," she prayed, and then such 
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an outspring of thanksgiving that tears came along 
with it. 

She rose up and went gently into the room. Paul 
lay on a wretched little bed, so pale, so haggard, so 
nnlike her own darling husband, that Nuna's heart 
swelled in anguish ; but the eyes were there uncbanged, 
the eyes that sought hers with a wistful, longiug ten- 
demess she had ne ver till now seen in them, and that 
drew her swiftly on till her arma were round him and 
her tears falling fast on the pillow on which he lay. 

The woman stared a minute and went away. She 
thought this husband and wife a strange pair; after so 
long a parting, not to hâve one word for each other. 
She listened outside the door, but she heard only 
some half-stifled sobs and a murmur of kisses. 

"A dumb people, thèse English," she said; "she nevcr 
asks him how he finds himself." 

She came in again later on with some broth, and to 
tell the lady that the courier would stay, as it was too 
late to get back to Bourges that night. 

"Comment, Madame,'* she said; and she looked in 
amazement at her patient. He was lying propped up, 
with a look of comfort and rest in his face that she 
had not seen there before. 

" You shall speak when youVe drunk this," said Nuna, 
smiling ; and she kissed the hand she had been holding. 
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**You don't know how Tve been practising nursing, 
darling; you shall be well in a week," and she held 
the spoon to bis lips. 

Paul looked and listened in wonder. It seemed to 
him tbis could not be tbe careless, impulsive girl be 
bad left in St. Jobn Street. Tbere was a subdued 
womanliness, mingled witb sucb a glow of tenderness, 
it was as if Nuna*s timid, sbrinking love bad suddenly 
blossomed into a full and perfect flower. 

"My darling," be said presently, resting bis head on 
ber sboulder, witb a blissful trust in bis eyes tbat 
made . Nuna^s beart almost too full for bappiness, " I 
didn't deserve ever to see you again. Do you really 
want me to get well ? " He smiled iuto tbe tearful eyes. 

Tbat long look seemed to tell Nuna sometbing bad 
gone away out of ber love for ever. No more trying 
to find out wbat would please or displease ber busband. 
Sbe was in bis beart, and sbe knew for evermore every 
tbougbt and every wisb of tbe life bound up in her 
own. 

A radiance like sunsbiae fiUed ber eyes. 

"I suppose, if I were quite to tell tbe trutb," she 
smiled miscbievously, " I would like to keep you 
always as you are now; you are obliged to be good 
and obedient, and l'm not going to let you speak 
anotber word to-nigbt." 



CHAPTEE THE LAST. 

ïiMB bas been merciful to Dennis Fagg. Only a year 
since we saw him helpless ; now he can limp about 
witbout crutcbes, and bis words come easily. 

"Kitty," be calls, "corne out in tbe garden, do, old 
wonian, and leave Bobby to fry bis snpper bimseîf." 

Bobby is a good-sized scboolboy now, witb redder 
bair tban ever. He bas been out catcbing fisb, and 
objects to trust bis precious victims to any cookery but 
bis motber^s. 

"Well" — Mrs. Fagg looks lovingly at ber greedy 
darling; bis bolidays are so near ended tbat it is 
necessary be sbould bave bis own "way in ail tbings — 
"perbaps, Bob, dear, youVe bad as many of tbem 
percb as is wbolesome at a sittin'; so TU go to fatber." 
Tben tuming a sbarp look towards tbe kitcben as sbe 
wasbes ber bands, "Hâve a care, Bob, you don't go 
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asking Anne to cook 'em, it 'ud be like whippin' a dead 
horse. Why, child, she'd as like as not îry 'em scales 
an' aU." 

Mrs. Fagg finds Dennis smoking, as he lîmped up 
and down the walk, between the espaliers, laden with 
their red and brown fruit. 

"Kitty," — be takes bis pipe out of bis moutb wben 
sbe joins bim, — " since you came back from London, Tve 
beered nougbt of Miss N"una*s baby ; ail your talk bas 
runned on Mr. Wbitmore. I mind wben be nsen't to 
be sncb a favourite." 

" A favouiite ! not be ; be's not one of my sort, 
Dennis; be keeps bis talk too mucb to bimself — ^not 
but wbat be's a deal altered for tbe better. Fm real 
pleased, tbat I am, to see tbe care be takes of Miss 
Nuna, and tbe store be sets by ber; sbe deserves it 
every bit — ^but tben we don't always get wbat we de- 
serve, wbetber for praise or blâme — do us, old man?" 

Mr. Fagg bad gone on smoking. He takes bis pipe 
out again, and gives a little dry cougb, sby of wbat be 
is going to say. 

"You're rigbt, Kitty; but listen bere. Don't you 
mind you never liked me to tbink well of Patty 
Westroppi" Mrs. Fagg turns ber bead and makes a 
sudden swoop witb ber apron on tbe jackdaw pecking 
at tbe fast-ripening apples. 
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" Well, Dennis," — she sets her apron straight — " of 
course I didn't like it ; it weren*t in nature that I 
slionld." 

Mr. Fagg had raised Ms fat forefinger as he began, 
and he holds it so raised during his wife*s interruption. 
He brings it down emphatically on her arm. 

"The day after Mr. Whitmore sends for you, Kitty, 
Mrs. Bright, she drives over to see Bobby; that's how 
she got the news of Miss Nuna*s baby so soon. Between 
ourselves, Kitty, she were a bit hnffed she warn't sent 
for in your place, that she were — ^no, no; Mr. Whitmore 
knew what he was about, l'm thinking" — Mrs. Fagg's 
lips twitched with impatience, but she held her tongue, 
— "and, says she, — mind you, Kitty, it mustn't be 
mentioned to a soûl, Mrs. Bright let it out quite 
unawares, — but Patty hâve done well, after ail; she 
hâve gone and married some grand gentleman up in 
Scotland." 

A movement in Mrs. Fagg, as if her cap and the rest 
of her apparel bristled like the crest of an angry dog. 

" Who told Mrs. Bright V 

Dennis sniggers most ungratefuUy at her sharp 
question. 

"Don't excite yourself, old woman, there^s no mistake. 
Mr. Will found out Eoger in London that time he 
went to take care of Miss Kuna, and the old man 
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told him ail about Pattj. Koger died quite lately, 
80 Mrs. Bright says, and lie*s left ail hè's got to Miss 
Nuna." 

^'And did you hear the name of the gentleman as 
hâve married that girl?" 

" "No ;" — Dennis looks disappointed — " she don*t know 
it. Mr. Will won't tell, she says; any way, Patty's 
a grand lady, and lives in the Highlands of Scotland." 

" Well," — Mrs. Fagg gives a little gasp ; " l'm glad to 
hear she*s so far ofF, and I hope she's got some conduct 
along with her grandeur. Poor soûl," she goes on 
presently, "she won*t corne to much, let her be where 
she will; Patty Westropp ain't one as 'ud ever like to 
be guided : she*d bite against any curb but her own 
wilL" 



Maurice Downes has taken his wife to his home 
in Scotland ; his hope is that, severed from ail outward 
temptations to frivolity, Patty may be brought to love 
him truly; but it is for him a weary waiting, and at 
times he feels how doubtful is the end. 

It is past sunset; soft wreaths of mist float up to 
the terrace of a grey old-fashioned dwelling — float up till 
the pine-trees in the steep valley below loom through 
it like grey phantoms. Before the mist rose there 
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had been the glimmer of a tarn among tlie monotonous, 
blue verdure ; but tbat is veiled bj tbe soft wreaths 
rising higher and higher towards the granité mountain 
beyond. 

Its summit is reddened with a faint glow of sunset, 
and between this and the wreathing mist, the rugged 
granité is awful in dark, stupendous gi^andeur. 

Patty paces up and down the long terrace; the glow 
does not reach her face ; it is pale and sad. Her 
black velvet gown trails as she walks, and she bas 
drawn her black lace shawl over her head, for the air 
grows chill. 

" How will it end f she says, — her under-lip droops 
more heavily than it did three years ago. "Maurice 
says good people are always happy. l'm sure trying 
to be what he calls good makes me misérable." 

Courage, Patty; the glow is on the summit of the 
mountain — the troubled mists, the rugged cliffs, come 
first — but, thèse once past — there is the soft warm 
light above 1 



THE END. 
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Coloured Illustrations. New Edition. i8mo. 4J. (>d. 

" We do not think thèse heroic stories hâve ever been more attractivdy 
told. . . . There is a deep under-current of religious feeling tracmble 
throughout its pages which is sure to influence young readers powerfully^ 
—London Review. ** One of the childretCs books that will surdy 
become a classicJ* — Nonconformist. 

Kingsley (H.)— Works by HENRY KINGSLEY:— 

TALES 0¥ OLD TRAVEL. Re-narrated. With Eight full-page 
Illustrations by Huard. Third Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, 
extra gilt. 5^. 

** We would heartily advise ail who wish ta place a book in the hands of 

youthy from whieh they must dérive at once amusement, information, and 

fine manly sentiments, to sdect fur thts purpose Mr. Kingsleys, * Taies -of 

Old Traveiy^ — Illustrated Times. *^ As for t/ie sensational, most 

novels are tame compared ivith thèse articles." — Athen/EUM. 

THE LOST CHILD. With Eight Illustrations by Frôlich. Crown 
4to. cloth gilt. 3J. 6d. 
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Knatchbull-HugeSSen.— Works by E. H. KNATCHBULL- 

HUGESSEN, M. P. :— 
STORIES FOR MY CHILDREN. With Illustrations. Second 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 5-^' 
The stories are charmingy and full of life attd fun." — Standard. 
** The auihor has an imagination as fanciful as Grimm kimself, while 
sonte of kis stories are superior to anything that Hans Christian Andersen 
lias written." — NoNCONFORMiST. 

CRACKERS FOR CHRISTMAS. More Stories. With Illustrations 
by Jellicoe and Elwes. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. $s. 
** A fascinating Utile volume, which will make him friends in every 
household in which there are childreti." — Daily News. 

MOONSHINE : Fairy Taies. With Illustrations by W. Brunton. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 5^-. 

Lfittle £ Stella, and other Fairy Taies for the Young. Royal 
i6mo. y. 6d. 
** This is a fine story, a7id we thank heaven for not being too wise ta 
enjoy it."—T>AiL.Y News. 

Little Lucy*s Wonderful Globe. Pictured by Frolich 

and narrated by Charlotte M. Yonge, Author of ** The Heir of 
Redclyffe." Crown 4to. with 24 Illustrations, 6s. 

Macmillan. — Works by the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN :— 
BIBLE TEACHINGS IN NATURE. Fifth Edition. Globe 
8vo. 6s. 
** The writing of the book is most striking, and in many places highiy 
éloquent.'''' — LiTERARY Churchman. " He has mode the world more 
beautifiil to us, and unsealed our cars to voices of praise and messages 
of love that might othenuise hâve bcen unheardJ" — British Quarterly 
Review. 

HOLIDAYS on HIGH LANDS ; OR, RAMBLES AND IN- 
CIDENTS IN SEARCH OF ALPINE PLANTS. Globe 
8vo. 6s, 
**Mr. Macmillan^ s glowing picturcs of Scandinavian nature are enough 

to kindle in ever)' tourist the désire to take the same interesting high lands 
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Macmillan (Rev. Hugh) — continued, 

for the scènes of his own Autumn hoiidays." — Saturday Revikw. 
** Witk Mr, Macmillan as his guide, the student oughi to find a new 
interest in the Highlands, however dearly he may hâve loved them before.^^ 
— NONCONFORMIST. 

THE TRUE VINE; OR, THE ANALOGIES OF OUR LORD'S 
ALLEGORY. Globe 8vo. 6s. 

" It abounds in exquisite bits of description^ and in striking facts clearly 
Stated. " — NONCONFORMIST. 

FOOT-NOTES FROM THE PAGE OF NATURE. With numerous 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. ^s, 

** The naturalist and the botanist will delight in this volume, and those 
who understand little of the scientific parts of the work wUl linger over 
the mysterious page of nature hère unfolded to their view. " — ^John Bull. 
" Although a clergyman, he does not make the marvels of nature an excuse 
for weak sermons and maudlin reflections. . . , A mild, a libéral spirit 
breathes throughout" — Saturday Review. 

THE MINISTRY OF NATURE. Extra fcap. 8vo. dr. 

Marlitt (E.)— the COUNTESS GISELA. Translated from 
the German of E. Marlitt. Crown Svo. 'js. 6d. 

** A very beautiful story of German country life^ — LlTERARY 
Churchman. 

Mitford (A. B.)— TALES OF OLD JAPAN. By A. B. 
Mitford, Second Secretary to the British Légation in Japan. 
With Illustrations drav^Ti and eut on Wood by Japanese Artists. 
Two Vols. Crown Svo. 2ij. 

** Thèse very original volumes hâve ail the 7alue their author daims for 
them and more. They give us in a pleasant way a vivid insight into 
the virtues and eccentricities of a doomed civilization. They présent us with 
pictures of yapanese life and manners not worked out in the monotony of 
minute détail, but dashed in with bold telling touches. ^^ — Pall Mall 
Gazette. ** We do nat renture too high praise when we say that a 
strange country and people hâve never been the thème of a more entertain- 
ing work than * Taies of Old Japan.' "—Times. 
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Knatchbull-HugeSSen. — Works by E. H. KNATCHBULL- 

HUGESSEN, M. P. :— 
STORIES FOR MY CHILDREN. With lUustrations. Second 

Edition. Crown 8vo. 5^-. 
The stories are charming, and full of life aitd fun.^^ — STANDARD. 
** The author has an imagination as fanciful as Grimm himself, while 
some of his stories are superior to anything that Hans Christian Andersen 
has written." — NONCONFORMIST. 

CRACKERS FOR CHRISTMAS. More Stories. With Illustrations 
by Jellicoe and Elwes. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. $s. 
** A fascinating Utile volume, which will make him friends in every 
household in which there are children.^^ — Daily News. 

MOONSHINE : Fairy Taies. With Illustrations by W. Brunton. 
Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 5^. 

Little Estella, and other Fairy Taies for the Young. Royal 
i6mo. 3^". 6d. 
" This is a fine story, a7td we thank heaven for not being too wiseta 
enjoy //."— Daily News. 

Little Lucy*s W^onderful Globe. Pictured by Frôlich 

and narrated by Charlotte M. Yonge, Author of "The Heir of 
Redclyffe." Crown 4to. with 24 Illustrations, 6^. 

Macmillan. — Works by the Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN :— 
BIBLE TEACHINGS IN NATURE. Fifth Edition. Globe 
8vo. 6j. 
** The writing of the book is most striking, and in many places highly 
éloquent.^'' — LiTERARY Churchman. " He has made the world more 
beautiful to us, and unsealed our ears to voices of praise and messages 
of love that might otherwise hâve been unheard." — British Quarterly 
Review. 

HOLIDAYS ON HIGH LANDS ; OR, RAMBLES AND IN- 
CIDENTS IN SEARCH OF ALPINE PLANTS. Globe 
8vo. 6j. 

*^ Mr, Macmillan! s glowing pictures of Scandinavian nature are enough 
to kindle in ever)' tottrist the désire to take the same interesting higk lands 
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of shipwreck of absolutély unsurpassed power, stick as we tnight alone 
expect front Byron, Marryatt, and Sinbad combined" — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

Phantasmagoria, and other Poems. By Lewis 

Carroll, Author of "Alice's Adventures in Wonderland." 
Fcap. Svo. gilt edges. 6j. 

** Those who hâve not made acqtminiance with thèse poevts already, hâve 
a pleasure to corne. Thecomical is so comicalj the grave sa reaîly beautiful. '* 

— LllERARY ChURCHMAN. 

Poole.— PICTURES OF COTTAGE LIFE IN THE WEST 
OF ENGLAND. By Margaret E. Poole. Crown Svo. 6j. 



(( 



Charming stories of peasant life^ written in sovtething of George 
Eliofs style. . . . Her stories could not be other than they are, as îiteral 
as truthf as [romantic as fiction ^ ftdl of pathetic touches and strokes of 
genutne humour. , . . AU the stories are studies of actual life^ exectUed 
ivith no mean art.^^ — Times. 



Population of an Old Pear Tree. From the French 

of E. Van Bruyssel. Edited by the Author of ** The Heir of 
Redclyffe." With Illustrations by Becker. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. gilt edges. 6s. 

** This is not a regular book of natural history, but a* description of ail 
the living créatures that came and went in a summet^s day beneath an old 
pear tree, observed by eyes that had for the nonce become microscopic, re- 
corded by a pen that finds dramas in everything, attd illustrated by a 
dainty pencil. . . . We can hardly fancy anyone with a moderate turn 
for the curiosities of insect life, or for délicate Freitch esprit, not bàng 
taken by thèse clever sketches." — Guardian. ^* A whimsical attd 
charming little book.^^ — AtheN-(EUM. 

Puss and Robin, and their Friends Kitty and Bob. 

Told in Pictures by Frolich, and in Rhymes by ToM HooD. 
Crown 4to. cloth gilt, with Thirteen Illustrations. 3j. 6d. 
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Realmah. By the Author of "Friends in Council." New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

" Mr. Helps is a master of English, his ivriting is distinguished 
by noble thoughts and by high literary culture." ^-T>Mi.Y News. " IVe 
hâve to go bock many a day and across a vast tract of print bejore we 
reach any work that stands so fair a chance of being preserved.^' — 
ScOTSMAN. ** We find in it a treasury of graceful thoughts and 
suggestive ideas" — Times. 

Richardson (Frederika). — THE ILIAD OF TFIE EAST. 

A Sélection of Legends drawn from Valmiki's Sanskrit Poem, 
"The Ramayana." By Frederika Richardson. Crown 8 vo. 
7^. 6d. 

" // is impossible to read it without recognizing the value and interest 
of the Eastern epic, It is as fascinating as a fairy taie, this romantic poem 
of India. " — Globe. 

Rogers.— Works byj. E. ROGERS :— 

RIDICULA REDIVIVA. Old Nursery Rhymes. Illusti-ated in 
Colours, with Omam entai Cover. Crown 4to. ds. 

** The most.splendidj and at the saine tivie the most really meritorioiis of 
tlie books specially intended for childreit, that we hâve seen" — Spectator. 
** Thèse large bright pictures will attract children to really good and honest 
artistic work, and that ought 7îot to be an indiffèrent considération with 
parents who propose to educate their children." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

MORES RIDICULI. Old Nursery Rhymes. Illustrated in Coloure, 
with Ornamental Cover. Crown 410. 6s. 
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Thèse world-old rhymes hâve never had and need nevcr uish for a 

better pictorial sctting than Mr. Rogers has given them," — Times. 

** Nothing could be quainter or more absurdly comical than most of the 

pictures, which are ail carefully executed and beautifully coloîtred." — 

Globe. 
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Ruth and her FriendS. a Story for Girls. With a Frontis- 
piece. Fourth Edition. Royal i6mo. 3J. 6</. 

** Wewish ail the school girls and home-taught girls in the land had 
the opportunity of reading it" — NoNCONFORMiST. 

Scouring of the 'White Horse ; OR, THE LONG 

VACATION R AMBLE OF A LONDON CLERK. By the 
Author of '*Tom Brown's School Days." lUustrated by Doyle. 
Eighth Thousand. Imp. i6mo. Cheaper Issue. 3^. 6d, 

**A glorious taie of sumnier joy^ — Freeman. " There is a génial 
hearty life about the book." — ^JOHN Bull. ** The exécution is excellent. 
. . . Like * Tom BrowrCs School Days^ the * White Horse^ gives the 
reader a feding 0/ gratitude and personal esteem tcwards the author.*^— 
Saturday Review. 

Storehouse of Stories. Edited by Charlotte M. Yonge, 
Author of " The Heir of Redclyffe." Second Edition, Globe 8vo. 
3J". 6d, 

Contents : — History of Philip Quarll — Goody Twoshoes — The 

Governess — ^Jemima Placid — The Perambulations of a Mouse — 

The Village School — ^The Little Queen — History of Little Jack. 

** Miss Yonge has donc great service to the infantry of this génération 

by putting thèse eleven stories of sage simplicity within their reach, " — 

BrITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

A STOREHOUSE OF STORIES. Second Séries. Globe 8vo. 
3^-. 6d. 

Contents : — Family Stories— Eléments of Morality — Puzzle 
for a Curious Girl — Blossoms of Morality. 

Tom Brown's School Days. By An Olu Boy. 

Golden Treasury Edition, 4s. 6d. People's Edition, 2s. 

With Sixty Illustrations, by A. Hughes and Sydney Hall, 

Square, cloth extra, gilt edges. ics, 6d. 
With Seven Illustrations by the same Artists, Crown 8vo. 6s. 

** PFe hâve read and re-read this book with unmingled pleasure. . . . 
We hâve carefully guarded ourselves against any tampering with our 
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critical sagacity, and yet hâve been compelled again and again to exclaim, 
^Benel OptimeT^^ — London Quarterly Review. ^^ An exact 
picture of the bright side of a Rugby boy* s expérience, told with a life, a 
spirit, and a fond minuteness of détail and rccollection luhich is infinitely 
honourable to the author." — Edinburgh Review. ** The most famous 
boy' s book in the ianguage." — Daily News. 

Tom Brown at Oxford. By the Author of " Tom Brown^s 
School Days." New Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

** In no other work that we can call to niind are the fner qualifies ofthe 
English gentleman more happily portraycd^ — Daily News. **^ book 
of great pozver and truth." — National Review. 

Trench (R. C.)— A HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENGLISH 
POETRY. Selected and Arranged with Notes, by the Arch- 
BISHOP OF Dublin. Second Edition, revised. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
5^. (>d. 

** The Archbishop of Dublin lias conferred, in this delightful book, an 
important gift on the tvliole English- speaking population of the world. " — 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

'Wandering Willie. By the Author of " Effie's Friends," an 
"John Hatherton." Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

** This is an idyll of rare triith and beauty. . . . The story is simple 
and touchittg, the style of extraordinary delicacy, précision, and picturesque- 
ness. . . . A charming gift-book for young ladies not yet promoted to 
Hovels, and tvill a7nply repay those of their elders who may give an hour to 
ils perusal. "—Daily News. 

'When I was a Little Girl. STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 

By the Author of '*St. Olave's." Second Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 4f. 6d. With Eight Illustrations by L. FroLICH. 

^^ At the hcad^ and a long zuay ahead of ail booksfor girls, we place 
* When I luas a Little 6^/>/."'— Times. "// is one of the choicest 
nwrsels of child-biography uliich lue hâve met tvith." — NoNCONFORMiST. 
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'WordS from the PoetS. Selected by the Editer of **Rays 
of Sunlight." With a Vignette and Frontispiece. Cheaper 
Edition. i8mo. limp. i^. 

** 77i€ sélection ainis at popularîty^ and deserves it," — Guardian. 

Wright.— DAVID, KING OF ISRAËL. By Josiah Wright. 
Readings for the Young. With Six Illustrations. Royal i6mo. 
cloth gilt. 3J. (id, 

^* It is the poem of King David s li/e, rcprescntcd by thoitghts ctcatiz\\ 

uncommon, and correct^ expressed in a gi'accful felicity of diction uniform 

but not unvariâdy and of which the chastened fcrtility sus tains no im- 

paverishment by redundance, fior wasteby excessof ornament." — Church 

OF En GLAND MONTHLY ReVIEW. 

Yonge (Charlotte M.) Works by.— 

THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. Eighteenth Edition. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

HEARTSEASE. Eleventh Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

THE DAISY CHAIN. Tenth Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

THE TRIAL: MORE LINKS OF THE DAISY CHAIN. 
Fifth Edition. V/ith Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6j-. 

DYNEVOR TERRACE. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

HOPES AND FEARS. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE YOUNG STEPMOTHER. Third Edition. Crown 8 vo. 6s. 

CLEVER WOMAN OF THE FAMILY. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6j". 

THE DOVE IN THE EAGLE'S NEST. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. 6s, 
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Yonge (Charlotte M.) — continued, 

THE CAGED LION. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS ; OR, THE WHITE AND 
BLACK RIBAUMONT. Two Vols, crown 8vo. 12s. 

THE PRINCE AND THE PAGE. A Taie of the Last Cnisade. 
Illustrated. iSmo. 3^. 6d. 

" A taie whichy we are sure, will gîve pleasure to many others besides the 
young people for whom it is spmally intended, . . . This extreniely 
prettily-told story does not require the guarantee afforded by the name 
of the author of * The Heir of Redclyffe ' on the title-page to ensure its 
becoming a universal favourite. ' " — DUBLIN Evening Mail. 

THE LANCES OF LYNWOOD. New Edition, with Coloured 
Illustrations. i8mo. 4s. 6d, 

" The illustrations are very spirited and rich in coloury and the story 
can hardly fail to charm the youthful reader.^^ — MANCHESTER 
Examiner. 

THE LITTLE DUKE: RICHARD THE FEARLESS. New 
Edition. Illustrated. iSmo. 3J. 6d. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From Rollo to 
Edward II. Extra Fcap. 8vo. 5^. Second Edition, enlarged. 

** They are a séries of vivid pictures which wUl not easily fade from the 
memory of the young people for whom they are written.^^ — GuARDiAN. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Vol. IL The Wars 
IM France. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

LITTLE LUCY'S WONDERFUL GLOBE. Pictured by FroLICH, 
and narrated by Charlotte M. Yonge. With Twenty-four 
Illustrations. Crown 4to. cloth gilt. ds, 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL TIMES AND ALL 
COUNTRTES. Gathered and Narrated Anew. New Edition, 
with Twenty Illustrations by Frôlich. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt. ôj. 
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GOLDEN TBEASUET SERIES. 

Uuifûntdy prinleii in 
iSmu. TuiiA Vigiulle 
Tiiles by SiR NOEL 
Paton, t. Wool- 
ner, w. holman 

HUNT, J.E. MlLLAlS, 

"The Golden Treasurv Séries disputa if it does nai ca. 
iru-ay tke fia/m of ticdlencc anioitg loorks in whïck tke taste 
the puMisher, prinler, stationer, engracer, and bindàr, û jiàt 
fxerHsed to gvvf addîH&nal gfact to ihe productiûns of miniers, ' 
Illustrated London News. " a very noile aria of èooks.' 

BftlVISM QUARTERLV ReVIEW. 

The Golden Treasury of the Best SONGS and lyric 
POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. ?e!ecteJ i 
Attanged, with Notes, by Francis Turner Palgrave. 



The Book of Praise. From ihe lîeat ENGLISH hy: 

WRITEKS. Selectedand Airangedby SirRouNDELL Palm 
" AU prniiottS eompdlatiom »f Ihis Had must, nndeniebfy, for 



The Adventurcs of Robinson Crusoe. Edited, r 
the Original Editions, by J. W. Clark, M. A, 
' ' Mutitated and modified éditions of ihis English (lassic arc sa »i 
the ride, Ihat a c&eap and preOy tapy of U, rigûfly exar! la Ihe ari^! 
■ail', fv a prise lo many ioek buyers.'' — Examiner. 
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The Republic Of PlatO. Translatée! into English, with 
Analysis and Notes, by J. Ll. Davies, M. A., and D. J. 
Vaughan, m. a. 

" A dainty and cheap îittle édition" — EXAMINER. 

The Song Book. Words and Tunes from the best Poets and 
Musicians. Selected and Arranged by John Hullah. 

**^ choice collection of the sterling songs of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, with the ?nusic of each prefixed to the words, How much true 
wholesome pleasure such a book can diffuse, and will diffuse^ wc trust, 
through many thousand families," — EXAMINER. 



The Poetical Works of Robert Burns. Edited, with 

Biographical Memoir, by Alexander Smith. Two Vols. 

** This certainly is the handsomest, most convenienty and viost accurate 
pocket édition of Burns," — Spectator. " Beyond ail question the most 
beautifut édition of Burns yet out'' — Edinburgh Daily Review. 



La Lyre Française. Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by 
Gustave Masson. 

** We doubt whether even in France itself so interesting and complète a 
repository of the best French lyrics could be found." — NOTES and 
Queries. 



Bacon*S EssayS and COLOURS OF GOOD AND EVIL. 
With Notes and Classical Index, by W. Aldis Wright, M.A. 

" Byfar the most complète as well cts the most élégant édition we possess, '* 

— Westminster Review. ^* It is a scholarly édition of Bacon' s Essays 

that has in one or two ofits features distinct value for the exact student of 

English, while it is the best and prettiest of ail pocket éditions ofthe text, 

— Examiner. 

c 2 
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A Book of Golden Deeds OF ALL COUNTRIES and 

ALL TIMES. Gathered and Narrated by the Author of "The 
Heir of Redclyfife." 

** We hâve seen no prettUr gifi-book for a long time, and none w/iich, 
bothfor Us chmpttess and the spirit in whùh it has been compiled, is viore 
deserving o/praise^ — Athen^um. 

A Book of WorthieS. Gathered from the Old Historiés and 
Written anew by the Author of " The Heir of RedclyfTe." 

^^ It is a golden book of noble deeds, which young and old ivill equally 
deligkt in, and be inspired by, " — British Quarterly Review. ^^ An 
admirable addition to an admirable séries ^ — Westminster Review. 

Tom Brown's School Days. By an Old Boy. With a 
Vignette by Arthur Hughes. 

** A perfKt gem ofa book, The best and most healthy book about boys 
for boys that ever was written,^"* — Illustrated Times. 

The Sunday Book of Poetry. Selected and Arranged 
by C. F. Alexander. 

**^ well'Selected volume of sacred poetry. ^^ — Spectator. 

The Ballad Book. a Sélection of the Choicest British Ballads. 
Edited by William Allingham. 

** The most perfect * Ballad Book* ever produced, admirable alike for 
what it contains and what it excludes, and entitled to the hearty gratitude 
and unrestrained praise of every lover of our pre-Shakespearian song. " — 

NONCONFORMIST. 

The Children'S Garland from the BEST POETS. Selected 
and Arranged by Coventry Patmore. 

** // has the merit of being the best of its kind, and of having been 
collected with a definite object and by a compétent person." — Saturday 
Review. ^*It is the richest collection of the best poetry for children,^^ — 
NONCONFORMIST. 
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The Fairy Book. The Best Popular Fairy Stories. Selected 
and Rendered anewby the Author of "John Halifax, Gentleman," 

**^ delightful sélection^ in a delightful external form^ —^VYsyvi^ioVi, 

The JeSt Book. The Choicest Anecdotes and Sayings. Selected 
and Arranged by Mark Lemon, Editor oi Punch, 

** The fullest and best jest book^that has y et appeared.'^ — Saturday 
Review. 

The Pilgrim*S PrOgreSS from this World to that which is 
to Come. By John Bunyan. 

** A prettier and better édition ofthe * PUgrinis Progress,* and one more 
exactly suitedfor use as an élégant and inexpensivc Christuias Gift-book^ 
is not to be foundy — EXAMINER. " The prettiest possible cditionj'^ — 
Guardian. 

A Book of Golden Thoughts. By Henry Atwell, 
Knight of the Order of the Oak Crown. 

" Mr, Attwell has produced a book of rare value, Happily it is smcUi 
enough to be carried about in the pocket^ and ofsuch a companion it would 
be difficult to wearyj' — Pall Mall Gazette. 



Guesses at Truth. By Two Brothers. New Edition. 

" A new and dainty édition ofa work that has taken a sure and lastîng 
place in our literature." — Daily Telegraph. 



Other Volumes in Préparation, 
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MAGMILLAN'S GLOBE LIBBABY. 

Beautifully printed on tonecl paper, price 3^. dd, each in cloth plain. 
Cloth elcgant, gilt edges, 4f. td, Also kept in varions styles of 
morocco and calf bincfings. 

** The Globe Editions are admirable for their scholarly editing, their 
typographical excellence, their cotnprehensvve form, and their cheapness. " — 
Saturday Review. 

" A Séries unrivalled for its combination of excellence and cheapness.^'' — 
Daily Telegraph. 

The following are now ready : — 

Shakespeare's Complète Works. Edited by w. g. 

Clark, M.A^ and W. Aldis Wright, M.A. With Glossary. 

"^ man'cl of beanty, cheapness, and compact ness. . . . for the Imsy 
man, above ail for the tuorking student, this * Globe * Edition is the best oj 
ail existing Shakespeares." — AxHENiïUM. ** To hâve produccd the com- 
pile Works of the worWs greatest poet in such a form, and at a priée 
within the reach of every one, is of itself alniost sufficient to give the 
publishers a daim to be considered public benefactorsy — Pall Maix 
Gazette. 

Morte D'Arthur. — sir Thomas Malory's Book of Kinj: 
Arthur, and of his Noble Knights of the Round Table. The 
Edition of Caxton, revised for modem use. With an Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary, by Sir Edward Strachey. New Edition. 

* ' // w with the viost perfect confidence that we recommend this édition 
ofthe old romance to every class ofreaders." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Robert Burns' Complète 'Works.— The Poems, Songs, 

and Letters. Edited, with Glossarial Index, and Biographical 
Memoir, by Alexander Smith. New Edition. 

** The Works ofthe bard hâve nez'er been offered in such a complète for m 
in a single volume."— G'LPl?>go\w Daily Herald. "Admirable in ail 
respects." — Spectator. " The cheapest, the most perfect, and the most 
intercsiin g édition ivhich has been ez'cr publishcd." — Bell's Messenger. 
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The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. Edited after 

the Original Editions, with Biographical Introduction, by Henry 

KiNGSLEY. 

"^ inost excelleut and in every way désirable édition^ — Court 
CiRCULAR. '* Macmillan^s Globe Robinson Crusoe is a book to hâve and 
to kcep.^^ — MoRNiNG Star. 

Sir Walter Scott*s Poetical Works, with Bio- 
graphical and Critical Essay by Francis Turner Palgrave. 
New Edition. 






As a popular édition it leaves nothing to be desired^ — Spectator. 
We can almost sympathise with a middle-aged grumblei% who^ after 
reading Mr. Palgrave^ s memoir and introduction, should exclaim * Why 
was there not such an édition of Scott when I was a school-boy ? " — 
Guardian. 

Oliver Goldsmith's Miscellaneous 'Works. With 

Biographical Introduction by Professor Masson. 

** Cheap, élégant, and complète.'''' — NoNCONFORMlST. ** We do not 
know any édition more culapted for popular use^ — CoURT CiRCULAR. 
^^ We do not know a better édition^' — Glasgow Daily Herald. 

Edmund Spenser's Complète Works. Edited with 

Glossary by R. MoRRiS, and Memoir by J. W. Hales. 

** Worthy — and higher praise it needs not — of the beautiful * Globe 
Séries.^ The work is edited with ail the care so noble a poet deservcs." — 
The Daily News. ** The best service the publishers haveyet rendered to 
the levers of genuine poetry and real English classical scholarship is the 
issue of this excellent édition.'' — Illustrated London News. 

Alexander Pope's Poetical Works. Edited, with Notes 

and Introductory Memoir, by Professor Ward. 

" The book is hattdsome and handy." — Athen^eum. ** We are in- 
clined to think this édition not only the cheapest, but the very best that can 
be put into the hands of a student of En^ish literature.'' — PUBLISHER*S 
CiRCULAR. 
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John Dryden's Poetical 'Works. Edited, with a Re- 

vised Text and Notes, by W. D. Christie, M. A., Trinity Collège, 
Cambridge. 

*^ It is hardly possible that a better and more handy édition of this poet 
coidd be produced." — Athen^EUM. ** Probably the most perfect édition 
yet seen inprint," — Illustrated London News. 

Cowper's Poetical Works. Edited, with Notes and Bio- 

graphical Introduction, by W. Benham, M. A., Professer of 
Modem History in Queen's Collège, London. 

" Mr. Benham^ s édition of Cowper is one of permanent value. The 
biographical introduction is excellent^ full of information, singuîarly neat 
and readable and modest — indeed too modest in its comments. The notes 
are consise and accurate, and the editor has been able to discover and 
introduce some hitherto unprinted matter. Altogether the book is a very 
excellent one.^^ — Saturday Review. 

Virgil'S 'Works rendered into English Prose, with Introductions, 
running Analysis, and Index by James Lonsdale, M. A., and 
Samuel Lee, M. A. 

" A more complète édition of Virgil in English it is scarcely possible to 
conceive than the scholarly work before us. The reader will fnd in its 
various Introductions an excellent summary of ail that is known of the 
life of Virgil. We recommend the work as a work of high scholarship, 
refined taste^ and worthy of Virgil. " — Globe. 

Other Volumes in Préparation, 
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MAGMILLAN'S SUNDAY 

A SERIES OF ORIGINAL WORKS B Y EMINENTA UTHORS. 

In Crown 8vo. cloth extra, lUiistrated, price 4r. dd. each Volume ; also 

kept in morocco and calf bindings at moderaté priées ; and in 

Ornamental Boxes containing Four Volumes, 2\s. each. 

The folio wing Volumes are now ready : — 

The Pupils of St. John the Divine. By the Author 

of **The Heir of RedclyfTe." 

" Young and old will be equally refreshed and taiight by thèse pages^ in 
ijJiich nothing is dull, and nothing is far-fetched" — ChurcHMAN. 

The Hermits. By Canon Kingsley. 

" // is from first to last a production full of interest, written witk a 
libéral appréciation of what is mémorable for good in the Ivves of the 
Hermits y and ivith a wise forbearance towards legends which piay be due 
to the ignorance^ and, no doubt, also to the strong faith of the early 
ihroniclers." — LONDON Review. 

Seekcrs after God. By the Rev. F. w. Farrar. 

" We can heartily recommend it as healthy in tone, instructive, interest- 
ing, mentally and spiritually stimulating and nutritious. Mr, Farrar 
writes as a scholar, a thinker, an earnest Christian, a wise teacher^ and a 
genuine artist. " — NoNCONFORMiST. 

England's Antiphon. By George Macdonald. 

" Dr. Macdonald has very successfully endeavoured to bring together 
in his little book a whole séries of the sweet singers of England, and 
makes them raise, one after the other, their voices in praise of God, " — 
Guardian. 
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Great Christians of France : St. Louis a^d Calvin. 

By M. GuizoT. 
" A very interesting book." — GUARDiAN. 

Christian Singers of Germany. By Catherine Wink- 

WORTH. 

" Miss ÎVinkworih^s volume of this séries is, (ucording to our vittUy the 
choicest production of her pen y — British Quarterly Review. 

Apostles of Mediœval Europe. By the Rev. G. F. 
Maclear. 



il 



Mr. Maclear will hâve done a great work if his admirable Utile 
volume shall help to brectk up the dense ignorance which is stUl prevailing 
amongpeople at large'' — LiTERARY Churchman. 

Alfred the Great. By Thomas Hughes, M.P., Author of 
** Tom Brown's School Days." 

" Mr. Hughes has indeed written a good bock, bright and readable 
we need ^ardly say, and of a very considérable historical value.'' — 
Spectator. 

Nations Around. By Miss A. Keary. 

" Miss Keary hcts skilfully availed herself of the oppo7'tunity to write a 
pleasing and instructive book. " — GuARDIAN. * * A valuable and interest- 
ing volume," — Illustrated Times. 

St. Anselm. By the Rev. R. W. Church, M.A. 

*^ It is a sketch by the hand ofa mastcry with every Une rnarhed by tastc, 
learning, and real appreliension of the subject." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Francis of Assisi. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

" A valuable volume which cannotfail often to be taken outfor its beauty 
and the freshness and simplicity that bmr us atuay into a région sa entirely 
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différent front aur own" — Guardian. " We are grateful to Mrs. 
Oliphant for a book of mîuh interest and pathetic beattty, a book 7i}kich 
none can readwithout being the better for it." — ^JOHN BuLL. 

Pioneers and Founders ; oR, récent workers in 

THE MISSION FIELD. By Charlotte M. Yonge, Author 
of "The Heir of Redclyffe." 

^* Likely to be oneofthe most popular of the * Sunday LiSrary'' volumes. "^^ 
— LiTERARY ClIURCHMAN. 

"Wt? popular book of the kind has been better executed." — Daily 
Telegraph. 



Lon ion : A'. Cuiy, Soui, and Taylêr, Pnniers. 



